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LHE CURSE OF CLIFTON 


CHAPTER I 
THE MOUNTAIN HUT 


Upona glorious morning in the summer of 18—, 
two equestrian travelers spurred their horses up the 
ascent of the Eagle’s Flight, the loftiest and most 
perilous pass of the Alleghanies. 

Though the sun was near the meridian, and all the 
sky above was ‘‘darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,’’ and 
clear, yet all the earth was covered by a thick, low- 
lying fog. 

On reaching the highest point of the pass, both trav- 
elers paused, looking over the ocean of vapor rolling 
from horizon to horizon below them! 

Both are young men of about twenty-five; both are 
well mounted upon fine bay horses, and both wear the 
undress uniform of the Regiment of Cavalry; and 
here all resemblance between them ceases. 

He on the right hand, who holds in his horse’s head 
with so tight a rein, causing the gallant steed to arch 
his beautiful neck so gracefully, while he lets fly a fal- 
con-glance around the shrouded horizon, is Archer 
Clifton, of Clifton, now holding the rank of captain in 
the - Regiment of Cavalry. His form is of middle 
size, strongly built, yet elegantly proportioned. His 
complexion is dark and bronzed as by exposure; his 
features are Roman; his hair and whiskers are of the 
darkest chestnut, with what painters call cool lights. 
‘There is no warmth about the looks of the whole man. 


_ His eyes are singularly beautiful and brilliant. 


_ He upon the left hand is Francis Fairfax, of Green 
| eae lieutenant in the company under the com- 
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mand of Captain Clifton. He is about the same height 
as Clifton, but his figure is slender, his features deli- 
cate and piquant. His complexion is fair. His hair 
is also very fair, and waves off from a forehead so 
snowy, round and smooth, as to seem childlike; clear 
blue eyes, that now brood roguishly and now light up 
and sparkle with fun. And yet there is sometimes an 
earnest, thoughtful aspect about the youth, that sur- 
prises one into the suspicion that all his levity is super- 
ficial. 

‘‘Well,’’ at last spoke Mr. Fairfax, ‘it is now about 
twelve hours since we were emptied out of that atro- 
cious old stage coach when it turned over and shook us 
out, down the precipice and into the trough of the 
Wolf’s Lick. And ever since daybreak we have been 
wandering about over these mountain tops, with the 
earth below us hidden in mist, and only the highest 
peaks looming through the sea of vapor like islands in 
the ocean! And we plunging wildly about in the fog, 
to the momentarily recurring risk of riding over some 
hidden precipice of a thousand feet perpendicular. If 
this be your glorious mountain scenery, I had as lief be 
on the open sea with the ‘Ancient Mariner!’ ”’ 

To this half-petulant, half-laughing philippie Cap- 
tain Clifton replied with an indulgent smile: 

‘You cannot see the face of the country for the 
morning veil she chooses to wear. But wait till high 
noon, when the sun, her royal lover, in the meridian 
of his glory, shall raise that gauzy covering, and she, 
like a right royal bride, will smile and blush in light 
and glory.” 

‘*By my soul, I could fancy the lady earth wore this 
veil to conceal fast gathering tears, rather than smiles 
or blushes. Fret as I may at this journey through 
the mist—yet this fine scenery, under a cloud as it 
literally is, gives me a feeling of breadth, grandeur! 
I expand, spread out over the vast area of its shrouded 
solitudes. Oh! it is only on the boundless sea or on 
the mountain top, with a hemisphere below me, thatI . 
feel as if I had room enough to live in! Could the 
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music of the spheres suddenly burst upon your aston- 
ished ears, your highest note of admiration would be 
to compare that universal diapason of divine harmony 
to Lady Carolyn’s silver laugh!’’ 

“I do not recollect ever to have heard ‘Lady’ Caro- 
lyn laugh.’’ 

“Ten thousand pardons! A Clifton of Clifton never 
laughs. But tell me, whereabouts in the world are 
we? And when shall we see this pure pearl of beauty 
and the rich casket that enshrines her?’’ 

Captain Clifton remained with his eyes still wander- 
ing from east to west, and back again over the rolling 
vapor. 

At this instant a distant group of peaks broke sud- 
denly through the mist and glittered whitely in the 
sunlight against the deep blue horizon. 

**See!’’ exclaimed Clifton, ‘‘look straight before you 
to the western horizon. You see a crescent of seven 
peaks rising through the mist against the sky. That 
is White Cliffs. ’’ 

“Looking white enough at this distance.”’ 

“Yes. They are of white quartz, and their peaks 
rising from the girdle of dark evergreens around their 
base and sides, have quite a cooling effect in hot 
weather.’’ 

**Now how far off are those same blessed refriger- 
ators?’’ 

‘About twenty-five miles. The mountain road 
makes the distance nearly forty. If we ride well we 
shall be able to reach Clifton in time to surprise Mrs. 
Clifton at tea.’’ 

**Heaven be praised!’’ ejaculated Fairfax, as they 
prepared to descend the mountain side. 

Captain Clifton, warming slightly from his cool 
reserve, said: 

“IT think, Fairfax, that you, poet and artist as you 
‘elaim to be, will rather like Clifton. Tourists who 
have visited our part of the country think the scenery 
there very fine. It impresses me merely as being 
_ unique, not therefore unpleasing in that crescent of 
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seven peaks. These peaks rise from a forest of—first 
elms and oaks around their base; then pines farther up 
their sides; and last of cedars, above which rise the 
pinnacle of white quartz. This crescent of mountains 
surrounds and shelters from the north winds the fam- 
ily mansion, which is situated in the woods at its foot. 
North of the peaks, the country is wild and rugged, 
but partly covered with thick forest and affording the 
best hunting grounds in the world. 

‘“There is a trout stream at the foot of the wooded 
lawn. I must tell you about that, for it is the head- 
waters of a fine river. 

‘‘From the western cliff there springs a torrent that 
with many a leap and fall tumbles tumultuously down ¢ 
the side of the mountain and falling into a channel at . 
the foot of the lawn, flows calmly on, until it meets a 
second fall, from whence it goes hurrying on, widen- 
ing as it goes, until it becomes a mighty river, rushing 
on, to pour its floods into the majestic James, breaking 
through range after range of mountains, and so con- 
quer their passage to the sea.’’ 

‘*Ah, Clifton of Clifton, the beauty, the glory, and 
_the majesty of the earth pleases you, but the pomp, 
pride and circumstance of the world inspires you! 
But when was it otherwise with a Clifton of Clifton? 
‘The spirit of intense worldliness has ever been their 
bane and curse—their sin and its punishment!’ ” 

‘‘Ah! so you are familiar with the popular legend 
that you have just quoted,’’ said Captain Clifton, 
But,’’ he added, with a sarcastic smile, ‘“‘were Georgia 
here, I think she could refute the charge, and prove 
one Clifton, at least, has been guided by any spirit 
rather than that of ‘intense worldliness.’ ”’ 

‘*Georgia?”’ 

“T beg her pardon! Mrs. Clifton of Clifton.”’ 

*‘Oh! your aunt! but by my soul, captain, that was 
a very irreverent way of introducing the old lady! 
Do young men in your patriarchal part of the country 
call old gentlewomen by their Christian names?’’ ~~ 

‘Old gentlewomen!’’ repeated Clifton. ‘*Georgia is 
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about seventeen, and the most beautiful woman in the 
world!’’ 

“I’m amazed. The present Mrs. Clifton is the 
second wife?’’ 

““No, sir—Georgia is my uncle’s fourth wife.”’ 

“Overwhelmed !—annihilated!’’ exclaimed the young 
man, “The old Henry VIII.! Four wives! Are 
they all living?”’ 

**Fairfax!’’ exclaimed Captain Clifton, in a tone that 
speedily recalled the young man to himself—then 
he added: ‘‘My Uncle Clifton is a simple, gentle- 
hearted old man, excessively fond of women, but mark 
you, sir!—it is the affection of the patriarch, not of the 
pacha.”’ 

““Hang me if ever I saw any difference between Sol- 
omon the king, and Solomon the caliph, in that 
respect,’’ laughed the young man, until, stealing a 
furtive glance at the cold and haughty face of Clifton, 
he held out his hand and suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘Par- 
don me, Clifton! I can’t help a jest to save my soul!”’ 

Captain Clifton remembered that Francis Fairfax 
was his guest, going to spend a long midsummer 
furlough at his mother’s house, and so he cleared his 
brow and answered: 

**Nonsense!’’ 

“‘How long has she been married—I mean the pres- 
ent Mrs. Clifton?’’ 

‘About two years. My uncle wedded her when she 
was fifteen—she is now seventeen—and the most beau- 
tiful creature that you, or I, ever did or ever shall 
see.” 

“False knight and recreant! What would Miss Clif- 
ton of Clifton say to your admiration?”’ 

**Miss Clifton is herself very beautiful, but not the 
most beautiful. Miss Clifton has other and rarer dis- 
tinctions.”’ - 

‘*Oh, I understand—nevertheless, be hanged if I 
‘don’t believe you have been in love with Georgia!”’ 

“Impossible, sir! The perfect beauty of the young 
girl struck ne forcibly, as it strikes all others. But in 
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love with Georgia! Impossible sir! She was a girl 
of humble parentage!”’ 

“Yet your uncle——’’ 

‘‘My uncle married such an one, Old gentlemen, 
living on their own estates, will do such things. And 
the world charitably ascribes it to dotage, smiles and 
forgives them.’’ 

Fairfax fell into reverie, and Clifton dropped into 
thought, and they rode on for some time in silence 
until—— 

‘*Floods and furies!’’ exclaimed Fairfax, rearing and 
backing his horse with a terrible jerk and shaking 
with terror. ‘*Look there!’’ 

Captain Clifton backed his horse, dismounted, 
approached the brink of the awful abyss and looked 
down a perpendicular precipice of more than a thou- 
sand feet, with the remaining distance lost in shadows, 
while faintly to the ear came a low and hollow mur- 
mur as of the roaring of many waters at a vast 
depth! 

**This is the head of the Devil’s Staircase! We have 
lost our way!’’ said Captain Clifton. 

‘**Devil’s Staircase! I should think it was! Ugh! 
Where does it lead to? To the infernal regions, I 
suppose, of course."’ 

‘*We have indeed made a very narrow escape,” said 
Captain Clifton, gazing thoughtfully down the horrible 
pit. 

‘*Narrow escape!’’ exclaimed Frank, shuddering. 
“I tell you, when I was providentially led to look 
down and saw the fog roll away from beneath my 
horse’s feet and reveal that ghastly—Ur-r-r-r-r! I 
believe I shall chatter my teeth to powder!’’ 

‘Come, come, Fairfax! this is really unmanly. 
Thank an ever-watchful Providence that has preserved 
you from a sudden and horrible death, and calm your. 
self. Be aman!’’ i 

‘**Be aman!’ You might as well say to my shud. 
dering horse, there—be a horse!’’ 

“Why, Frank! Really!’’ 
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**Look at my hofse—look even at that dumb beast! 
Yes, look at him! Positively frozen with terror!’’ 

“Fairfax, you astonish me—certainly you are not 
really so much overcome.”’ 

““Overcome! My nerves are shattered to atoms.”’ 

**Come, let me assist you to mount, and then away.”’ 

“What! And at the end of the next hundred yards 
ride headlong over a precipice of fifteen hundred feet. 
No!”’ said the young man, ‘'I have a destiny to fulfill, 
and shall not stir from this spot until the mist rises 
or falls.’’ 

**We shall have a storm before night; and astorm on 
the mountains is a much more delightful thing to read 
about in ‘Childe Harold’ than to take im propria per- 
sonae on the Alleghanies,’’ said Captain Clifton. 

‘Only warrant me from bringing up suddenly to 
the jumping-off place before I know it, and I’ll val- 
iantly follow my leader through flood and flame,’’ 
replied Frank, preparing to mount. 

““We have left the right road about two miles 
behind,’’ said Captain Clifton, turning his horse’s head. 

From the northwestern horizon black clouds were 
rising behind masses of foaming white vapor. The air 
was still and oppressive, and from all around came 
a faint, low, moaning sound, as if nature cowered and 
trembled before the coming of the terrible ‘‘storm 
king.’’ The fog was now rolling down and gathering 
into clouds below them—revealing the majestic fea- 
tures of the landscape, mountains, vales and forests. 
No human dwelling was to be seen. At length the 
attention of the travelers was attracted by the faint 
tingling of a bell, and then from the deep clouded glen 
at their right sprung up into their path a bell-wether 
followed by a whole flock of sheep; and driven by a 
girl on a pony; a little coarse, sun-burned girl. 

_ “A shepherdess, by all that is romantic!’’ exclaimed 
Fairfax, vaulting aside to let the sheep pass. He 
doffed his hat to the rider and said: 

y good girl, where can we find shelter from the 
_ storm?’’ 
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The child raised her fine eyes to the stranger’s face 
with the look of a startled fawn—and dropped them 
again instantly and blushed deeply. But she said, 
quietly: 

‘‘Grandfather’s cabin is not far off, if you and the 
other gentleman will come with me.”’ 

‘“With great pleasure. Be so good as to lead the 
way.”’ 

The flock of sheep had gone on before. The girl 
put her pony in motion and the gentlemen followed. 

The sky was darkening very fast. They quickened 
their pace, and after riding briskly came to the head 
of a glen, deep down in which was seen a small, lone 
cabin. At this instant the sheet of lightning glared 
from horizon to horizon, followed by a report as of 
exploded and falling rocks, and then the rain came 
down inadeluge. The darkness was so dense now as 
to hide their way. The girl jumped from her pony, 
and, giving him a little slap that sent him traveling 
down the path, went up to the head of Clifton’s horse 
and said, shyly: 

‘You can’t see the way, sir, and you don’t know the 
road—lJet me lead your horse.’’ 

‘‘By no means, my good girl,’’ replied Clifton. 

Without reply the child went toward Fairfax. And 
at the same instant a thunderbolt was hurled from 
heaven with a terrific crash, riving the ground on 
which she had just stood. When the panic was over, 
the first thought of Captain Clifton was for the safety 
of that presumptuous child. A glare of lightning 
revealed her lying on the rock. He hastened to her 
side. 

**My dear girl, are you hurt?” he asked, dismounting- 
and stooping to lift her. 

“Oh! sir, 1 am so glad to hear you speak! 1 
thought you were struck.’’ 3 Re 


“*Are you hurt?’’ 

**Oh, no, sir; I was only thrown down,’ replied e 
child, lightly springing to her feet. 

“Oh, yes! But who cares whether I am nied or 
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not?’’ exclaimed Fairfax, stumbling along toward 
. them. 

“You were entirely out of danger,’’ replied Clifton. 

The rain was still pouring down in floods and the 
roar of the swollen torrents was deafening. The 
question now was whether to attempt the now Seer dase 
ous descent into the glen. 

**I could lead your horses down in safety, if you 
would let me, for I know every inch of the road,’’ 
said the girl. 

Another blinding glare of lightning, another terrific 
peal of thunder, and another deluge of rain, put a stop 
to allreply. At last the child repeated her offer, say- 
ing that she could lead the horses down very well, 
“one atatime.’’ But her plan was rejected at once. 

‘Well, then, the only way will be to go down on 
foot and leave your horses here to follow. For you 
will need your hands as well as your feet in groping 
down the slippery rock through the darknesgs,’’ said 
the girl. 

Her last proposition was adopted. 

After some twenty minutes’ toil and struggle they 
reached the lowly door of the cabin and hurried in. 

It was very dark, nothing was to be seen but a few 
smoldering embers on the hearth. Toward these the 
girl went. 

““And what do you think has become of your sheep, 
my good girl?’’ inquired Frank, remembering her inter- 
ests while he stood there wringing the water out of his 
coat skirts. 

“Oh, the bell-wether has led them all into the pen 
long ago, sir,’’ replied the child as she lighted a candle. 

The sudden glare of the light showed a rude apart- 
ment, with an earth floor, log walls and a fireplace of 
unhewn stone. On the right a poor bedstead, upon 
which lay a venerable, white-haired old man. On the 
left of the fireplace were two rough plank shelves, the 
lower shelf adorned with a few pewter plates and mugs; 
the upper one filled with—-books; and near these 
stood a spinning-wheel with a broach of yarn on the 
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spindle and a basket of broaches under it. At the 
opposite end a little old oak table, and at the other a 
ladder leading up through a trap-door into the loft, 
junks of smoked venison, ropes of onions, bunches of 
dried herbs, hanks of yarn and the old man’s old hat and 
coat. 

“Is your grandfather sick?’’ inquired Frank, 

The girl turned her eyes wistfully toward the vener- 
able sleeper, and did not reply. 

‘Ts your grandfather sick?’’ repeated Fairfax. 

The child raised her eyes sorrowfully and remained 
silent. 

‘Is he so very sick?’’ earnestly reiterated Frank. 

‘*He is not sick,’’ answered the girl, in a sad voice. 

‘*What is the matter, then?’’ persisted Frank, 

Without reply the girl, blushing deeply, turned away 
and went up the ladder into the loft. After an 
absence of a few minutes she returned, and said: 

“Tf you will go upstairs now, you will find two suits 
of grandfather’s and Carl’s Sunday clothes. They are 
not fine, but they are clean and dry.’’ 

Our wet and jaded travelers prepared to accept her 
offer. 

‘*And if you would like to rest, there is a bed.” 

They found it a small, low place, with a little win- 
dow and a little, clean bed. On the bed lay the two 
suits of homespun and two coarse towels. Andona 
stool near sat a pail of water and a tin basin. 

‘‘T do believe that little girl has given us her own 
sanctuary. What a dear little thing she is!—so full of 
courage and shyness, too!’’ 

Clifton made no comment—he was engaged in divest- 
ing himself of his wet garments. 

When they had refreshed themselves, Frank threw 
himself upon the bed and declared that the rustic’s © 
clothes were very loose and comfortable, and his own 
position truly delightful. Captain Clifton walked to 
the window and looked out at the storm. 

Frank was already sound asleep. ° 

And while Clifton stood at the window he could not 
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help hearing first a plunge, as if the old man had 
started violently from his bed and fallen again, and 
then a fearful, shuddering voice exclaimed, ‘‘Kate! 
Kate! They’re after me, Kate! They’re on me! 
Save me, Kate! Save me!”’ 

**Dear grandfather,’’ said the soothing voice of the 
girl, ‘there, there, be quiet; nothing shall hurt you 
here;’’ 

*““Look! Look, Kate! Look! They’re not men 
now, but devils!’ A violent plunge, struggles, 
exclamations of terror and despair which the low, 
soothing tones and gestures of the poor girl vainly 
assayed to tranquilize for some time, and then—silence 
for a few minutes—which was again interrupted by— 
“Snakes! snakes, Kate! Snakes! See! see how they 
dart! They’re on me! Help! MHelp!’’ Captain 
Clifton started, but by the time he reached the head 
of the ladder the voice of the child had again calmed 
the infuriated man. 

All was quiet for a quarter of an hour, and then 
another violent start and a horrible shriek of—‘‘A 
dragon! A dragon, Kate!’’ Then a succession of vio- 
lent shrieks and struggles which aroused Frank. 

“What! and you staying here! I must go down!” 

“She seems to have the power of soothing him.’ 

At this moment another outbreak of fury from the 
madman caused Frank to spring to his feet, and, 
exclaiming’: 

“I can’t let that maniac tear my hostess to pieces.’’ 

**I tell you you had best not intrude.’’ 

Frank was at the foot of the ladder. The girl stood 
before him, saying: ‘‘Pray, do not come in, sir.’’ 

**But I must come in to protect you.’’ She stood her 
ground firmly; her lips said: 

“IT am not in any danger,’’ but her steady and 
rather threatening glance said: ‘‘Do not dare to look 
“upon the old man in his degradation!”’ 

_ Frank turned back and went and perched himself at 
As of the ladder to watch over the safety of the 
gir : 
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He saw the old man lying, clutching the cover 
around him. He saw the girl mixa mug of strong 
vinegar and water, and the old man grasp it and quaff 
it with fiery thirst; three times she filled the mug. 
Then she laid his aged head tenderly down and went 
and saturated a cloth with vinegar and placed it about 
his burning forehead. Finally she gently laid down 
the fan, sank upon her knees by the bedside, and 
bowed her head upon her clasped hands in silent 
prayer. At last she arose, pressed a light kiss upon 
the furrowed brow of the sleeper, and silently went 
about her household work. 

From a shed at the back of the house she brought 
wood and water, filled and hung up the tea kettle, sat 
an oven and oven-lid to heat, and again disappeared 
into the shed. She returned with a tray of dough and 
a pan of venison steaks. She made her dough intoa 
loaf and put it in the oven to bake, and prepared her 
venison steaks to lay upon the coals. She set her table 
with milk and cream and butter. 

She sat down to knit, seeming to wait the coming of 
another, and at length got up “and drew from under 
the bed a trunk, whence she took an old, well-patched 
but clean suit of homespun clothes, shirt and a pair of 
socks, and hung them over a chair. 

Soon after the door was thrown open, and a thin, 
dark young man entered. ‘Throwing his coarse hat to 
the other end of the room, he approached the fire. 
Seeing the situation of the old man he stopped short 
and gazed on him, exclaiming: 

‘Drunk again, by !’’? and then turned toward 
the girl. i 

A short wave of the hand—a quick, distressful nod, 
and the choking down of a sob told him that it was so. 

The young man let down his arms, and with a frown 
of mingled sorrow and anger gazed upon the sleeper. 

‘‘Have you had much trouble with him, dear Kate?”’ 

The same choking sob and quick nod answered him. 

‘‘What has he sold now—any of my bovks?’’ 

‘*No! no!--it was my bonnet—but never mind, I can 
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wear your old hat, you know!—it doesn’t matter for 
mele 

“Well, now, by all that’s——”’ 

““Hush, hush, Carl! He is our grandfather, and,’’ 
dropping her voice, ‘‘there are strangers upstairs.’’ 

“Strangers! What strangers?’’ 

“Two gentlemen who came in here out of the 
storm.’’ 

““Umph!”’ said the young man, falling into deep 
thought, from which he was aroused by the voice of 
Kate, saying: 

“Carl, don’t sit down in your wet clothes; take those 
on the chair and go in the shed and put them on. 
And make haste, please, Carl, because supper is nearly 
ready.’”’ 

The young man arose, with a heavy sigh, saying: 

“T’ll only change my jacket. Oh, Kate! this is no 
home for you! Every morning I go away with a 
heavy heart, and all day long I can hardly work for 
the dread about you. If I could only find a place for 
you to wait on some lady or to nurse a baby—but, 
Lord! what with the niggers there is never a place to 
be got here for a poor white girl.’’ 

“‘Oh, Carl, if you could get me the best place in the 
world I wouldn't leave him. It would break his 
heart.’’ 

“Better for him that he should be dead! And bet- 
ter for you!”’ 

**Oh, don’t say so, Carl. Come and look at him,’’ 
said the girl, taking the youth’s hand and drawing 
him to the bedside. ‘‘Look, now, at that poor old 
wrinkled face—it has not got very long to live, anyhow 
—and see the white hairs on his temples—and see the 
poor, withered hands. I think itis allso pitiful. But 
how much trouble there is on his poor old face—no, 
no! don’t say hard things of him, it cuts me to the 
heart! And, Carl, he never offers to hurt me.’’ 

**Kate! I dare say you think this is all tender-heart- 
edness. Butit’s nothing but weakness, And it may 
be the ruin of you. I’m going to get a place for you. 
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Yes, and make you go to it, too. I must do without 
you! I can get the breakfast, and leave something 
for the old man’s dinner, and come home time enough 
in the evening to get his supper. And to-morrow I 
am going down to the turnpike gate to thrash Scrog- 
gins and bring your bonnet home.”’ 

Kate was placing the supper on the table, but she 
turned, with the same expression of countenance with 
which she had stopped Fairfax at the foot of the stairs, 
and said: 

“T should be very sorry for any violence, Carl. But 
of one thing be sure—I will never, never leave our 
grandfather!”’ 

““There! now, whenever you get that hateful Maria 
Theresa look, I hate you, Katterin! I hate to see 
strength in women! It don’t belong to them, nor 
grace them, anyhow!”’ 

‘Strength of affection does, Carl. But now please 
call the gentlemen down to supper,’’ said Kate. 

Carl rapped and summoned the travelers. 

Now, though Fairfax had honorably withdrawn from 
the trap-door, yet every word of that conversation had 
been distinctly heard by both young men, and had 
produced an effect. Frank with difficulty withheld 
himself from exclaiming aloud, as pity, disgust, anger 
or approbation moved him in turn. Captain Clifton, 
far less impressible and more reserved, had remained 
perfectly quiet and silent, though his thoughts were 
more practically busy with the case than those of his 
companion, They went down and were received at 
the foot of the ladder by Carl, who placed stools at the 
table and invited them to be seated at the board, at 
the head of which Kate already presided with folded 
hands and downcast eyes. Then, to their utter aston- 
ishment, Carl stood up and asked a blessing, saying 
afterward that he was no parson, nor no Methodist, 
but Kate would have it so. And then he began to wait 
upon his guests. 

Their supper consisted of good coffee, with cream 
and maple sugar; good bread, with fresh butter and 
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cheese; venison steak and broiled chickens; and lastly, 
of a dish of baked pears, cold, and a pitcher of milk. 
Frank was surprised to find such excellence of fare. 
Expressing this surprise to Captain Clifton, he was 
told. that such contrasts were by no means rare. Mr. 
Fairfax applied himself with zeal to the good things 
before him and then lingered long, conversing with 
his host upon the state of the country in his region, 
and receiving from the young mountaineer the infor- 
mation that there was no great amount of produce 
about there, except in the glens, grazing for the cattle, 
and that the roads were so bad, and the towns and 
villages so distant, that nothing was raised for market, 
except such kinds of produce as could walk thither, 
to-wit; flocks and herds. That his grandfather had 
raised herds which he drove fifty miles to market. 
Now they only had a few sheep, which his sister 
tended while he was at work on a plantation at the 
foot of the mountain. In reply to a question, the young 
man informed him further that himself and his sister 
were of German and Irish descent. That the old man, 
their grandfather, was a German by birth, but had 
lived nearly seventy years in America. That his name 
was Carl Wetzel, and his only daughter, Caterina, had 
been married to an Irish emigrant of the name of Kav- 
anagh. That they were the parents of himself and 
sister. Finally, that they had been dead nearly seven 
years. It was further ascertained that old Carl Wet- 
zel had been a man of considerable education; and it 
was easily seen that Carl Kavanagh had inherited 
much of his father’s Irish quickness of intelligence and 
much of his grandfather’s German love of knowledge. 
Frank informed his host that he had come for the 
purpose of acting as groomsman at the approaching 
marriage of his friend, Captain Clifton, of the —— 
Regiment of Cavalry, to his cousin, Miss Carolyn 
‘Gower Clifton, of Clifton Place; that they had set out 
from Washington City on horseback; that they had 
. been obliged, on arriving at Winchester, to take the 
stage for Staunton, and to hire a man to bring their 
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horses after them; that before reaching Staunton they 
had been thrown from the stage and had been obliged 
to walk some ten miles; that they had ridden all day 
in a thick fog, lost their way, came near going over a 
fearful precipice, and finally got caught in the tempest 
that drove them for shelter to the cabin. 

Captain Clifton had seemed lost in thought, and 
only once spoke to inquire of the young mountaineer 
whether it were possible for them to pursue their 
journey that night. The young” man replied that it 
would be impossible, as the torrents were swollen so — 


greatly. 
‘*What the devil can have become of Saladin?”’ 
“*Oh, he is safe,’’ answered Clifton. ‘‘I saw them 


both in the shed as I looked from the little window.’’ 
“Who put them there?’’ 
‘*T tended them,’’ answered the girl, quietly. 
Captain Clifton threw himself into the arm-chair, 
took out his tablets and began to make memorandums. 
Frank impertinently peeped over his shoulder and 


read: ‘‘Mem. Ask my mother if she can take a little 
girl as a companion.’’ Clifton closed the book 
instantly. 


The brother and sister soon returned. Carl began 
his best efforts at entertainment. 

Carl took down a rough draughtboard and invited 
his guests to play with each other. 

Captain Clifton declined, on the plea of distaste to 
the amusement. 

‘*Play with me, my dear fellow, for pity’s sake,’’ 
said Frank to Carl. 

“Do play with him and keep him quiet,’’ said Cap- 
tain Clifton, turning so that his face was in the shade. 
Opposite to him sat Katherine, with the light shining 
full upon her face and head, as she bowed ‘it over her 
work, Captain Clifton fell into a study of the brown 
girl. It was not likely that a man of.twenty-five 
should fall in love with a girl of fourteen. Dotards do 
such things, not men. It was preposterous to sup- 
nose that Archer Clifton should be smitten with a sun- 
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burned girl, in a coarse, homespun frock; that the 
arrogant conservative of rank should condescend to a 
low-born mountaineer. Yet if he could have looked 
only two short years into the future! 
But Clifton was a physiognomist and liked to study 
a novel individuality. At first he had seen in Kate 
nothing more than a coarse-featured, dark-skinned 
country girl. Now, as he sat and watched her at her 
quiet work, with her countenance in the repose of 
thoughtfulness, he saw that her features, though cer- 
tainly not beautiful or classical, were even of a higher 
order of physiognomy, combining the rarest elements 
- of power and goodness. The broad and massive fore- 
head, straight nose, and square, firm jaws, indicated 
great force of character. But her hair, eyes and lips 
were beautiful. Her hair, of rich dark brown, with 
golden lights, rippled around her forehead, shading 
; and softening its stern strength. Her eyes, large and 
shadowy, with drooping lashes, and her lips sweetly 
curved, full, and pensively closed, suggested a pro- 
found depth of tenderness. Indeed, the brooding 
brow, the downcast eyes and the compressed lips 
seemed to be habitual with her, and gave her counte- 
nance an expression of grief and care beyond her years, 
and of thought and intellect above her station. As 
Clifton sat and studied her, he thought—not of 


“Full many a flower that’s born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 


for the girl did not resemble a flower so much as a 
hardy pine sapling. No; that look, strength, intellect, 
and self-balance—in a word, that look of power—sug- 
gested rather—girl as she was— 


“Some village Hampden, with undaunted breast, 
* * * * * * * 


Some mute, inglorious Milton * * * 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.” 


It was a Maria-Theresa face without the wickedness. 


_ Captain Clifton’s physiognomical studies were inter- 
_.__ fupted by the abrupt starting of Frank, who exclaimed: 
‘3 
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‘‘Beaten in four games! Don’t you know, my dear 
fellow, that there are three persons in the world who 
should never be beaten—a guest, a woman, and a mon- 
arch?’’ 

Carl laughed and chuckled, and beating the draught- 
board tamborine-like above his head in triumph, put 
it away. 

The whole party then arose to retire. Carl took 
the candle and showed his guests up into the loft to 
repose. P 

‘‘Now where will that child sleep,’’ asked» Frank, 
with concern, as soon as they were alone. 

““Oh-h!’’ replied Captain Clifton, indifferently, 
*‘anywhere—on a pallet—perhaps, downstairs.” 

Long after the travelers had laid down to rest, they 
heard the sound of footsteps moving about in the room 
below. They moved quietly and cautiously, as if fear- 
ful of disturbing the guests. 

The next morning, the young men found their cloth- 
ing well cleaned, dried and pressed, ready for them 
to put on. 

**Ah, ha!’’ said the sagacious Frank, ‘‘that is what 
the poor girl was at work at so late last night.’’ 

On going downstairs they found the lower room 
neatly arranged, and breakfast ready for them—hot 
coffee, corn pone, hot rolls, rashers of fried bacon, 
eggs, potatoes, etc. And there, in the armchair, ina 
clean homespun suit, sat the old man, looking as 
calm and venerable as a Roman senator, He arose 
and bowed to the gentlemen, 

No wonder it bowed the young girl’s head with grief 
and shame. It was a disease, and never till vice is 
treated as such will an effectual remedy be applied. 

Immediately after breakfast, the gentlemen took 
leave. But on parting with Carl Kavanagh, Captain 
Clifton expressed his thanks for the hospitality that 
had been extended to himself and friend—adding, 
that if he could in any manner be of use to his kind 
host, he should be happy to serve him, The young 
man replied: 2 
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“I thank you, sir. I know Captain Clifton by. 


report, and feel that I can trust to his generosity. I 


have a heavy care—my young sister. If youcould — 


hear of a place at service, I should feel very grateful, 
indeed, sir.’”’ 

Captain Clifton kindly gave his promise to make 
inquiries. Frank again shook hands with Carl, bowed 
to Kate, nodded to the old man, then the travelers 
turned from the door of the mountain hut and can- 
tered briskly up the glen. 


CHAPTER II 


CLIFTON AND THE BEAUTIES 


The torrents had been so terribly swollen, and the 
roads so dreadfully washed by the tempest and flood 
_ of the preceding evening, that the travelers found the 
greatest difficulty, often having to turn back miles to 


take a, way 

Therefore, it was near nightfall when they de- 
scended into the wooded valley that lay between them 
and White Cliffs. A winding road brought them to 
the house. The full moon was rising east of the cliffs. 
The mansion was a lofty edifice of white stone, with 
terraced roof, and many irregular, projecting wings. 
The tall trees surrounding the buildings, the lofty 
cliffs rising’ behind them, the dark shadow falling on 
all, gave an air of refreshing coolness and deep repose 
to the scene. On turning an angle of the building, 
they saw the drawing-room windows open, and the 
light gleaming out cheerfully across the lawn, A sery- 
ant waiting at the hall door came down to take their 
horses. 

“All w nek at homie} Dandy?’’ inquired Captain Clif- 

; he ismounted, and threw him the rein 

l very well,’’ teplied the man, te hat. 

f Lifton led the way up into the adjoin- 
wing-room, where they were me yi an old 
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gentleman, who seized both of Clifton’s hands, and 
shook them cordially as he said, dropping each word 
separately: 

‘‘Why—my—dear—boy—how glad I am—to see 
you!’’ 

‘“‘And Iam very happy to be with you, sir; allow 
me to introduce Lieutenant Fairfax, of my company,”’ 
said Captain Clifton, presenting his friend. 

‘*Glad to see him! How do you do, sir? Knew your 
relative, Lord Fairfax, of Greenway Courthouse. 
Kept bachelor’s hall. Hope you won’t follow his 
example. Come in, sir! Come in, Archy! My—dear 
—boy—I’m—so—del—ighted to see you!”’ 

He was a large, old gentleman, his hair as white as 
cotton, his fresh, rosy complexion, fine teeth, and 
clear, kind, blue eyes, making a most refreshing pic- 
ture of simplicity, cheerfulness, and cleanliness of soul 
and body in old age. And what old father of a fam- 
ily, with two grown daughters, and a young wife, all 
under eighteen years of age, and all beauties, has not 
enough combustible material to burn the house down. 

‘I trust the ladies are all well, sir,’’ said Captain 
Clifton. 

‘*Yes—yes—that is to say, Carry is well, but not 
well pleased. She expected you yesterday. But 
come, shall I present you to the ladies now, or do you 
prefer first the refreshment of the bath and a change 
of dress?’’ 

‘‘Oh, a change of dress, by all means!’’ suggested 
Frank. 

‘‘Dandy!’’ exclaimed the old gentleman,’’ show Mr. 
Fairfax to General Washington’s room.’’ 

General Washington had slept one night at Clifton. 

The servant conducted Mr. Fairfax upstairs. 

Half an hour sufficed the young gentlemen ‘to make 
themselves presentable. At the end of which time 
they descended the stairs, and were met in the hall by 
old Mr. Clifton, who ushered them into the drawing- 
room. 

This apartment was a most delightful summer room. 
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The ceiling was lofty, the walls were covered with pearl- 
white paper, and the floor, of white oak, was waxed 
and polished to an ivory smoothness, On three sides 
were tall windows, reaching to the floor, and opening 
out upon the piazza or the lawn, and draped with 
snowy, flowing curtains. On the fourth side was the 
open fireplace, and having on its marble hearth an 
alabaster vase of lilies, whose fragrance filled the air. 
The walls were adorned with tall mirrors, and with 
choice paintings. A piano stood at the farthest end 
of the room. A harp reclined near it. A few marble- 
topped stands and tables, scattered over with rare 
prints, books, wirtu, dijouterie, etc. A lady’s elegant 
work-table, with its costly trifles, was a pleasing fea- 
ture in the room. Sofas, ottomans, divans, and loung- 
ing chairs, ‘‘fitted to a wish for study or repose,’’ were 
everywhere at hand. 

When Mr. Clifton conducted his guests into this 
saloon, it was occupied by three young ladies, who, 
immediately on their entrance, arose to receive them; 
and whom, in presenting his visitors, Mr. Clifton 
severally named as. ‘‘my wife, Mrs. Clifton; my 
daughter, Miss Clifton, and my second daughter, 
Zuleime.’’ Captain Clifton, in turn, saluted his aunt 
and cousins. Miss Clifton, his betrothed, received him 
with cold hauteur. 

Carolyn Clifton is tall and elegantly proportioned, 
and moves with high-bred dignity. Her features are 
Grecian; her complexion is dazzlingly fair, save when 
the pure rich blood mantles in her cheek, and crim- 
sons the short and scornful lip. Her eyes are blue, 
and half veiled by their fair lashes, as in disdain of 
aught that might seek their glance. Her fair hair is 
carried up from her forehead,-and falls in bright, 
tendril-like curls around the back of her neck, lending 
an intellectual and queenly grace to the proud head. 
Miss Clifton wore a dress of pale blue silk, made low 
in the neck, with a long-waisted stomacher, tight 
sleeves reaching to the elbows, and ample flowing 
skirt. The neck was trimmed with a fall of deep lace, 
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then called a ‘‘tucker,’’ and answering to the present 
berthe. The tight half-sleeves were trimmed at the elbows 
by deep lace ruffles, shading the arm. A necklace of 
targe strung pearls around her throat, a bracelet of the 

i, same on her arm, and a pearl-headed pin run through 

~ the Grecian knot of ringlets at the back of her head, 
completed her toilet. She carried in her hand and 
toyed carelessly with a beautiful fan of marabout 
feathers. She was the daughter of the first Mrs. Clif- 
ton, of Clifton, a fair, proud Maryland lady. Miss 
Clifton had ‘‘received her education’’ at a first-class 
‘*Ladies’ Institute’ at Richmond. 3 

Zuleime, the younger sister, was about fourteen 
years of age, but well grown and full formed for her 
years. She was the daughter of the second Mrs. 
Clifton, a beautiful West Indian Creole, who died in 
giving her life. She had the snowy skin and damask 
cheek of her father’s fair race, and the glittering black 
hair and sparkling black eyes of her Creole mother. 
Her dress was of plain white muslin, with short 
sleeves and low neck, and coral necklace, which well 
set off the exceeding brilliancy of her complexion. 
Zuleime was home for the mid-summer holidays. 

Mrs. Clifton, of Clifton, Georgia! 

‘‘Yes, she is, indeed, the most beautiful woman in 
the whole world,’’ exclaimed Fairfax, to himself, as 
he turned from the fair and dignified Carolyn, the 
brilliant and sparkling Zuleime, to the dark and grace- 
ful Georgia. She is of medium height. Her com- 
plexion is a rich, dark, uniform olive, her very cheeks 
being of the same hue, but so transparently clear, 
that that which would mar the perfection of another 
face adds deeper beauty to hers. Yes! the delicate 
bloom of the fair Carolyn, and the bright damask 
blush of the brilliant Zuleime, seem commonplace 
beside the perfect beauty of the pure, clear olive cheek 
of the dark Georgia. Her hair is intensely black. 
Her eyebrows are black and arched. Her eyelashes 
are long, black and drooping. Her eyes are—mid- 
night? No, her eyes are darker, stiller, and more 
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solemn yet. Thunder clouds? No, for her eyes are 
more stormy and impending still—and their electric 
Stroke is silent as it is fatal. In short, her eyes 
resemble nothing but themselves. Her dress is of 
black gauze, over black silk, made high to veil her 
neck, and finished with a narrow black lace, within 
which gleams around her throat a necklace of jet and 
gold. She wears no other jewelry. <A large black 
lace mantilla is carelessly thrown over all. Her 
motion might be set to music. And when she sits 
still, she is so still, and dark, and beautiful. 

She was the daughter of a portrait painter in Rich- 
mond. Mr. Clifton had met her under the following 
circumstances: On finally withdrawing his eldest 
daughter from school, he wished, before carrying her 
home, to have her portrait taken, and went to the 
studio of Mr. Fuller, portrait and miniature painter, 
where he chanced to see her for the first time, the art- 
ist’s beautiful child, Georgia. He took so strong a 
fancy to this bewitching creature, that he delayed his 
departure for three weeks, at the end of which, besides 
the accomplished Miss Clifton, he took home the art- 
ist’s daughter as the fourth Mrs. Clifton, of Clifton, 
much to the indignation of the haughty Carolyn; who 
_ never ceased to treat her beautiful young step-mother 
- with scorn and contempt. 

Supper was announced, and the old gentleman, ris- 
ing, requested his nephew to lead in his wife, while he 
himself took the arm of his eldest daughter, and left 
Zuleime to Mr. Fairfax. They entered a large and 
pleasant dining-room, where stood an elegant table, 
laid with a damask table-cloth, set out with silver 
plate, and Sevres porcelain, and laden ‘‘with all the 
luxuries of the season.’’ 

_ “Contrast is all the seasoning of existence. For yes- 

terday we sat down to eat supper off of pewter plates, 

in a mean hut, with rude mountaineers; to-night we- 
sit at the elegant tea-table of Clifton, surrounded with 
beautiful, refined ladies,’’ said Frank. 

The sprightly Zuleime laughed, and said she doubted 
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whether he would find more substantial or savory fare 
here. 

After all were served, the conversation became 
general, old Mr. Clifton being ‘‘the life of the com- 
pany.’’ He chatted, jested, told anecdotes, and finally 
inspired Frank, who gave a laughable description of 
their adventures on the Alleghanies. At this the old 
gentleman began to rally his proud daughter on her 
gratuitous ill-humor of the preceding evening, and 
then to scold the young men for their effeminacy and , 
want of gallantry. Now, to be charged, all at once, 
with effeminacy and want of gallantry, was too much 
for Frank. So he began to clear his fame, assuring 
the company that they had been hospitably sheltered in 
the cabin of a beautiful-shepherdess. 

‘““Ves,’’ said Frank, ‘‘so beautiful that Clifton 
couldn’t keep his eyes off her, and while I sat and 
played checkers with her brother, he sat and studied 
her face, ‘and it were a book,’—for hours. I wish you 
had seen him, Miss Clifton— 


*€ ‘Never gazed the moon 
Upon the water as he sat and read 
As ’twere her eyes.’” 


‘*Ah-h-h! Are you there, my fine fellow?’’ chuckled 
the old gentleman, pointing his finger at his nephew. 

“T assure you, sir ’ began Captain Clifton, 
gravely. 

‘““Oh, don’t assure me! Assure Carolyn! What 
d’ye think o’ that, Carolyn? What d’ye think o’ that? 
More cause for ill-humor last night, than ye 
thought, eh?’’ 

And Carolyn— 


‘Oh, what a deal of scorn looked beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of her lip!” 


There are some women who cannot bear jest upon 
such subjects—who cannot tolerate that their lovers 
should look with common curiosity upon any other 
young female face. And such a woman was Carolyn 
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Gower Clifton. Captain Clitton knew this, and silently 
wished Frank and the mountain girl both at the bot- 
tom of the Devil’s Staircase. 

The old gentleman laughed: Frank jested and blun- 
dered; the sprightly Zuleime sparkled with fun and 
frolic. 

When supper was over they adjourned to the draw- 
ing-room. Miss Clifton passed imperiously down the 
room, and took her seat upon a distant divan. Cap- 
tain Clifton followed, with a troubled air, and sat 
down on the low ottoman at her feet. 

- “*Now,’’ exclaimed Frank, to himself, ‘tI cannot see 
what Clifton finds to worship in that arrogant girl. 
If it were this bright, warm Zuleime, here, now! But 
her! I might really suspect him of being a fortune- 
hunter, and her of being an heiress, if I didn’t know 
that Archer Clifton is himself the heir of the entailed 
estate of Clifton, and that if his uncle were to die 
to-night, he might, if he pleased, turn all these penni- 

‘less women out of the house to-morrow! Can’t under- 
stand it, for my life! But I suppose the bond of sym- 
pathy between them is their name and their pride!”’ 

**Are your soliloquies as good-natured as your con- 
versation, Mr. Fairfax?’’ inquired the laughing 
Zuleime. 

‘Not quite, I’m afraid, my dear.”’ 

“Do you know how to play chess, Mr. Fairfax?’’ 

‘‘T know how to play anything you wish—even the 
fool!’’ 

‘Oh! the latter is not so rare!’’ laughed the maiden, 
taking her seat, and they commenced the game in 
earnest. 

All this time the old gentleman, with his kind smile 
and glance, had been walking leisurely up and down, 
pausing now by the work-table at which sat his beauti- 
ful wife, while he toyed with the elegant trifles of her 

_ work-box. 

Frank was soon deeply immersed in his game. The 
room was very quiet, it seemed the sanctuary of do- 

-mestic happiness! At one extremity sat the betrothed 
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lovers, conversing in a low tone. At the other extrem- 
ity sat the graceful young wife, seeming more like the 
darling spoiled child of the old man, her husband, who 
sat reading by her side. About midway of the room 
sat Frank and his bright companion, too deeply inter- 
ested in their chess to notice the happy lovers, or to 
observe the quiet contentment of the old man with - 
his beautiful darling. This room seemed a temple of 
domestic truth and trust, so thought Frank, until rais- 
ing his eyes from his game, his glance chanced to fall 
for an instant upon the face of Mrs. Clifton. 

It might have been the darkness of her surroundings 
which threw into such strong relief that fearful coun- 
tenance, for the black dress and flowing black man- 
tilla veiled all her form, while the clustering deep black 
curls darkly shaded her face. Her form was turned 
from the table and bent over the arm of the chair— 
her bosom was heaving, her lips apart and humid, her 
nostrils slightly distended, and her eyes, those beauti- 
ful eyes, fixed with a passionate, fierce, devouring 
gaze upon some distant object. 

Frank impulsively followed the direction of that 
consuming gaze, to where the betrothed lovers sat, 
fully reconciled. Clifton, unconscious of all eyes; but 
those blue orbs that smiled so graciously upon him, 
was pressing Carolyn’s hand to his lips in an ecstasy 
of love and gratitude. Frank turned again to Mrs. 
Clifton. Her countenance had changed. Her brow 
and cheek were darkened, her teeth and lips clenched 
together, her eyes fixed upon the lovers with the bale- 
ful glare of a demon. And yet it was only a look— 
the look of an instant—but the shadow on all things 
seemed to remain. No more did that room seem the 
blessed retreat of household faith and love—the house 
was cursed! 

Frank was of a highly honorable nature, but impress- 
ible—he could no longer confine his attention to the 
game; he misplayed awkwardly. Zuleime laughed at 
him. He lost the game. Frank arose from the table 
and sauntered out on the piazza, exclaiming inwardly: 
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“Ugh! I believe in Satan, since I’ve seen that 
woman!’’ He stood now upon the piazza at the back 
of the house, and the majestic crescent of cliffs was 
before him. ‘The quiet of the night, the coolness of 
the breeze, the beauty and sublimity of the mountains, 
with their peaks bathed in moonlight—the distant 
glimpse of the bend in the river, where it lay likea 
silver lake among the hills. He returned to the parlor 
in a happier mood. There he found the family 
grouped around the table, on which sat a silver 
basket of pineapples. 

*“Come, Mr. Fairfax, my dear fellow, we are waiting 
for you,’’ said the old gentleman, beckoning him. 

Frank joined them; after this repast the family 
retired. 


CHAPTER III 
MRS. CLIFTON, OF HARDBARGAIN 


Clifton by the morning sunlight! Oh! that I could 
show it to you as Fairfax saw it from the balcony of 
his chamber on the morning after his arrival! It 
seemed a vast, boundless ocean of greenery, of which 
the vales and mountains were the stupendous waves, 
charmed to sleep. 

The breakfast-table was set in the lawn under the 
shadow of the pine elms. 

The old gentleman, in cool, white linen—the sisters 
in white cambric; Georgia, in her usual dress of black, 
were assembled on the piazza. They greeted Mr. 
Fairfax. Captain Clifton joined them, and they sat 
down to breakfast. 

After breakfast, Captain Clifton invited Mr. Fairfax 
to his mother’s farm. The day was very fine and 
_ cool, and their path was shaded by overhanging trees. 
It was altogether a delightful ride. Clifton inquired: 

“Frank, what instigated you to romance so last 
night?’’ 

“Romance? I didn’t romance, except in saying 
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that the girl was beautiful. I said that for your 
cerdit!’’ 

‘Oh! I ought to be exceedingly obliged to you!”’ 

‘*Yes; but what fooled you into sitting and studying 
that ugly little girl’s hard face all the evening?’’ 

‘*T did not think her ugly at all. She has a noble 
countenance. One of which an empress might be 
proud of!”’ 

‘‘Ha, ha! I saw nothing but a mountainous fore- 
head.”’ 

‘Yet even you cannot find any but a noble smile in 
speaking of her ‘ugly’ features!’’ 

‘*Ah! what will Miss Clifton think of this admira- 
tion?’’ 

‘Sir, Miss Clifton has my deepest homage. You 
know that I have always had a proclivity to the study 
of character. That mountain girl’s face presented the 
most extraordinary combination of power and good- 
ness I have ever met with.”’ 

‘Oh! then you only studied the maiden as the bot- 
anist would study a new plant, the geologist a new 
fossil f 

‘““Or the astronomer a new star? Precisely, sir! 
Except that the human being is the highest and most 
absorbing.’’ 

‘‘This passes belief—smitten with an ugly mountain 
girl? 

‘‘Frank, you really anger me. Listen, then, and I 
will tell you why that child interested me somuch. I 
saw in her face the signs of wonderful force of char- 
acter, as yet undeveloped. I was surprised to find all 
that in the humble mountaineer.’’ 

‘“‘And did you not wish to be a providence to the 
mountain girl, and open a field for so much energy?’’ 

‘*Perhaps such a thought might have presented itself 
to my mind. If so, it was dismissed at once. <A 
highly-gifted man of low birth must have extraordi- 
nary talents to elevate himself above his condition— 
for a girl in such a case it is impossible.” 

They were now at the top of the ridge, entering 
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upon a stony, half-reclaimed farm, in the midst of 
which stood a rude, but substantial house, built of 
hewn rocks and surrounded by trees. All around rose 
the forest-crowned hills; all around them lay fields of 
stunted corn. 

“This is Hardbargain,’’ said Captain Clifton, opening 
a rude farm gate, while his companion passed through. 

““Hardbargain! I should think it the hardest of all 
bargains to receive this farm as a gift,’’ replied Frank. 

“Yes,” admitted Captain Clifton. ‘‘It was once 
called Rocky Ridge. A poor man got a grant of it— 
spent all his health in trying to bring the rugged soil 
under cultivation—failed—christened the place Hard- 
scrabble, and sold it to my grandfather. My grand- 
father repented the purchase, re-christened the ill- 
starred farm Hardbargain. My mother, with myself, 
then aninfant, was a temporary sojourner at Clifton, No 
sooner had my grandfather made a gift to my father of 
this nearly barren farm, than my mother set all her 
faculties at work for its cultivation and improvement. 
Being determined not to eat the bread of dependence 
by remaining at Clifton after my grandfather’s death, 
my mother sold all her jewelry and plate, which had 
been left her by a deceased maiden aunt, and applied 
the proceeds to the improvement of Hardbargain. 
She hired laborers. There was a rude log hut, built 
Dyeine first settler upon the land. -She hired a 
woman, and placed her in that hut to keep house and 
cook for them. She was her own overseer. I tell 
you that my dear mother was one in ten thousand. 
She was a true heroine, a heroine of domestic life. 
Abandoning all her habits of elegance and refinement, 
despising luxury, ease and comfort, that she might win 
from the desert an independent home for her family! 
My dear mother had no reason to suppose that my 


‘uncle would not be blessed with a male heir, that I, 
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her son, for whom she toiled to secure a rugged farm, 
would be the inheritor of entailed Clifton! When the 
army was reduced, and my father came home, he 
found a comfortable house and a productive farm,’’ 
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Clifton. seemed to have fallen into one of his fits of 
reminiscence; scarcely conscious that he was talking. 

‘*My first recollection of my dearest mother, is of a 
very noble-looking lady, of dark complexion, black 
hair, and gray eyes. I recollect, when an infant four 
years old, being brought out from the mansion house 
of Clifton every morning, to the back-road gate, 
where she sat upon her horse awaiting me, with a 
little basket, containing our dinner, hanging on the 
horn of the saddle. I used to be lifted to the saddle 
before her, and while her left arm encircled me, with 
her right hand she would guide her horse around the 
base of the cliff, and take the winding bridle-path that 
led up the Rocky Ridge, upon which lay her sterile 
farm of Hardbargain. Oh! I remember how she used 
to ride from field to field, making investigations and 
giving directions to her rude workmen. Oh! my noble 
mother! how few would have displayed her courage 
and fortitude! The land was at last cleared up. A 
comfortable house was built, and my mother moved 
into it to receive my father when he should come 
home. He came at last—it was a happy time—and 
well I remember how my mother’s young, but stern and 
weather-beaten face, bloomed and softened again into 
youth. and beauty and womanhood by her soldier’s 
side. But, ah! he had survived all the horrible perils 
to die at home, where every care and comfort sur- 
rounded him. Yes, he came home in the winter of 
—82. Toward the spring he took a slight cold—it 
settled upon his lungs—before winter came again, he 
died. My honored mother was a_ strong-minded 
woman. She loved him as only the strong can love. 
. But she has never been the same woman since. When 

her son’s welfare demanded her care, she aroused 
every faculty of her mind and body. Even at that 
epoch of time there was no reason to suppose that I 
should inherit the Clifton estate. My uncle had mar- 
ried his second wife. My dear mother taxed soul, 
body and estate to defray my expenses at college. It 
was also to her persevering exertions, as well as to 


oh 
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the late military services of my deceased father, that 
Iowed my commissionin thearmy. They say that mis- 
fortunes never come single. Good fortune certainly 
never does, if I may judge of our own experience of both. 
When I had left college, the heaviest tax was raised 
from our income, and when I obtained a commission 
in the army, my year’s pay more than doubled the 
annual income from the proceeds of the farm. At 
_ this time also my mother received a legacy from an 
aged and distant relative, which enabled her to stock 
her farm well, and furnish her house comfortably. 
My uncle having lost his third wife, and at last given 
up all thoughts of a son of his own, began to take quite 
a paternal interest in me, and finding neither myself 
nor my mother disposed to forego each other’s society, 
would have persuaded the latter to take up her abode 
under his roof. But that arrangement did not suit 
my mother. Nor, indeed, under any circumstances, 
should I have consented to the plan. We compro- 
mised the matter by my agreeing to spend half the time 
of furlough at Clifton. As for my uncle, he consoled 
himself in not getting my mother’s society at Clifton, 
by marrying a fourth wife."’ 

“I am impressed with the idea that your mother is 
a very proud woman, Clifton!’’ said Frank. 

“She is the only true republican I know in this 
whole Republic. Sprung, herself, from an ancient, 
noble, and haughty race, she yet honors talent and 
virtue, when met with in the lowest ranks. But here 
We are, and you shall judge for yourself,’’ concluded 
Captain Clifton, as he opened a gate admitting them 
into a shady yard and walked on to the house. It was 
a plain, oblong stone building, of two stories, with a 
deep, shady piazza, running the whole length of the 
front. It was divided through the center by a wide 
_ passageway, from which opened four large, airy 
- rooms. They were met at the front door by a neatly- 

clothed negro girl, who, opening a door on the right 
' next the front, showed them into a cool, plainly- 
hed parlor ; the walls and ceiling being simply 
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whitewashed, and the floor bare, but highly polished 
with wax, as was the summer custom of the country 
at that day. The fireplace was open and filled with 
green bushes. The window curtains and the lounge 
and easy-chair covers were all of chintz. There wasa 
reality of substantial comfort Frank thought he had 
never seen elsewhere. And when he rested himself 
in one of those cool arm-chairs, he declared that a feel- 
ing of at-home-ativeness came over him, such as he 
had never experienced since he left his own mother’s 
house. The negro girl then left the room to summon 
her mistress, and shortly after the lady of the house 
entered. 

Mrs. Clifton, of Hardbargain, was now about fifty 
years of age; tall, and inclining to en bon point. Her 
complexion was dark, and her hair and eyes 
black. Her features were strongly marked and com- 
manding, indicative of great strength of will and 
indomitable firmness of purpose, all moderated, how- 
ever, by the expression of her countenance, which was 
at once composed and gracious. Her manner was 
marked by unaffected dignity and courtesy—her dress 
was of very plain dark silk, made high to the throat, 
and with sleeves coming down to the wrists, a small 
ruff set closely around her neck, fastened with a 
inourning pin. She advanced into the room and 
greeted her son with affection, and welcomed Mr. 
Fairfax with courtesy. Frank thought her a very 
noble-looking woman, though somewhat stiff and cold. 
Indeed, all strangers thought her cold and proud. 
Never was a greater misapprehension of character; 
never did a larger or more generous heart live in the 
bosom of woman. She sat down and entered into an 
easy conversation with her son and his friend, inquir- 
ing into the particulars of their journey. Once during 
the recital her cheek almost imperceptibly changed. 
It was at the telling of the hair-breadth escape at the 
brink of the Devil’s Staircase, but upon that she made 
no observation whatever. She rang a little hand-bell, 
which was answered by the entrance of Hennie. She 
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took a bunch of keys from her pocket, and giving them 
to the girl, directed her to bring refreshments, Hen- 
nie soon returned, bearing a large waiter with home- 
made wine, cake, and a basket of fine peaches and 
pears. She inquired after the health and well-being 
of the family of White Cliffs. The conversation then 
became of more general interest. Then the discourse 
took a higher tone, and the agricultural and political 
conditions and prospects. And Mr. Fairfax wondered 
at the extent of information, the strong grasp of mind, 
and the depth of thought upon subjects apparently so 
foreign to her daily experience. 

Before their departure, Captain Clifton took an 
opportunity—while Mr. Fairfax was walking around 
the room and staring at some old family pictures, 
among which hung a portrait of Oliver Cromwell—to 
draw his mother aside, and say to her: 

“You heard Mr. Fairfax speak of the young moun- 
tain girl who kindly conducted us to her grandfather’s 
cabin?’’ 

mes." 

“It is for her that I would enlist your protection. 
This young girl is deserving of your kindest offices.’’ 

*“Does she deserve them?’’ 

*“Mother, she impressed me as being a child of high 
moral and mental endowments, and the trying expe- 
rience of one night proved the truth of that impression.’”” 

*“Does she need my good offices?’’ 

-**Mother! with the finest capacities, she is nearly 
destitute of all opportunities of intellectual culture, 
Her brother being best acquainted with the circum- 
stances, is the best judge in the premises, and is very 
anxious upon his sister’s account, and wishes to get 
her a place at service.”’ 

‘But if she is a girl of soexcellent a nature, will she 
leave her aged relative?’’ 

“Not willingly, but—l wish the opportunity of 


improving her condition afforded her, I promised her 
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brother Carl that it should be presented.’”’ 
“I know Carl—he worked for me during the past 
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year. If his sister is equal to him she must be a met- 
itorious girl.”’ 

‘She is very superior to him, madam.’ 

With her eyes fixed upon the ‘ground she 2 rele for 
a few moments, then lifting them, said: 

‘*Write to your friend, Carl Kavanagh—— 

“Not my friend!’’ haughtily interrupted her son. 

““Write then to your dependent, Carl Kavanagh, 
and let him know that Iam willing to receive his sis- 
ter into my own service on trial.’’ 

‘“*Thank you, dearest madam, I will write to-day, 
and send a messenger with the letter. I am really 
pleased and grateful.’”’ ; 

The young men soon after took leave, being 
engaged to dine that day at home at White Cliffs. 

“Clifton!’’ said Mr. Fairfax, as they rode along, 
‘fexcuse me for telling you how highly I honor your 
mother—she is a lady whom to praise is presumption! 
But, how is it that she resembles so closely that old 
portrait of Oliver Cromwell, which hangs between two 
family portraits? It is not possible you claim descent 
from him?’ 

‘“My mother does, by the female line. My mother 
venerates his character very highly.”’ 

‘**Yes,and in many points of character she is like him.’”’ 

In conversation such as this the friends reached 
White Cliffs. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE TIDE OF FATE 


Captain Clifton had written to Carl Kavanagh, 
informing him of the situation. And within this letter 
he had inclosed a longer one, to Kate, filled with good 
counsels and urgent reasons why she should yield to 
the wishes of her brother, and accept the place offered 
toher. After having dispatched these letters by a boy, 
on horseback, he delivered himself up to the delights 
of Miss Clifton’s society. The next day his messenger 
returned, entered his presence, and handed him a 
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packet. It was a letter from Carl Kavanagh, inclos- 
ing one from Kate. He read Carl’s epistle first. It 
began by expressing gratitude to his benefactor, and 
went on by expressing much sorrow that he could not 
prevail upon Kate, either by entreaties or threats, to 
accept it. Captain Clifton fell into deep thought. 
Some proud people have a proclivity to patronage— 
Captain Clifton was very proud. . Perhaps it was really 
disappointed benevolence. Perhaps it was prescience 
—the shadow of coming events. Be that as it may, 
Archer Clifton walked up and down the floor in silent 
thought. It was wonderful how much the knowledge 
that he should not have this child at home in his 
mother’s house vexed his soul. 

At length he recollected Kate’s own letter. He 
opened it. The paper was perfectly clean. She 
acknowledged the goodness of Captain Clifton— 
expressed regret that she could not leave her grand- 
father, who needed her services, and subscribed her- 
self Captain Clifton’s obliged and grateful servant. 
But here is a postscript. It read thus: 


*P. S.—I hope Captain Clifton will pardon me, if 
he thinks that I am doing wrong—but it has come 
into my head, that as Captain Clifton is about to 
marry, and’ reside in future at White Cliffs—and as 
Mrs. Clifton, of Hardbargain, will then be quite alone 
—and as she is not so young, or active, or able to ride 
about her plantation, overseeing her field hands as for- 
“merly—perhaps she will be thinking of getting a farm 
manager—if so, will Captain Clifton kindly remember 
my brother Carl, and speak a favorable word for him 
to the lady of Hardbargain, who already knows and 
trusts him? If Carl gets a situation as overseer, I can 
keep house for him, and we can both take care of our 
_ grandfather. Indeed I am afraid Captain Clifton will 
be justly angry with me for this liberty.’’ 


“What a letter for arustic girl of fourteen. Yet 
characteristic of her and of her situation. Showing 
4 flection, forethought, and promptitude, mingled with 
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that frankness which belongs to total ignorance of 
the world. To dare to speak familiarly of our domes- 
tic affairs. But yet how naively she deprecates my 
displeasure, at what she feels may be received as pre- 
sumption.’”’ 

So deeply did Captain Clifton study Kate and her 
letter. 

He was a man of prompt decision and action. 

‘“Yes, my mother must be relieved from her arduous 
occupation. Why should I never have seen the neces- 
sity until Catherine held it up before me? Yes—my 
mother must have a manager on her farm, and Carl 
Kavanagh shall be the man. I will pay his salary 
myself.’’ And he rung the bell, ordered his horse, 
and in less than fifteen minutes was on his way to 
Hardbargain. 

As he rode up to the house, he met a girl going to 
the spring, and inguired where her mistress was to be 
found. He was told ‘‘down in the wheat field.’’ So, 
turning his horse’s head, he rode to a wide harvest 
field, where he found Mrs. Clifton, superintending 
the operations of some fifteen or twenty laborers, who 
were employed in stacking wheat. He rode up to his 
mother’s side, saying: 

*“*Busily engaged as ever, I see, mother.’ 

‘*How do you do, Archer? Yes, very nian 

While Captain Clifton was revolving in his mind 
the best way of introducing the object of his visit, she 
quite unconsciously relieved him from his embarrass- 
ment, by saying: 

“IT begin to find this business too much for me, 
Archer. This continuing out in the fields day after 
day, throughout this burning weather, begins to tell, 
even upon my constitution.’ 

Archer Clifton looked at his mother and noticed for 
the first time a slight but certain change in her coun- 
tenance. That look pierced him to the heart. The 
fainter sound of her voice, too, had vaguely suggested 
failing strength. He realized, then, for the first time, 


that his mother was mortal—that some day he should © 
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lose her. But more than all things else on earth—more 
deeply—though less ardently—than his own fair 
expectant bride—did Archer Clifton love his mother! 
It had even been said, some years before, by one who 
knew him best, that Clifton could never love any 
woman with the full force of his nature unless in qual- 
ities of mind and heart she resembled his mother. 

As the new pang of fear for his mother’s health sped 
through his heart, Archer Clifton took her hand—he 
had a singularly sweet and persuasive voice and man- 
ner, when moved by his affections, and said: 

““There is no necessity for it, dear mother.’’ 

*‘I know it, Archer. For some years past this per- 
sonal superintendence has been more a matter of habit 
than of necessity. If I could find a good manager I 
might try one. 

“What do you think of Carl Kavanagh in that 
capacity?’’ 

“Carl, he has never managed a plantation.”’ 

“But yet he has a practical knowledge of agricul- 
ture, and is a man of more intelligence than is usually 
to be found in his class.’’ 

*“Yes—he is,’’ said the lady, thoughtfully. 

‘*He is a man of excellent character, and faultless 
habits.’’ 

“True—but he is young, and has had no expe- 
rience. ’’ 

““And never will have, unless some one gives him 
the opportunity. Why, his youth is positively an 
advantage—for with his practical knowledge, intelli- 
gence, and honesty, he will be free, and will the more 
readily fall into your system.”’ 

““There is something in that,’’ said the lady. ‘‘And 
now, Archer, you will dine with me to- day. And the 

‘next week belongs to me. You must bring your 
friend with you when you come. 

“But, dear mother, about this Carl Kavanagh—I 
a ane you will consider the plan favorably, and try 


“T will think of it, Archer, because you propose it. 
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The hornis blowing for dinner, and my task for the 
day isrelieved. Let us return to the house.”’ 

They turned their animals’ heads, and rode up the 
ascent, and entered the shady yard. Then the lady 
alighted and leaning on the arm of her son, entered the 
house. A plain but substantial dinner was soon 
served. Archer Clifton enjoyed his mother’s plain 
meals more than the most luxurious dinners. He 
could go and stretch himself upon the best lounge, 
with a book, and read or doze until she had attended 
to the putting away of her things. Then she would 
come and sit in the rocking-chair by his side. Not 
but that he honored—nay, revered her—but that he 
enjoyed only in her house, that deep, full sense of 
home freedom, which not only her son but to a certain 
degree all others felt, who possessed the privilege of 
the lady’s friendship. 

This afternoon, then, he was lying at his ease on the 
cool lounge between the two front windows. But the 
picturesque beauty of his dark, handsome face, atoned 
for all the rest. His mother sat in an easy-chair near 
him, and a work-stand by her side—for that vigorous 
woman never required a lounge in the daytime—in 
every act of her daily life. She was happy in seeing 


others comfortable around her. Indeed, courage with- — 
out asperity, power without arrogance, formed the 


peculiar excellence of her character. No wonder that 
her son revered her. No wonder it had been said of 
him, that he never could love a woman with all the 
power of his nature, unless in mental and moral 
endowments she resembled his mother. As they 
talked together this afternoon, the hours slipped away 


till late in the evening, before the image of the beauti- © 


ful Carolyn had power to draw him from the /e/e-a-tete. 
During the afternoon he had prevailed with his — 
mother to receive Carl Kavanagh as her overseer— 
and to have the comfortable log-cabin which had been 


occupied by the first proprietor of the soil prepared + 
for the peru” of the ara Ae hi ze 
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leave, he pressed his mother to his heart with so much 
fondness and power, that the quiet, calm lady 
laughed, and jested about Carolyn’s jealousy—even of 
his mother. 

* * * * * * * * 

Captain Clifton returned to White Cliffs, and gave 
himself up for the rest of the evening, to the charms 
of Carolyn’s conversation. 

The next day was one of festivity. Mrs, Clifton, of 
Hardbargain, came over to dine at White Cliffs, and 
to meet a large party of the neighboring gentry. The 
day after that, the whole party dined and spent the 
evening at Hardbargain. The wedding was to come 
off in the course of a month. Old Mr. Clifton had 
sent to England an extensive order, including a splen- 
did outfit for the bride, and they were now awaiting to 
hear of the arrival of the ‘‘Rockbridge’’ at Norfolk. 

_ In all the excitement of social enjoyment, Captain Clif- 
ton had found time to ride tothe mountain hut, and 
arrange with Carl Kavanagh to come and take the 
situation of overseer at Hardbargain. One thing sur- 
prised him. Kate, who had written so freely, received 
him with the old cold shyness and reserve. He agreed 
with Carl, that the latter, with his grandfather and 
sister, should remove to Hardbargain in the course of 

_ the week—and promised to have the log-house pre- 
pared for their reception. He shook hands with the 
old man and Carl on parting, but when he offered the 
same civility to Kate, she turned pale and trembled, 

_ and when he took her hand he found it cold. 

* “T do not think you are well—your mountain air 
does not engender chills, does it?’’ he asked, pressing 
the cold fingers. 

She raised her eyes one brief instant to his, and 
dropped them quickly again, while her pale cheek and 
“brow became suffused with crimson, and her hand that 

ex he held in his own throbbed like a heart. 

__ *“*When we get you to the plantation you will be bet- 

*,’’ said Clifton, kindly, shaking her hand. 

Captain Clifton rode away full of thought. What 
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was it to him that a rustic girl was too shy to express 
in person her thanks for a favor received? Many peo- 
ple more conversant with the world than Catherine 
can write that which they never can bring their lips to 
say. Yes—what to him except an object of his high 
patronage could be that girl of—not only “‘humble 
parentage,’’ but indubitably low birth? He rode on 
dissatisfied, he knew not wherefore, with her and him- 
self. 

As for Catherine, she stood—lost—lost to the con- 
sciousness of her grandfather’s and Carl’s presence— 
blaming herself for her awkwardness and seeming 
ingratitude; wondering why it was that when she saw 
him enter she grew cold and trembled so; and when 
he spoke to her in that gentle tone, and looked at her, 
her whole nature shrank away in fear, and though she 
would have given the world for the ability to express 
her gratitude and regard, all power of uttering a grate- 
ful word of or lifting a grateful glance to his face, 
deserted, and left her pale and trembling. Catherine 
stood with her mind deep in this problem until the 
harsh voice of Carl startled her, saying: 

‘*Well! are you going to stand there burrowing your 
eyes in the ground all day? A pretty way you have 
behaved! I am ashamed of you! Now there was 
Captain Clifton, condescending to come here and tell 
us himself of the place he had got for us—and here 
were you with not one word of thanks to give! I 
wonder what he’ll think of you?”’ 

‘“What, indeed?’’ repeated Catherine, very meekly. 

But Carl scarcely recognized her voice. It was no 
longer the childish treble—it was the deep, full, melo- 
dious voice of rich womanhood. 

‘Why, the kindest thought he can have of you, will 
be to think you are a fool—that is all.”’ 

‘“*Carl, 1 was in fear of him.’’ 

“In fear of Archer Clifton! A man of the highest 
honor—and one to whom even I, cautious as I am, 
could trust you with, to go from one end of the world 
to the other!”’ 
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“I know that, Carl. I know he is a gentleman of 
honor, but—but—I tremble before him, and have not 
courage to lift my eyes ag 

“But that is ridiculous! Why are you afraid of 
him?”’ 

Kate shook her head and waved her hand in that 
quick, short manner which was peculiar to her, and 
turned away—repeating in her own heart the question 
—‘‘Yes, why, why, why?’’ 

Whether the maiden found an answer to her ques- 
tion or not, remained a secret to Carl; and whatever 
phenomena the opening heart of the maiden revealed 
to herself were carefully shrouded away from the eyes 
of all. 

* * * * *& % % * 

How beautiful was Carolyn Clifton! So radiant, so 
refined! How Clifton’s heart swelled with admiration 
and pride as he gazed upon her queenly form—and 
how it glowed to think that in a very few days that 
fair and stately lady, who never deigned to own a pas- 
sion—would be his own—whose form he might press 
to his bosom in the fullest freedom of possession! 
How slowly dragged the days and hours! 

Weil would it have been for Archer Clifton could 
he have rent his gaze from his magnetic idol a 
moment, and caught a certain pair of evil eyes upon 
him, 


* CHAPTER V 


THE OLD MAN AND HIS BRIDE 


Carl Kavanagh and his sister were settled in the 
log-cabin on the farm of Hardbargain, Carl fell read- 
ily into his new business of overseeing it. Catherine 
began to busy herself in the management of her new 
home. Their cabin contained a sitting-room, kitchen, 
and two chambers. Mrs. Clifton had gratified her own 
benevolent disposition by adding several plain articles 


“ of furniture. She had, besides, given Catherine a set 
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of white dimity curtains, and a pair of coarse, home- 
made, white counterpanes. These gave an air of neat- 
ness to the sitting-room and two little bed-rooms. 
Mrs. Clifton was not addicted to taking sudden likings, 
yet her kindest affections were at once attracted 
toward Kate. At the first sight of Catherine, the 
noble countenance of the mountain girl riveted her 
esteem. There are some faces which we know at a 
glance cannot belong to other than a fine, high-toned 
character. And such a countenance was that of 
Catherine. And it won upon the lady every day, as no 
merely beautiful face could ever have done. For hers 
wasa brow 


‘Where every god did seem to set his seal to give the world 
: assurance of—” 


a peerless woman. Often Mrs. Clifton invited Cath- 
erine to bring her work and sit with her, and seldom 
did she let the girl return without placing in her hand 
some book just suitable to her very age and mind. 
And so Catherine grew to understand and appreciate 
Mrs, Clifton, and to look upon her with a feeling 
amounting almost to worship, But Kate was very 
shy, and her love only spoke in the stealthy look of 
affection fixed upon the lady, and withdrawn with a 
deeply blushing cheek if discovered. But by these 
sure tokens did Mrs. Clifton know the modesty and the 
sincerity of the maiden’s hidden heart. One afternoon 
she mustered up the courage to tell the lady that she 
should like to read to her; that she had some skill in 
doing up laces, and that she should be happy if she 
could assist Mrs. Clifton in such matters. Mrs, Clif- 
ton declined all her offers of service except that which 
related to the reading—which she accepted. So they 
began a course of historical reading with Rollin’s 
‘‘Ancient History.’’ It was indeed a rare intellectual 
pleasure to cultivate and hold communion with a fresh, 
enthusiastic mind like that of Catherine. And those 
afternoons were as happy for the lady as for her fro- 


tegee—happier for Catherine they could not haye been. 
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Once the shy girl was entirely carried out of herself 
and her reverie by the following circumstance: The 
Jady had inadvertently let fall that she was a descend- 
ant of Oliver Cromwell, when Kate, hurried beyond 
her consciousness, clasped her hand and gazed fer- 
_ vently up in her face, exclaiming: 

*“Descended from Oliver Cromwell!—that friend of 
man, that friend of freedom! Oh, it is no wonder, 
lady, that you are so noble, so superior to all the 
world!’’ 

*“My Catherine,’’ said the lady, ‘‘you know far too 
little of the world to judge how I stand in comparison 
to others. And what know you of Oliver Cromwell?’’ 

“Oh, lady! lady!’’ said Kate, warmly, ‘‘Carl and I 
had not many books, so we read what we had over and 
over again! And one of the books we read the most 
was the life of Oliver Cromwell!’ 

Very strong was the affection beginning to cement 
between the lady and the maiden. There was only 
one thing that disturbed Catherine in the perfect 
enjoyment of these afternoons. When Archer Clifton 
would surprise them by suddenly entering the room, 
her heart would stand still and her whole frame 
tremble with an agitation as impossible to comprehend 
as to conquer. And yet his departure failed to make 
her happy. Captain Clifton very seldom found time 
to visit his mother. 

At White Cliffs ‘‘all went merry as a marriage 
bell.’” The wedding-day was fixed for that day week, 
and great preparations were on foot. Some city 
guests from Richmond had arrived by particular invi- 
tation, four or five days before the expected wedding. 
Last of all came the boxes from Norfolk. Such treas- 
ure of splendid attire and jewelry! And such a trous- 
seau for the bride—conspicuous in which was the 
bridal dress and veil—the bridal dress and train of 
richest white brocade, heavily embroidered with sil- 
ver; the bridal veil of finest lace, the orange flower 
wreath of pearls and emeralds; the pearl embroid: 
_ ered gloves and slippers, the pearl and silver-mounted 
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fan, and all complete in correspondence. And richer 
still was a ball-dress of blue silver-embroidered bro- 
cade, with its elegant coiffure of ostrich feathers. 

Every one was too happy to notice the deathly hue 
of Georgia’s cheek, far less to detect the fitful glance 
of the well-guarded eye. Every one but her husband, 
who followed her into her own chamber, saying, as he 
fondly laid his hand upon her shoulder: 

**My darling doesn’t seem to be merry.”’ 

She shrank from his touch, exclaiming, almost 
shrilly: 

‘*“Leave me!”’ 

‘**Leave you, my dear!—my child—why leave you?’’ 
he asked, passing his hand gently around her 
shoulders. 

‘“Leave me!’’ she cried, sharply, casting off the arm 
and springing back, her cheek blanched, her teeth 
snapping. 

‘““But why should my pet have dark hours?’’ he 
persisted. 

‘*Keep off, old man! You know not what you do!’’ 

“*Yes, I know I’m old—I wish I wasn’t, for 1 love 
you, my darling. Yes, I love you more tenderly and 
less selfishly than if I was younger. Would a young 
man love you so tenderly, Georgia?’ 

‘*Driveler! You make me loathe you! How little 
do you understand me! You sting my soul to frenzy 
with your dotage!”’ 

‘*Dotage! Yes! Isuppose you consider it dotage!”’ 

‘*Yes! driveling, idiotic, imbecile dotage!’’ 

‘*Yes, I do suppose you think it is! I am too old for 
you, Georgia—I know it, alas! too well, now that it is 
too late. You did not raise the least objection to 
becoming my wife.’’ 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha! ha! Objection! I was but fifteen 
when you bribed me with a set of jewels anda gold- 
mounted work-box! I was a child, delighted with 
glittering toys, and very fond of the grandfatherly old 
man!’’ 

‘*You were very fond of me when you were a child! 
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I should not have married you, Georgia! I should not 
have sacrificed you to my selfish love—yet, no! it was 
not selfish love! I wished your greatest good. I 
wished to surround you for life with all the means 
and appliances of happiness. I wished to give you a 
sumptuous home, splendid apparel, costly jewels—all 
those things which women value so much. I wished to 
give them all to my darling before she should have 
time to feel the need of them!”’ 

“Ha! ha! ha!’’ bitterly laughed the girl. ‘‘Do you 
know what women value more than gold, and jewels, 
and dress, and carriages?—the ungalled, unfettered 
heart’s freedom!’ 

““T know it! My love has destroyed your happiness. 
Oh, Georgia! did you never see a beautiful bird, and 
long to have it for your own, only to caress and pamper 
and pet it?’’ 

““Ah-h! And did you never see such a bird, in spite 
of all the petting, beat out its weary life against its 
prison bars and die?’’ 

**Don’t die, Georgia! Alas! I wished only to make 
you happy—I have failed. I have made you mis- 
erable!’’ 

** *Miserable,’ ruined! despairing! desperate!’’ she 
cried. 

“Nay, not despairing, Georgia! I am an old man. 
I have not very long to live, and when I die you will 
still be avery young woman. And after my head is 
laid low, Georgia will be a beautiful young widow—ay, 
and with a rich jointure, too!’’ 

“T tell you that if you were to die to-morrow, my 
life is not the less ruined.’’ 

“That cannot be, Georgia. Ruined? What! at 
seventeen years of age? Nonsense! You are hysteri- 
cal!’’ he said, moving toward her with outstretched 
arms. 

/  ‘Dotard! driveler!’’ she cried, turning fiercely upon 
him, with eye blazing with scorn and malignity. 
“‘Imbecile!’’ 

_ The old gentleman turned away, walked several 
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times slowly up and down the floor, and finally saying: 
“Yes, I know I am a dotard, and I grow ashamed of 
dotage ’’ clapped his hat upon his head and walked 
out, 

Bitterly did the old man rue his folly, yet he knew 
but half the cause of that woman’s fierce outbreaks of 
temper. 

She followed his retreating form, gnawing her white 
lips, while she muttered, in a low, fierce tone: 

‘‘T could bite my tongue off for thus. betraying me! 
Shall. I ever have power to chain the tiger in me? 
But before they shall marry under my very eyes, and 
live here, maddening my soul and senses, day and 
night, by the view of their love and joy, I will pull 
down ruin on the heads of all!’’ She paused in silent 
thought some time, then rising, said: ‘‘Down, tiger 
heart! And now to go and pacify the old man before 
his vexation betrays me to the others. In time I shall 
learn to curb wild impulses, and only spring upon my 
prey when time and place is fit!’’ 

Soft, smooth, fascinating, she glided into the upper 
piazza, where the old man’s footfall was heard; and 
with an air of sweet, childish freedom, she raised his 
arm, and, putting her beautiful head under it, drew 
his hand around her neck and over her bosom, and 
looking up pleadingly, murmured: 

‘‘T am so sorry, Mr. Clifton!’’ 

‘‘Never mind, my dear,’’ said the old gentleman, 
stooping and kissing her brow. 

‘‘Oh! you are good, I’m quite unworthy of you!’’ 
she whispered, softly, pressing her head against his 
bosom, 

‘**You darling!’’cried the old man, stroking her curls, 

‘‘T am such an irritable child! No one would have 
patience with me but you—that is the reason I love 
you so!”’ 

‘You do love me, then?’’ gazing in her witching 
face. 

_‘*Oh, dearly! Look in my eyes and see if I don’t!’”’ 

‘I know you do. And I love you entirely!’’ 
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"Ah! how can you then? I have so many faults!’’ 

“I love your little faults. Brighten up! Never 
mind! My sweet! you can’t be spoiled! you are so 
ingenuous! But now tell me what vexed my little girl 
this evening?’ 3 
/ “Well, now it was this! I thought you loved Caro- 
lyn and Zuleime better than me!’ replied the artful 
woman. 

“Why, you jealous little witch! Why, I have to 
pray Heaven’s pardon daily for not loving them a 
hundredth part as much!—kiss me!”’ 

Georgia nerved her loathing heart to give the 
demanded kiss, and then joined the party in the par- 
lor, as smooth, seductive, dangerous as ever; while the 
old man walked up and down the piazza, smiling and 
saying: 

“She is a child—nothing but a child!’’ 

Alas! little recking of the household treachery, the 
household wreck that ‘“‘child’’ was preparing! 


GHAPTER’ VI 


THE RUPTURED TIE 


What ruin a single spark of fire may spread, if care- 
lessly or designedly dropped amid combustible or 
inflamable material! 

The three scenes I am about to describe took place 
very nearly as they are related. 

But first a few words of explanation. 

I feel that I have scarcely done justice to the char- 
acter of Carolyn Clifton. * And most people, her family 
included, supposed her to be destitute of sensibility. 
Perhaps she was lacking in warmth of affection for her 
immediate domestic circle. Her whole heart, with all 
its deep, profound devotion, was given to Archer Clif- 
ton. And, while secretly -bestowing upon him her 
entire, undivided love, she openly exacted a full, 
unshared return—an exclusive worship. 
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In truth, she was a little jealous of Clifton’s affec- 
tion for his mother! To this jealousy she had never 
given breath—indeed, to her own passionate love she 
had never yet given word—preferring in her maiden 
pride to leave it to be inferred. She had never even 
looked her jealousy, yet Mrs. Clifton, with the fine 
instinct of a woman and a mother, guessed it, and in 
her presence skilfully eluded all demonstrations of 
affection from her son. So well was the proud, exact- 
ing spirit of Miss Clifton known in her own family that 
even Zuleime dared take no childish liberty with her sis- 
ter’s betrothed. She was, besides, like all women of her 
fair complexion and fine tempered nerves ‘‘a discerner 
of spirits.’’ And this quick, delicate and sure percep- 
tion never failed her, except when she was agitated 
and blinded by inward passion. Thus, perhaps, quite 
unconsciously, she read the heart of her betrothed. 

At all events, there was quite enough combustible 
material on hand for a single spark to ignite it and 
spread a conflagration. 

And the spark—and many sparks were not wanting. 
A slight word dropped by Georgia at exactly the right 
time and place—and the whole neighborhood was agog 
with gossip. And Captain Clifton and his protegee 
were the subjects. While the whole county was ring- 
ing with various and contradictory reports, the per- 
sons most concerned knew nothing about them. < 

Until the day before the wedding it was suddenly 
brought to the knowledge of both parties in the follow- 
ing manner: 

The company assembled at Clifton, consisting of old 
Mr. Clifton’s brother-in-law and sister, Judge and 
Mrs, Cabell, of Richmond, with their three daughters 
and son, Frank Fairfax, Zuleime, and Captain Clifton; © 
these had gone over to dine by previous engagement 
with Mrs. Clifton, of Hardbargain. Carolyn Clifton 
had been compelled, by a slight headache, to remain 
at home. And Georgia had chosen to stay to keep her 
company. The two ladies sat in the dressing-room of 
Miss Clifton. Carolyn was silent, yet her countenance 
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betrayed more of inward joy than she suspected. A 
great contrast to that of Georgia, dark and traversed 
by spasms of pain. But if Carolyn lifted her fair 
lashes a moment, instantly that dark face cleared ere 
its expression could be detected. At length she ven- 
tured: 

“Carolyn, my dear, to-morrow is your wedding-day. 
There is something which for weeks past I have been 
trying to gain courage to tell you.”’ 

*Well?’’ asked Miss Clifton, lifting her snowy lids. 

“I might expose myself to the resentment of all 
your family by telling you.’’ 

‘“Then you had best not tell me, madam.”’ 

“TI think the honor, the happiness of your married 
life, depends upon your previous knowledge of this 
circumstance.”’ 

*“The honor and tranquillity of my married life pass 
into the keeping of my husband, Captain Clifton, and 
in him | have the utmost confidence.’’ 

**But, my love, you will be sure to hear it when too 
iste. > 

“‘Let us know what it is,’’ said Carolyn, scornfully. 

“*Is it possible you do not guess?’’ 

“*T do not take the trouble to do so, Mrs. Clifton.’’ 

““Ah! you have always treated me with scorn and 
hauteur, Miss Clifton. Yet that does not relieve me 
of the duty of putting you on your guard. Doyou 
understand the nature of the relations between Cap- 
tain Clifton and the sister of his mother’s over- 
seer?” 

The brow of Carolyn Clifton flushed crimson; but 
she answered, coldly: 

**Madam, I believe that young person has been the 
object of Captain Clifton’s benevolence.”’’ 

*‘Ah! I believe so too! His benevolence is certainly 

‘indisputable, and his honor should be above sus- 
picion!’’ 

**‘Madam—it is!’’ coldly replied Miss Clifton. 

**Yes—and yet a poor and beautiful young maiden 
cannot continue to be the recipient of a handsome 
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young officer’s beneficence with credit to herself or 
peace or safety to his wife!’’ 

‘Is she so very beautiful?’’ was the question. 

‘*Passing beautiful—and this it is that makes the 
country gentlemen jest so about the matter. They 
give a far different motive than benevolence to the 
kindness of Captain Clifton to his lovely charge. But 
this thing should not go on. It is a dangerous rela- 
tion. I advise you to speak to Archer.. It is too deli- 
cate a matter for me to speak to a young gentleman 
about. Now, in these palmy days of courtship, he 
may listen to you as he never would, perhaps, after- 
ward, and you will be able to prevail with him to send 
his protegee away. Let there be no concealments. Let 
all be open cander. I did feel afraid, when I began 
to tell you this, but now it is out I feel relieved.”’ 

‘*Madam!”’ said Carolyn, ‘‘Captain Clifton is quite 
capable of directing his own conduct! And if he were 
not, I should never resign to him the future control of 
mine! And, furthermore, madam!’’ she added, sarcas- 
tically, ‘‘I too highly honor the man about to become 
my husband—lI have too much self-respect and deli- 
cacy, to inquire into the nature of Captain Clifton’s 
individual and private amusements! I leave such 
investigations to—the daughter of the sign-painter!’’ 
And with an air of scorn she left the room, Yet 
under that proud, disdainful bearing doubt and 
jealousy maddened her soul. She went at once into 
her own room, and, having locked the door, gave 
herself up to the anguish of her suspicions, now pac- 
ing up and down the floor, wringing her hands in 
despair. And yet she had no confidence in Mrs, 
Clifton’s honesty of purpose, either. 

* * o % * * * * * 

In the meantime, the party assembled at Hardbar- 
gain were enjoying themselves to the fullest extent. 

The late dinner was over; the ladies were lounging 
about in the breezy parlor, all serenely enjoying that 


home freedom and repose into which Mrs, Clifton ever 


charmed her guests. _ 
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The gentlemen were strolling through the fields 
and orchards. 

Archer Clifton, with his cousin, Major Charles 
Cabell, and Frank Fairfax, took the wooded path lead- 
ing down to a fine spring in the hollow. They came 
to a log-cabin, half-hidden by overhanging elms and 
literally covered with climbing and creeping vines. 
Before the door sat a girl, spinning on a little wheel, 
who, at the first glimpse of strangers, instantly 
arose, and taking up her wheel, retired into the house. 
Captain Clifton left his companions, and going up to 
the door, called, saying: 

“Catherine, my good girl, bring me a gourd here.’’ 

Kate, with her eyes fixed upon the ground witha 
deep blush, handed the article, and instantly disap- 
peared. 

**What a fine face!’’ exclaimed Cabell, gazing after 
her. 

Archer Clifton shot a quick, piercing glance at the 
speaker, who, meeting it full as he turned, laughed, 
exclaiming: 

“Oh! this is the mountain beauty, the hidden treas- 
ure of Archer Clifton, that has set all the country agog 
with scandal?’ 

The hot blood rushed to Clifton’s brow. 

“Oh! now, don’t be jealous! Your treasure is safe 
from me—though hers is a noble face—a face to bleed 

and die for! None of your pretty lily and rose baby 
beauties!’’ 

In an instant Archer Clifton strode up before him, 
and said, in a low, deep, stern tone of concentrated 
passion: 

_ **You are my relative, friend, guest! But, I charge 
you, retract your words! And if you harbor one 
‘single suspicion against that young girl, you are a vil- 
lain! Is the honor of Archer Clifton of so little worth 
that he cannot protect a poor young maiden without 
injury to her?’’ 

So sudden was this burst of passion that for a 

moment Cabell and Fairfax stood as if transfixed with 
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astonishment. Then Cabell held out his hand, 
exclaiming: 

‘*T like that! D——dif I don’t! Come, Clifton— 
I was wrong, forgive me! give me your hand!’’ 

‘*Understand me, sir,’’ said Archer Clifton, sternly. 
**You know me to be on the eve of marriage with our 
cousin; and never for one instant in thought, word or 
deed, has my allegiance swerved from her service. 
And more, gentlemen, both! A single word touching 
the fair fame of Catherine touches me home.’’ 

They were here overtaken by two or three other 
‘gentlemen, and the conversation took another and less 
perilous turn. Major Cabell joined the three latest 
comers, and Clifton and Fairfax turned toward the 
farmhouse. 

‘“You seem moody this evening, Archer,’’ said 
Frank. 

‘*Yes—that foolish jest of Cabell’s has annoyed me. 
It is diabolical! Such light words, in which a young 
girl’s fair fame is laughed and jested away, should be 
punished with death!”’ 

‘*You feel this bitterly!’’ vi 
‘*Ido! Forher name has been used! Frank, ifa word 
of disrespect were to be breathed by any man against 

my mother, I would lay that man dead at my feet!”’ 

““Yes, I thoroughly believe that.”’ 

‘*And if any one were but to look an insult to Cath- 
erine, it would rouse all the ferocity of the demon in 
me!"’ 

‘** *All this I steadfastly believe,’ as the catechism 
Says.”’ 

‘*Frank, you have sometimes spoken flippantly of 
my regard for that girl—you have trifled with the sub- 
ject. Now understand, Frank, that I shall consider it 
a deep personal affront in future if you repeat it!’’ 

‘**You haven’t heard me joke about Kate for a long 
time.,’ 

**No, I certainly have not.’’ 

““‘No; the matter is getting far too serious for 
jesting!’’ 
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**What do you mean?’’ 

“Archer, have you never heard it said t, at those 
whom it concerns first to be made acquainted with an 
injurious report are usually the last to hear it—they 
never suspect the slander, and never guard against it?” 

‘*In Heaven’s name, what do you mean?’’ 

“This: Cabell’s jest was but the echo of the whole 
county talk. I have been asked, I suppose, twenty 
times about our adventure upon the mountain.’’ 

“That was because you represented it as an adven- 
tire.” 

“I confess it! Iam also asked what is the precise 
nature of the relations between yourself and this 
girli? 

‘““No!—no one dares to question that!’’ 

‘*But they do! Ay, and answer their own questions 
in a manner that reflects very little honor upon the 
parties. ’’ 

‘““Would God I had never seen the girl! I would 
give my right hand rather than evil should befall her! 
But who is that dares slander her?’’ 

‘“‘Nay, Clifton, you can’t make an example of 
women.”’ 

*“They have husbands and fathers, who shall be held 


accountable for the license of tongue they allow their 


wives.’ 

“Archer, this is gossip that will die out, if you are 
discreet.’ 

‘*To dare to talk of her! To slander her!’’ 

“Nay, nay, it is not slander; it is only fun— 
joke——’”’ 

‘**To dare to joke of her!’’ 

**Are you sure that you are not in love with her?’’ 

**In love with her? Nonsense—she is a child!’’ 

‘*Well, then, are you sure you should not be in love 
with her, if she were a woman?’ 

**Ridiculous! She is a low-born girl!’’ 

“TI beg pardon! You demonstrated that to me 
before!” 


_ “And, besides, sir, please to remember that all my 
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love and faith are due to my cousin, Miss Clifton. 


But, Frank, as I tell you everything, I will tell you 
this: that I feel the very deepest interest in Cath- 
erine’s welfare! If you ask me why, I tell you I do 
not know! It surprises and confounds myself!” 

“I swear you are enamored of her!’ 

‘‘Preposterous, Frank! You make meangry! It is 
a very different thing from being enamored of her. 
There is my beautiful, but cold and scornful bride, up 
at Clifton! I wait upon her sovereign eyes all day 
long! But now observe the difference! I feel a 
deep, strong, strange interest in Kate. I wish to do 
her good. But I wish that all the good she may ever 
possess in the world may come forme only! I wish 
to control her destiny!’’ And, forgetting all things 
real, he felt as in a vision, a girl’s spirit swoop 
down upon his bosom, and a dream voice murmur 
in his ear: ‘‘Oh! if it will give you one instant’s joy 
to press me strongly to your heart, crush me to death 
in the fold, and my soul will exhale in rapture to 
Heaven!’’ The fervid vision came and passed like 
lightning, and Clifton roused himelf from reverie, 
with a smile and a sneer, saying: ‘‘Very like love, 
all that!—is it not?”’ 

As they had now arrived at the gate, conversation 
ceased, 

As supper was only waiting the arrival of Captain 
Clifton and Mr. Fairfax, it was now speedily served. 

After tea was over, the company took leave of Mrs, 
Clifton. 

Captain Clifton and Mr. Fairfax were the last to 
leave. 

It was quite early when they arrived at White Cliffs; 
and the remainder of the party had not yet arrived. 
Mr. Fairfax joined Mrs. Clifton in the garden, and 
Archer Clifton sought his ladylove. He entered hur- 
riedly, intending to surprise from her a hasty kiss. 
Carolyn was standing looking out of the window upon 
the rich sunset scene. On seeing Clifton she moved 
away, and retreated to the work-table. Clifton 
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approached, and, with an air of gallantry, kneeled 
upon one knee and kissed her hand. She drew it 
coldly away—but that was the custom of the ‘*‘proud 
ladie,’’ and did not surprise her lover. He arose and 
drew a chair to her side and seated himself, and began 
to affect an interest in her little ladylike occupations, 
He laid his hand upon hers, and asked her some triv- 
ial question. 

Now, Carolyn, after a day’s extreme suffering, had 
almost gained a victory over her passion. Her 
haughtiness had almost saved her. Not to one soul 
in that house had she betrayed the least sign of the 
cruel suspicion that had nearly maddened her brain; 
for she felt that once to accuse him would be to impose 
upon her the necessity of breaking with him. And 
while there was a doubt in his favor, she must conquer 
or conceal all suspicion. She could not part with him 
—pride forbade that also. What! the marriage of 
_ Miss Clifton of Clifton broken off at the last moment, 

and all about a mountain girl? Better lost peace than 
lost place! And then she loved him—loved him the 
deeper for suppressing all signs of love—and she could 
not bear to lose him! And banish him she must, if 
she should once betray the jealous passion of her heart. 
This mighty motive kept down the rising storm. Yet 
all depended upon her vigilant self-control. So, to 
keep her lover from noticing her mood—or fatally 
inquiring its cause—and to give him employment, she 
pushed the pile of handkerchiefs toward him, saying, 
calmly: 

**Mark them for me.”’ 

Clifton smilingly took them, found the little vial of 
indelible ink, and went to work. 

She need not have feared that Archer Clifton would 
observe her mood. He himself was too abstracted. 
\He was deeply troubled by the recollection of the con- 
-versations of the afternoon. Instead of benefiting, 
_had he really wronged that excellent girl? A cry was 
in his heart, and he could only repeat to himself her 
name in deep sorrow—'‘Oh, Kate! Kate!’’—until her 
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very name, ‘‘Kate Kavanagh,’’ became the refrain of 
a plaintive, silent melody! 

Carolyn Clifton watched his complete and mournful 
abstraction with increasing suspicion. 

When all the handkerchiefs were marked, he took 
the parcel, and, shaking off sad thought, smilingly 
laid them before his lady’s eyes, gayly entreating her 
to examine his work. 

Miss Clifton took up the parcel, her eyes fell upon 
the topmost handkerchief, and she started violently. 
She swiftly turned it over and looked at the second, 
and the blood rushed to her brow! At the third, and 
it receded again, leaving her pale as death! She hur- 
riedly went through the dozen, then springing to her 
feet, she hurled the parcel to the floor, and setting 
her heel upon it, lifted. her proud form to its loftiest 
height, and stood, her chest expanded, her head 
thrown back, her cheek kindling, her eyes blazing. 
Captain Clifton started to his feet, exclaiming: 

‘‘Carolyn, my dear cousin!’’ 

But spurning the parcel beneath her heel, she 
turned imperiously away and walked across the room, 

He followed her, repeating: 

‘*Carolyn, my dearest Carolyn!. what is it?’’ 

Turning and flashing upon him her fierce, imperious 
eyes, she stretched out her arm, and pointed in scorn. 
ful silence to the handkerchiefs on the floor. 

He went and picked them up to examine them. Oh, 
treacherous absence of mind! Upon every handker- 
chief was beautifully marked—‘'Kate Kavanagh!’ 


“Confirmation strong 
As proof from Holy Writ.” 


Ay, and a great deal stronger, as sight is more convinc- 
ing than faith! It was in vain to deny or attempt to 
explain it! Yet he must try. He sprang to the side 
of the indignant beauty, seized her hand, exclaiming, 
vehemently: 
‘My dearest love—pardon! This is all a mistake!’ 
Spurning his clasp from her hand, she turned away. . 
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Dropping upon one knee, he took her hand again, 
and, locking up in her face, said, in a voice of entreaty: 

*‘My Carolyn, this is all a mistake!”’ 

‘Oh, sir!’ she answered, with withering scorn, ‘‘I 
do not doubt it was a mistake. I never supposed you 
would dare an intentional insult to my father’s 
daughter!’’ 

‘But, Carolyn, only permit me to explain 

“Spare me the humiliation of hearing the story!’’ 

“But, Carolyn, my bride that will be to-morrow—if 
you will allow me to tell you all the simple truth——_”’ 

**Oh, sir!’’ she exclaimed, raising both hands, and 
turning away her head in loathing, ‘‘I implore you, 
spare me the details that might shock my—delicacy!”’ 

““Carolyn,’’ he said, gravely, ‘‘this does not become 
you,”’ 

Throwing off his hand, with scorn she replied: 

“*It would less become me, sir, to listen to the his- 
tory you would tell! A mountain girl! Truly, Iam 
humiliated to think so base a rival should have moved 
me~—even to contempt. A coarse, ignorant, ill-bred 
mountain girl! Oh-h-h!’’ 

““Carolyn!’’ he said, sternly, “‘permit me to inform 
you--—”’ 

**No, sir!’’ she exclaimed, scorn writhing her lips, 
indignation flashing from her eyes; ‘‘no, sir! You 
shall tell me nothing! It would ill become my moth- 
er’s daughter to listen to the revolting history of— 
your base amour with the mountain girl!’’ 

Yes, in the bitterness of her passion, she forgot her 
maiden delicacy, and spoke those shameful words to 
his astonished ears! 

“Miss Clifton!” he replied, severely, folding his 
arms and gazing sternly and steadily into her blush- 
ing face until she quailed before him—‘‘ Miss Clifton, 
you mistake my purpose—I have no intention, now, to 
explain anything—the man who would condescend to 
deny so base a crime as you have charged upon me is 
not too high or pure to commit it, to say nothing for 

myself. But for the admirable girl I will say this: 
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Had a man dared to asperse the fair fame of Catherine 
Kavanagh, he should have expiated his falsehood with 
his life. Had any other woman breathed a breath of 
slander on her, her husband, or her father, should 
have atoned for the fault. For yourself, Miss Clifton 
—you shall retract your words before ever I shall call 
you wife!’’ 

This roused her passion to ungovernable fury. 
Turning ghastly white, while the light seemed to leap 
from her eyes, she exclaimed, in a low, deep, intense 
tone: 

‘‘Death, sir! Do you threaten me? Insult me in 
my father’s house? Leave it! Begone!’’ And reach- 
ing out her hand, she seized the bell cord and rang a 
peal that brought a servant to the door. The advent 
of a third party constrained the lady. Miss Clifton 
was her cold, dignified self again. Turning to the serv- 
ant, she said: ‘“‘Show Captain. Clifton to the front 
door, and bring round his horse instantly.”’ 

Captain Clifton snatched his hat, saying: 

‘“‘Let my horse be brought round, and tell your 
master that he shall hear from me at Hardbargain.’’ 

Captain Clifton passed out into the piazza, and down 
to the lawn, to speak to Frank, who was just entering 
with Mrs. Clifton. 

Georgia saw at a glance that her train of gunpowder 
had caught, and the magazine had blown up, and her 
dark, demoniacal face lighted up with a lurid joy for 
one unguarded instant, and then all was self- control. 

Bowing to Mrs. Clifton, he said: 

“Madam, an unexpected event sends me from Clif- 
ton this evening. And permit me to commend my 
friend here to your hospitable care until such time as 
he pleases to become my guest at Hardbargain—if, 
indeed, he will not ride thither with me to-night,’” 

Fairfax was too surprised to speak, 

Mrs. Clifton, who was not surprised, said archly: 

“Oh, but we shall see you back very early to-morrow.”’ 

‘I regret to add that it is not likely. Frank,’’ he 
asked, *‘will you ride with me to-night?’’ 
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Frank glanced at the lady and rebukingly begged 
to be excused. 

“Join me at Hardbargain as soon as possible.’’ 

*“To-morrow,’’ archly smiled the wily lady, ‘‘I 
fancy, his attendance and your own will be required 
here. Do you forget?’’ 

Not wishing to enter into explanations, Captain 
Clifton merely replied with another bow. 

Then, taking leave, and repeating his invitation to 
Frank, he turned, with a parting wave of his hat, 
rode away at full speed. 

“Clifton looks darkly—what can be the matter?’ 
asked Frank. 

“Oh, nothing! Probably Mrs. Clifton has been 
troubled with some refractory servant.’’ 

“I fear not! Such trifles would scarcely have raised 
so dark a thundercloud upon Clifton’s brow,” said 
Frank. 

“Oh, well! At worst it is but some lovers’ quar- 
rel’ 

Frank was not satisfied. This most dangerous, 
dark beauty fascinated and frightened him by turns. 
He had never seen the fiend in her face since that 
first night. At the instant she finished speaking the 
carriages drove into the yard, bringing the company 
from Hardbargain, and they walked forward to wel- 
come them home. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SEVERED HEARTS 


Some hours after the arrival of the company, old 
Mr. Clifton sat alone in his study, examining piles of 
, accounts, For many years past the financial affairs 
of the master of Clifton had been falling behindhand. 
Once in a while, as a bridal treat, or at the successive 
“coming out’’ of daughters, a winter in the metropo- 
lis may be well enough. But when continued year 
after year, through a lifetime, no ordinary estate will 
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hold out. So it followed, that the master and mis- 
tress ceased to look after the overseer and the house- 
keeper. And thus, at the present time, old Mr. Clif- 
ton was almost irredeemably in debt, and all the Clif- 
ton property, except the land, mortgaged to its full 
value. The extent of his liabilities was, however, so 
little known in the neighborhood that his credit was 
still good. While old Mr. Clifton sat pondering over 
his impracticable accounts Miss Clifton entered, in 
great excitement, and threw herself into a chair before 
her father, exclaiming: 

‘**Father, I have been insulted!*’ 

The old man, never indifferent to his children’s cry 
—ever ready in the midst of his own real cares, to hear 
and sympathize—looked up in perplexity, inquiring: 

‘*What is it? What did you say, my child?’ 

‘*T have been insulted!—outraged, sir!’’ 

‘** *Tnsulted!—outraged!’ Whom? You, my daugh- 
ter, Miss Clifton! Impossible!’ 

‘*VYes, sir! me, your daughter—Carolyn Clifton!”’ 

‘*Who has presumed—who has dared 4 

‘‘Captain Clifton, sir, ‘has dared!’’’ replied the 
indignant beauty, rising in her excitement. 

‘Sit down—sit down—and tell me all about it.’ 

Carolyn drank a glass of ice water, and, then, ina 
cooler manner, told her father exactly what had 
passed. 

The old gentleman scratched his snow-white head 
in vexation and perplexity. He did not by any means 
display the indignation the offended beauty had 
expected. 

*‘Well, sir!’’ at last she said, ‘‘what do you say to 
this?’’ 

He put his arms fondly around her waist, and drew 
her to him, saying, caressingly: 

“You're a fool, Carolyn! A vain, jealous little fool! 
Nay, now!—no airs with your old father! . According 
to your own showing, it has been Archer that has 
been ‘despised, scorned, insulted, outraged, rejected!’ 
—and upon no just grounds, either, as I can easily 
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prove to you. JI am very much mortified to near that 
my daughter, a high-born young maiden, should have 
forgotten her feminine pride and delicacy, and 
reproached her lover with an intimacy with a moun- 
tain girl! I do not wonder a man of such high honor 
and delicate sensibility as Archer Clifton, should have 
been shocked and disgusted. Nay, my child!—no airs 
with me! Iam your father. You must listen to me, 
You have done Archer the most outrageous injustice. 
In the first place, this girl, though brought up on the 
mountain, comes of respectable, if humble parentage, 
and possesses, by all accounts, a higher-toned moral 
and intellectual nature than most young ladies are 
endowed with. In the second place, she is the protegee 
of Mrs. Clifton, as well as of Captain Clifton, and 
enjoys that excellent lady’s esteem and friendship, 
spending half of every day in her company, except 
when visitors are at the house. In the third and last 
place, she is not a beautiful woman, but an ugly 
child—being scarcely fourteen years of age, and hav- 
ing the ugliest face I ever saw in my life—at least 1 
think so, though Mrs. Clifton says it is a noble face. 
It has large features, and is full of strength and 
expression, like a boy’s. There, now, that’s all! 
Now! what do you think of yourself?”’ 
_ During this short explanation, Carolyn’s beautiful 
countenance had changed expressions. At its close 
she dropped down by the side of the old man, and 
throwing her arms and her head upon his knees in 
utter weakness and dejection, sobbed: 

**Father! how shall I ever be forgiven?’’ 

He'raised her to his knee, and putting his arm around 
her waist, drew her head upon his bosom, and said: 

“It is an ugly lovers’ quarrel, certainly, my love! 
And Archer Clifton is as proud as you are! But it 
must be made up! A very ugly quarrel, indeed. 
And on the eve of your marriage, too! Ah, doubtless 
he will be over to-morrow night! He feels as bad as 
do, I’ll warrant he does! I should, I know, if I 
_he!’’ ws 
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‘*Ah, father! no, he does not! He was in the right!”’ 
‘‘Yes! you were wrong, Carry! And I hope it will 
be a lesson to you! But that makes no difference in 


his feelings, not a whit! He suffers as much as you 


do! Why, when I have a difficulty with my poor little 
pet, Georgia, if she is ever so wrong, and I ever so 
right, I am nevertheless the most miserable man 
alive!’’ 

‘‘Ah, father, but there is a great difference—I am 
not Archer’s pet, but was to be his consort. We— 
Archer and myself—are nearly equal in station, ay, 
education, disposition, and so are more responsible 
for our conduct toward each other!’’ sighed Carolyn, 
dropping her head dejectedly upon his bosom. 

**Oh, well! now if you are so full of doubts and 
fears! Itis but ten o’clock. I will ride up to Hard- 
bargain, and knock the young gentleman up, and 
bring him back here to-night!’’ 

‘‘Not for ten thousand worlds!’’ exclaimed the 
proud girl. 

**Ah, then I don’t know what to do with you—go to 
bed, and try to sleep. I’ll warrant Archer will be 
here to breakfast with us, and to beg your pardon for 


the sins that you committed! The gentleman has to 
‘do the penance! There! kiss me, and be off with you! 


Don’t forget to kneel down and pray Heaven to give 
you the grace of a meeker temper.’’ 

Carolyn Clifton went to her room and retired to bed, 
to heat her pillow with her feverish head, to wet it 
with her hot tears—to sigh, and groan, and toss, and 
sob all night. This bitter, ‘bitter quarrel was the first 
trouble the girl had ever had in all her favored life. 
She was angry with herself for her injustice and indel- 
icacy. And so she tossed, and groaned, and suffered, 
like one in high fever, while the long, long night was 
slowly, slowly passing away. 

* a * 8 * * * * 


In the meantime Captain Clifton had ridden away, 
not so angry as shocked. It was the high-bred deli- 
cacy and refinement of Carolyn Clifton that. had 
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attracted his first admiration. But now this fair, cool, 
peerless queen had yielded to passions that might 
govern a serving-maid, 

He arrived at Hardbargain, and entered the house. 

_ The candles were just lighted in the parlor, and Mrs. 
Clifton and her favorite Kate sat sewing by the work- 
stand. As he entered, Kate arose as usual with the 
intention of withdrawing, but he said in a tone of 
command: 

**No—stay, Catherine, and once for all give up that 
habit of retiring as soon as myself or any other visitor 
enters, ”’ 

The young girl resumed her work. Then he went 
to the maiden and inquired, impatiently: 

‘Why do you always rise and leave as soon as any 
one enters the room?”’ 

She glanced up at him with those large, shy eyes, 
and instantly veiled them again, while the blush deep- 
ened on her cheek. Her heart was beating fast 
against her bosom, as. it ever beat when he looked at 
her, or spoke to her. She could not have told him 
that she ever feared her society, or even her presence, 
might not be as acceptable to Mrs. Clifton’s visitors as 
it was to that kind lady herself. She only bowed her 
head and blushed the deeper that she could not 
answer, that she felt him gazing on her. He was gaz- 
ing on her! yes! and wondering why all the world did 
not agree with him in thinking that countenance 
grandly beautiful! 

*‘Catherine! Lately you have taken up the practice 
of not replying to me when I ask you a question—and 
when you are obliged to raise your eyes to mine, you 
drop them instantly. Now I have always suspected 
eyes that cannot look freely into other eyes!”’ 

At this the very forehead of the girl burned with a 
crimson flush. Clifton took hold of her hand, which 
fluttered in his own like a frightened bird, and said, 
in a kinder tone: 

**Come, my child, see now if youcan look me honestly 
— and tell me Lwhy you will not talk to me?”’ 


= 
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But Kate’s distress became so great that Mrs. Clif- 
ton interposed, and said: 

‘‘Do, Archer, leave her alone! Don’t mind him, 
Kate! He has been a tease ever since he was a boy. 
Take up your work, child. And you, Archer! Iam 
as much surprised as pleased to see you back here 
to-night. To what am I indebted for the pleasure?’ 

**My dear mother, let me be quiet now a little time.”’ 

And Mrs. Clifton noticed, for the first time, how 
deeply troubled was Archer Clifton’s face. She said, 
suddenly: 

“Oh! I have a letter for you—arrived by the after- 
noon mail. Its contents may dispel your uneasiness,’’ 
and rising, the lady went to the card rack and brought 
him a letter, which he tore open and read hastily. 
Then starting up, he exclaimed, ‘‘Good! Good!”’ 

“‘What is it, my dear Archer? I am very glad it 
gives you such satisfaction, at any rate! What is it?”’ 

‘An order from headquarters to join my regiment 
immediately, within ten days for the Indian frontier 
—to put down an insurrection there!”’ 

‘‘No!’’ exclaimed the lady, in amazement. 

‘*Yes, indeed, my good mother!’’ replied Archer 
Clifton. 

‘*Youastonish me! Ordered upon active duty—at the 
time you are to be married! Call youthat opportune?’’ 

‘*What, and if my marriage were already broken 
off? Is it not lucky that I can join my regiment 
immediately, and depart for a distant scene, in which 
I may forget the sorrow and the humiliation?” 

‘*Your marriage broken off? What? Now, at the 
last moment? A marriage that has been looked for- 
ward to for so many years? Impossible, it cannot be!’’ 

‘“*T assure you upon my word, it is but too true!’’ 

‘“When did it happen? What caused it? Had Mr. 
Clifton anything to do with it?’’ 

‘It happened this evening. Mr. Clifton had noth- 
ing whatever to do with it. lt was occasioned by a 
most humiliating quarrel between myself and Miss 
Clifton!’ 


— 
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“Oh! A lovers’ quarrel! It surprises me that the 
calm, proud Carolyn should descend to such a thing, 
as it does that my own son should deign to take a part 
init. Such things occur in almost every courtship!” 

*‘And those who quarrel in courtship should never 
venture upon matrimony.”’ 

“Young people are like other young natures, petu- 
lant, vain, exacting—but life trains them into mod- 
esty, forbearance. For this quarrel, Archer, it must 
be adjusted!”’ 

**No, madam, it shall not! This quarrel is irrecon- 
cilable.’’ 

“Pooh, pooh! What! with Carolyn? Nonsense!’’ 

**Mother! you shall judge! She has descended from 
her high place of maidenly pride and delicacy, and 
betraying the most revolting phases of suspicion, jeal- 
ousy, and fierce anger; she has charged me with infi- 
delity, base treachery, and vice!”’ 

“Dreadful! But not unpardonable! Spoken in the 
frenzy of passion—they will be retracted to-morrow! 
The marriage must take place, as proposed, to-morrow 
evening. Then, if you must join your regiment, why 
it will be easily understood that you must.’”’ 

**Miss Clifton has exhibited her disposition in such 
revolting colors, that I can never take her to my 
bosom !’’ é 

“You will think better of it! Think what will be 
the astonishment of the wedding company who will 
assemble to-morrow evening—the mortification of the 
family at Clifton, and worse than all, the scandal!’’ 

“TI thought my dear mother had too strong a mind 
to fear these bugbears of the little, when a just occa- 
sion for meeting and braving them occurs.”’ 

“But I do not consider this an adequate occasion. 
That this quarrel will be finally adjusted, I firmly 
believe. And I think it a pity and a shame that 
to-morrow evening three hundred guests should be dis- 


eee ated because you will yet indulge your anger.’”’ 


“Tam not angry, mother, but shocked, repulsed, 
d totally estranged. I could no more marry Miss 
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Clifton now than 1 could take any other loathed 
object to my bosom.’’ 

“Still I affirm that all this is intense anger. Why, 
in anger, Archer, the object is as much loathed as in 
love it is desired. I hope, at bottom, you respect Caro- 
lyn? LTesteem her. She has been a spoiled child, but 
has so many undeveloped good qualities that she only 
wants the discipline of a little affection to make her a 
very excellent woman.”’ 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, and 
instantly afterwards Henny came in and informed her 
mistress that Mr. Kavanagh had come to take his sis- 
ter home. 

‘‘Ask Mr. Kavanagh to sit down in the hall. Put 
up your sewing, Catherine, my dear!’’ said the lady. 

Catherine arose to fold up her work, while Captain 
Clifton looked very much as if he would like to stop 
her again. 

**Does she not remain with you at night, madam?’’ 

**Certainly not—her brother always comes for her.”’ 

‘*How early does she come in the morning?”’ 

‘*Catherine has her own domestic affairs to attend 
to during the forenoon. She never gets here till late 
in the afternoon.”’ 

‘*‘Then I shall not see her to-morrow—perhaps never 
see her again! Come here, Catherine!’’ 
Catherine came to his side, and stood, as usual, with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground, and her cheek pain- 
fully flushed. He took her hand and pressed it in his 

own, while he said: 

‘‘Catherine! you have heard all that has passed 
between myself and Mrs. Clifton, this evening?”’ 

’ A quick, short, but not ungraceful nod was all her 
answer. 

‘‘And you know that I am going away on a distant 
and dangerous service; I may never come back, Cath. 
erine,’’ he said, slowly, looking at her steadily. | 

Her hand in his grew cold, her cheek paled, her 
heart stopped still as death, but no word did she speak 
in reply. 
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“Catherine, before I go, I intend to give you a com- 
mand—do you hear me?”’ 

A spasmodic nod was her reply. 

*‘I may be gone many years. Inthe meanwhile you 
will grow up to womanhood, Catherine; do not have 
any lovers while I am away—and above all things, do 
not choose a husband without first consulting me 
through my mother. Will you obey me in this, girl?’ 
he asked. 

A low choking ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ was her answer. 

“Kiss me, then! for I may never return,’’ said 
Archer Clifton, folding her for one moment to his 
bosom, and pressing a kiss upon her full lips. 

But her lips grew cold at the touch—her face paled 
and fell away from his bosom—her form drooped and 
sank back over his arm, where she lay like one dead, in 
a swoon. 

Surprised, alarmed, Clifton raised her in both arms, 
and hastened to the lounge, where he laid her, calling 
to his mother. The lady came forward without any 
trepidation, and began to chafe her temples and face, 
and finally gave that task to Clifton, while she herself 
loosened Kate’s dress. 

“*What could have been the cause of this, mother?’ 

“I never knew her to faint before, though I have 
seen her under very trying circumstances with her 
grandfather. ’’ 

**What could have occasioned it?’’ 

““Why, the sudden news of your going away, of 
course,’’ said Mrs. Clifton, as she resumed the bottle, 
and continued to chafe the girl’s face and hands. 
**The child loves you, Archer;she has a very grateful, 
affectionate heart, and very strong feelings. She 
loves us both. And when you hade her good-by is it 
strange she should have been overcome? When sol- 
diers talk of danger, children may be forgiven for 
being frightened. Do go and tell Kavanagh that 
Kate must remain here to-night, and dismiss him.’’ 

He went, and before he came back again, Kate, with 
a long-drawn sigh, had opened her eyes and recovered. 
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‘““You must raise her, and take her up-stairs, my 
dear Archer. She must suffer no more agitation to- 

night. ’’ 

‘And he lifted the form of Catherine, and took her 
up-stairs. When they had laid the young girl on a 
bed, and left her to the care of Henny, and had 
returned to the parlor again—Captain Clifton said: 

‘*Mother! take care of that girl! She has been the 
innocent, unconscious cause of my trouble to-day. 
Take care of that humble maiden, mother, as if she 
were your daughter and my sister.’’ 

“Truly, Archer, one would think Carolyn had some 
little ground of complaint!’’ said the lady. 

‘*This from you, mother!’’ exclaimed Archer Clifton. 
‘“T thought you knew me better. But I must have 
some hand in this girl’s fortune.”’ 

Mrs. Clifton made no reply, but only smiled, and 
soon after bade him good-night, and retired to her 
chamber. Captain Clifton remained pacing up and 
down in troubled thought, some time, before seeking 
his own couch. 


CHAPTER VIII 
LOST AFFECTION 


Morning came at length. Carolyn Clifton arose 
unrefreshed, weak, dizzy, and sick. This was the first 
night’s rest she had ever lost. And on looking in the 
glass she was shocked to see what havoc one night’s 
evil passions had made in her appearance. Whata 
fright she had become! And when she had a quarrel 
to make up with her intended husband, too! Would 
Archer Clifton feel inclined to a reconciliation with 
such a spectre as herself, she mentally inquired. 
Carolyn was so vain, proud, and scornful that she could 
not imagine that that very haggard face—haggard 
with sorrow for the estrangement and the separation— 
would make a deeper impression upon the heart of her 
lover than all the glory of her beauty had ever done. 
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Carolyn at length rang for her woman. And after 
some little delay she came in, wondering that her 
young mistress should summon her before sunrise. 
But her wonder gave way to alarm, and she exclaimed: 

**My gracious alive! What’s der matter, honey?’’ 

**Has—any one arrived this morning?’’ inquired Miss 
Clifton, without noticing the old woman’s alarm. 

**No, chile, sure not! Who should ride at dis 
onlikely hour ob de mornin’? Has you sent for de 
doctor, honey?’’ 

**Aunt Darky, I have had a bad night’s rest—that’s 
au” 

‘A bad night’s res’, an’ like enough, honey! I had 
a sorry bad night’s res’ de night afore me an’ Old 
Nick took up ’long 0’ each oder! ’Deed, chile, I was 
sort 0’ scared an’ sorter happy, ’cause I was scared! 
We’s all alike, ’cept ’tis de color, an’ dat’s only out- 
side show, skin deep.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Darky,’’ said Miss Clifton, ‘‘go and get my 
bath ready, and have a cup of strong coffee brought 
the instant I leave it.”’ 

When Miss Clifton had left her warm bath, and 
had partaken of the rich, strong coffee, made rich and 
thick by being half cream and sugar, and brought to 
her in a tiny porcelain cup, she felt sufficiently refreshed 
to be able, with the assistance of her woman, to 
make her morning toilet. 

When she had finished dressing it was still very 
early, but she left her room and met her father in the 
upper hail. 

He came forward and kissed her, exclaiming: 
“What! pale, my child? Oh, tut!.tut! That’s all 
wrong!’’ 

‘*Father! has he come yet?’’ 

‘‘No, no—it’s quite early yet! He’ll be here anon. 
You should not have risen these two hours!’’ 

**Father, I could not sleep! I could not liein bed!”’ 

“Oh, pooh! pooh! All nonsense! Go back and 
rest!” 

“Father, I cannot! My words to him were so 
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wrong! so bitter! so insulting! I can never rest unti 
I have told him so!’’ said Carolyn, dropping her head 
upon the only bosom to which her haughty heart could 
bear to confide its sorrow and its repentance, 

‘*Well, so you were wrong, very wrong! It will 
teach you a lesson that will benefit you for the future.’’ 

As she left him, he saw, to his surprise, Frank Fair- 
fax emerge from his chamber, with a portmanteau in 
his hand. Frank immediately set it down, and 
advancing, said: 

‘‘Ah, sir! I was just about to seek you, to let you 
know that, to my infinite regret, I must leave you 
to-day.”’ 

‘*To-day? Whatis up now? You mustn’t go!”’ 

‘Sir, I have received an order to join my regiment 
without delay!’ 

‘‘Oh-h-h, that’s bad! That’s what was always hik- 
ing away Archer at the very time I wanted him most. 
Why, this is the wedding-day!”’ 

‘‘T know it, sir! But I must forego the pleasure of 
being present upon that occasion, My order is per- 
emptory.’’ 

‘‘Well, well! To-morrow’ll do! One day cannot 
make so much difference!’’ 

‘*My dear sir, I surely need not tell you that sol- 
diers should be ‘minute men’ in their obedience, I 
wish you good-morning till breakfast time,’’ said 
Frank, taking up his portmanteau, and going down- 
stairs. 

Frank put his little burden down in the lower hall, 
and went into the summer saloon, where he was sure 
of finding Zuleime at the window, doing her sampler- 
work. Yes, there she was. He went and sat down 
by her for some minutes in perfect silence, watching 


Zuleime work the word Love, in crimson silk, At 


length: 
‘*Whom do you love best in the world?’’ he asked. 
‘How can you ask? Whom does everybody love 
best? ‘Her nain self,’ as the Welchman says, of 
course!”’ 
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Weii, whom do you love the next best to yourself?’ 

““Why, let me see,’’ said the girl. ‘‘I think that 

next to myself I love—Zuleime Clifton best of all the 
world!’’ 

“TIT thought so! And I can lay my hand upon my 
heart and say, that you don’t love Zuleime Clifton a 
whit better than I do! no, nor half so well! What 
have you to say to that?’’ asked the young man. 

“Why, that you are as foolish as Zuleime herself.’’ 

“Well, we both agree in loving Zuleime, however 
we may differ in our opinion of her. So it’s settled, 
isn't it?’ 

“I know that the marriage dower of thirty thou- 
sand dollars is settled upon Carolyn, if you mean 
that!’’ 

**Pooh, pooh, pooh!’’ 

“Well, I shall not try to guess again,’’ 

“Zuleime!’’ said the young man, earnestly, ‘‘I 
think, without presumption, I may say that I know 
your disposition toward me. Zuleime, I wish that 
we could pass all our lives together, side by side. Oh, 
Zuleime, dearest girl, how then shall I express my 
true, sincere, earnest devotion to you?’’ 

“You needn’t—I know you like me, Frank.’"’ And 
then she added, lowerstill: ‘‘I fearitisn’t right for me 
to listen to such words for years to come yet. AndI 
fear father might not like it, only that he likes you so 
very well.’’ 

And Zuleime bent over her sampler, diligently, 
commencing the next word, Hope, in azure silk. 

**‘T know it, Zuleime! Dear, candid girl, I know it 
all! Zuleime, I am going away to-day,’’ (she looked 
up in surprise), ‘‘and I may be gone for several years, 
Before I go, I wish to have a fair understanding 
with yourself and your father. I want you both to 
promise that when I[ return you will give me your 
hand.,’’ 

‘You may speak to father, Frank, But I tell you 
frankly now, what I wish you had heard before. It is 
this: That I have been promised to my grim cousin, 
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Major Cabell, ever since I can remember anything. It 
was all understood at the school where I am getting 
finished, as they call it. And father left word that 
Major Cabell should be admitted to visit me. So, 
when I am there, he comes to visit me frequently, 
and takes me out riding, or driving, and to concerts. 
And the girls whisper together, and say that I am 
engaged——”’ 

“Stop—stop! Pardon me, Zuleime! Indeed, I 
am ill! Have you yourself promised to marry him?’’ 

*‘No, surely not; and that is the reason why I con- 
sider myself in some sort free—but of my duty to my 
good father. No, he has never even asked me.”’ 

““And yet, with all this, you are a very merry 
maiden!’’ 

‘“Yes,solam. I try to be! I keep a din up in my 
head to prevent me hearing what my heart wants to 
say! Goodness! I can do nothing for the poor thing, 
you know, and what’s the use of stopping to listen to 
its cry? That would only encourage it to complain the 
more. Don’t look so sorry, Frank.’’ 

‘‘Zuleime, does this man love you?”’ 

‘*Frank, if I say he does not hate me, it is the extent 
of all favorable things. No, he does not love me, 
It is entirely a betrothal of convenience. I wonder 
how I shall contrive to exist—I, who love to be in the 
country, on this dear old homestead, with my fond old 
father and my tender old nurse, and the colored folks 
who love me so well, and where I have so many occu- 
pations, I think how shall I ever put life through in 
that packed-up city!’’ 

‘But, my dearest girl, this whole cloud must be 
swept away like a cobweb. He doesn’t love you. 
You don’t love him. He has never asked you to 
marry him. You have never promised todoso. It 
is amere betrothal of convenience, made by the par- 
ents of both for the purpose of keeping family prop- 
erty together, and cementing family interests. 1 will 
speak to your father. 1 will enter the lists with this 
Major Cabell, as a competitor for your hand. In all 
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worldly circumstances, which are ever of the greatest 
value in a Clifton’s estimation—in family, wealth, and 
social position—I am his peer. Besides, I wear my 
lady’s favor, which he does not! I will go to your 
father now and tell him as much, shall I, Zuleime?’’ 

“Yes,’’ murmured Zuleime, beginning to em- 
broider the last word of the trio, Faith, in sunbeam 
silk. No time was to be lost. -He raised her hand to 
his lips, and darted out upon the lawn to meet old Mr. 
Clifton, whom he saw approaching the house. 

**My dear sir!’’ exclaimed Mr. Fairfax, rather excit- 
enaiy,, > ‘1 have something of the utmost importance 
to say to you.’ 

““My dear sir!’’ repeated the old gentleman, smil- 
ing, “Breakfast is ready! Let’s go on to the house!” 

“But, my dear sir! my business is urgent!’’ 

*“My very dear sir! the coffee is getting cold!’ said 
the old man, laughing at Frank’s excitement. 

“Mr. Clifton,’’ said the young man, ‘‘after break- 
tast I must leave here. This is the only opportunity 
I have or shall have of communicating to you what is 
on my heart to say.”’ 

“Say on, then, my dear boy!’’ exclaimed the old 
gentleman, But Frank, now that he had got leave to 
speak, was struck dumb. He thought it was perfectly 
easy and simple to ask for Zuleime, but now the 
request stuck in his throat. ‘‘Come,’’ said the old 
gentleman, running his fat arm through Frank’s 
slender one, *‘give me the support of your arm and 
let us take a little walk up the path toward Hardbar- 
gain. Perhaps we may meet Archer, and bring him 
back with us to breakfast. He is not at the house, is 
he?” 

**No, sir,’’ said Frank, glad to recover the use of 
his tongue. 

““We expect him here to breakfast. We shall prob- 
ably meet him. Come! Well, now! whatisit?’’ he asked. 

Frank had plucked up his courage, and now spoke. 

**Mr. Clifton, as I am going away immediately after 
breakfast, and as I am to be absent for an indefinite 
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length of time, I wish before I leave to tell you that 
which lies upon my heart——’”’ here he paused a little 
time to collect his thoughts, while the old gentleman 
attended with an encouraging expression of counte- 
nance, Frank resumed: ‘‘Mr. Clifton, I love your 
daughter Zuleime. And I have come to beg your 
sanction to our engagement!’’ As the old man only 
said, ‘‘Whew-w-w!”’ Frank continued: ‘‘You know . 
my tank in the army, and my prospect of promotion. 
You are acquainted with my family, and are aware of 
their interest and influence in the country. Allow me 
farther to add that my own private fortune amounts 
to fifty thousand dollars. And I will settle thirty 
thousand on my bride. Besides which——’”’ 

‘Stay, stay—my dear fellow, stay!’’ interrupted 
the old man, with a troubled look. ‘This is all non- 
sense, Zuleime is achild. And you have not known 
her more than six weeks. Now, Frank, my boy, 
come! let’s hear no more of it! You young officers are 
always in love, or fancying yourselves so!”’ 

‘*Mr. Clifton, I am no trifler in matters of the affec- 
tions. And when I tell you, upon my sacred honor, 
that never in my life have I either loved or addressed 
the language of love to a woman—except Zuleime— 
you will believe me!”’ 

‘‘Tt’s all folly, all nonsense! Nothing more! Let’s 
drop the subject.’’ 

‘*Mr. Clifton,’’ said the young man, gravely, ‘I 
have never, in my whole life, been addicted to taking 
sudden and evanescent fancies, as you might judge, 
from what I told you! And when I tell you that I 
love your daughter Zuleime, I mean that I love her 
sincerely and earnestly, with my whole heart and soul 
—and that I shall love her to the last hour of my life!’’ 

‘‘Bah! bah! It’s all tom-foolery, I tell you,’’ 

‘There is no way of making a serious Miecéésion 
upon you, and I am going away in two hours!’’ His 
tone and manner so affected the really impressible and 
benevolent old gentleman, that he half embraced him 
with his fat arm, saying: 
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**Now don’t, Frank! Do be a good boy! Now con- 
sider how many pretty girls there are inthe world! A 
great deal prettier than my girl. Besides, she’sso young. 
A mere school-girl. Only fifteen last Monday!”’ ° 

“Sir, I can wait. I can wait three or four years, if 
necessary, or any length of time at all, if I may hope 
to get her at last!’’ 

“She is too young, I tell you, Frank!’’ 

“But, sir, I have heard of gentlemen older than my- 
self, who have actually married girls of fifteen!’’ 

“You mean me, you dog! But, Frank, seriously 
and solemnly, I wouldn’t do so again. And for the 
very reason that I committed that egregious folly, that 
bitter wrong against a young girl, I will not suffer 
any one else to do the same wrong to my child, if I 
can help it!’’ 

*“No, Mr. Clifton—pardon me, but are you not 
about to commit a more grievous wrong to your own 
gentle child? But have you not promised her hand 
where she cannot give her heart?’’ 

“No! Heaven forbid! I promised her to Charley 
Cabell. I did the best I could for her happiness. I 
have secured it—unless—unless—-oh, my God, Frank!’’ 

suddenly exclaimed the old man, in his turn extremely 
agitated, and wiping the perspiration from his brow. 
**T hope—I trust in God you haven’t entrapped her 
affections! But she is engaged to Major Cabell, and— 
and for many reasons—family reasons—it is necessary 
that the engagement should be fulfilled; unless some 
inevitable, insurmountable obstacle was to arise and 
prevent it! Frank, I am in a great strait!’’ Nothing 
could exceed the force of the emotion that agitated 
the old man. 

Mr. Fairfax looked at him with mingled astonish- 
ment, wonder, and compassion: 

“You haven’t entrapped my dear girl’s heart?’ 

_ again inquired the old gentleman. 

‘*Entrapped is not exactly the word, sir. I learned 
to love her, and I won her love without designing to 
do either!” 
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*‘Lost! Lost!’’ cried Mr. Clifton, dropping his head 
upon his bosom. He walked on in silence until they 
suddenly met Major Cabell himself coming down the 
hill, apparently from Hardbargain. 

The major was walking slowly, with his head down, 
and twirling around his finger a topaz necklace. 
As soon as he perceived Messrs. Clifton and Fairfax, 
his forehead flushed, and he hastily crammed the 
necklace into his vest pocket. Frank thought the 
whole thing strange, but stranger still was the conduct 
of Mr. Clifton, who, upon observing the major, 
instantly became the rosy, smiling, debonair old gen- 
tleman, so lavish in the display of his fine teeth and 
hearty, cordial words and smiles. 

‘‘Ah, good-morning,’’ said Mr. Clifton. ‘‘Been to 
Hardbargain this morning so early? See Archer?’’ 

‘*T have not been to Hardbargain, sir,’’ replied the 
major, rather morosely. 

‘‘Been out taking a morning stroll? Fine appetite 
for breakfast, no doubt. And it is waiting for us, too. 
Come, Frank, let’s turn about.’”’ 

They didso. Frank noticed that the manner of the 
old gentleman was conciliating, while that of the 
major was surly. 

They soon reached the house, where the ladies were 
awaiting their arrival. 

As they entered, the countenance of Carolyn Clifton 
was flushed and eager. But when they had all got in, 
and were seated at the table, the color died out of her 
face, leaving her pale as marble. She merely trifled 
with her breakfast. When breakfast was over, Caro- 
lyn almost reeled past her father in going out, and 
muttered with pale lips: ‘‘Father! Not come yet?”’ 

‘‘Never mind! Never mind, my dear! -I will ride 
up to Hardbargain and fetch him.’’ 

‘*Not for the universe, father! if he never comes!”’ 
replied the determined girl, plucking up her spirit. 

Frank got no opportunity of speaking alone with 
Zuleime. Old Mr. Clifton met him, however, and 
said, kindly: 
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“Indeed, my dear boy, I don’t see the least neces- 
sity for your leaving us until after dinner.’’ 

“But I have to go this morning to Hardbargain to 
take leave of Mrs. Clifton, and of my friend Archer, 
if, indeed, the latter is not ordered on the same duty as 
myself.” 

“Oh! Are you going to ride to Hardbargain? 
Then, perhaps, you will be pleased to learn that 
Zuleime is going there this morning, also, to assist 
Mrs. Clifton in putting the last finishing touches to 
her dress for this evening. And you can escort her!’’ 
said Georgia, smoothly gliding between them, and 
laying her head and hand with child-like freedom and 
affection upon the old man’s shoulder. 

“Oh, I shall be very happy!’’ said Frank, intoxi- 
cated with the prospect of an uninterrupted farewell 
with Zuleime. 

Old Mr. Clifton looked rather disappointed, but he 
had no inclination to contradict Georgia. And it was 
not probable, or even possible, that Frank would 
elope with his daughter on the very eve of joining his 
regiment for a distant and dangerous service. 

While Zuleime was putting on her hat and riding 
habit, Frank got the ear of the old gentleman once 
more, and for the last time. 

‘““Mr. Clifton, once more, and for the last time, I 
ask you, and I implore you to answer me candidly. 
Is there any possibility that, under any change of cir- 
cumstances, at any future time, I may hope for your 
consent to my union with Ztleime?”’ 

The earnestness impressed Mr. Clifton very deeply, 
but he replied: ‘‘Mr. Fairfax, it is best to speak the 
plain, harsh, cutting truth, No. Yet I regret this, 
Frank! You donot know how much!’’ And further 
colloquy was arrested by the coming down of Zuleime 
equipped for her ride. 

‘‘Come here, my daughter! Now you must be sure 
to be back by dinner-time, do you hear?’’ 

Mr. Fairfax was taking leave of Mrs. Clifton. Pres- 
4 PY he turned to bid adieu to Mr. Clifton. 
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The old gentleman shook his hand warmly, while 
he exacted alike promise from Fairfax, namely, that 
he should take his girl to Hardbargain, and leave her 
there to return by dinner-time. 

Frank gave his word very cheerfully. The young 
couple then mounted and rode away. The old man 
watched them. 

‘‘God bless them. I wish they could be married. 
If they do love each other so much, why, it is but kind 
to let them have this last little parting comfort of a ° 
ride together. But they will neither of them ever 
break their word, and I shall have her back safe by 
dinner-time.”’ 

All this time Carolyn Clifton had sat like one dead, 
only with her eyes strained up the mountain bridlepath. 

In the meantime, Frank and Zuleime pursued their 
ride. As soon as they had entered the shady moun- 
tain path, Frank said: 

“Well, Zuleime, my dearest girl, I spoke to your 
father ae 

‘‘And his answer—yet I know what it was.”’ 

Frank nodded his head, and they rode on in silence 
for some minutes, broken at last by Frank, who sud- 
denly exclaimed: 

“Zuleime! I am in every way his equal—why, 
when that is the case, why was I rejected?’’ : 

The maiden shook her head. 

‘*Zuleime, when is this hideous marriage to come off?’ 
»  **Whenever Major Cabell chooses to demand my 

hand.”’ 

‘‘Zuleime! that is passing strange! This affair 
seems, then, to rest entirely with Major Cabell!’’ 

**Yes, it does entirely.’’ . 

“*‘Zuleime! what hold has that man on your father?” 

Zuleime shook her black ringlets, but did not reply. 

‘*Do you know that I am impressed with the idea 
that your father does not at heart wish to give you to 
Major Cabell, but rather yields to a strange power the 
man holds over him?”’ 

‘‘At times I have thought so, too. But what I do 
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know is, that I will never willingly do anything to 
give my dear father pain!’’ 

‘I believe that your marriage with Major Cabell 
will give your father more pain than any other circum- 
stance could.’’ 

The young girl looked up in surprise. 

“‘Zaleime! he told me to-day that though he had 
promised you to Major Cabell, he would rather die 
than see you unhappy.’’ 

““My dear father!’’ exclaimed Zuleime, with the 
bright tears rolling on her damask cheeks, like dew 
on the red rose. ‘‘My kind, generous father! He 
shall never know that I am unhappy! And neither 
shall I be unhappy when pleasing him!”’ 

““My dear, excellent girl! listen tome! ‘You shall 
not be unhappy any way! Do you suppose, Zuleime, 
that I could ride by your side so cheerfully, if I 
thought you were going to marry that man, on whom 
your father no more wishes to bestow you, than he 
wishes to send you to perdition? Listen, my darling 
girl! When your father told me what I have repeated 
to you, he went on to say that for certain family 
reasons, it was incumbent on him to fulfill his prom- 
ise, and to bestow your hand upon Major Cabell, 
unless some insurmountable obstacle should interpose 
to arrest the union! Zuleime! a flood of light broke 
on me then! Zuleime! without vanity, I think that 
he loves me better, and would prefer me for a son-in- 
law, if he were free to choose. I think, indeed I do, 
that he would hail with secret joy ‘an insurmountable 
obstacle,’ which would prevent the marriage, and not 
implicate him in any manner. Zuleime, my darling, 
my love,’’ said Frank, dismounting in the path, and 
lifting her from her saddle. ‘‘I am about to raise ‘an 
insurmountable obstacle’ to your marriage with the 
major. Why, Zuleime! Come, come. What is the 
matter? Don’t be afraid! What, afraid of me, of 
Frank, your playmate? Why, look up in my face and 
see! I willtake no step without your consent, sweet 
Zuleime!’’ 

3 6 Clifton : 
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The infinite tenderness of his words, tones, and man- 
ner reassured the frightened girl, and she raised her 
face, now suffused with blushes. He supported her 
with his arm around her waist, while he pointed down 
into a narrow glen to the right, and said: 

‘“There! Look there, Zuleime. Do you see that 
little stone house—there in the bottom of the glen?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ breathed the maiden, very low. 

‘“Do you know who lives there?” 

SoNon ” 

‘‘A good old man! A ‘poor Baptist missionary 
preacher, who lives in that hut quite alone, and 
preaches there every Sunday toa humble congregation, 
Is it possible that you, living in the neighborhood, 
knew nothing of him?”’ 

“Oh, yes! I have heard a great deal about Mr. 
Saunders, only I did not know where exactly his hut 
was. There are so many of them, you know!’’ said 
the girl. 

‘*My dearest Zuleime! we will go down to that hut, 
I see by the smoke that the old man is athome. We 
will tell him the whole story, and get him to raise that 
required insurmountable obstacle!’’ 

“Oh, Frank!’’ exclaimed Zuleime, shocked, de- 
lighted. 

‘‘But, my dearest Zuleime, I will never leave you 
until you are my wife. If you refuse now, I will 
throw up my commission in the army, and live with 
the old parson until you do consent!’’ 

‘*But my father, Frank! My dear father!”’ 

‘*Dearest girl, he will be glad!’’ 

Zuleime hesitated a long time. What could she 
oppose, indeed, to what seemed so right and reason- 
able? With a deep sigh she yielded at last. There 
was no path that way down into the glen. So Romeo 
and Juliet began to clamber down. And it was in 
rather a disordered state of attire, as well as in an 
excited state of mind, that they at last arrived before 
the door of Father Lawrence’s cell, and rapped. 
While they waited for the old man to appear, Frank, 
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very much to the surprise of Zuleime, drew from his 
vest pocket 4 license, a regular bona fide license, 
signed by the clerk of R county, and sealed with 
the county seal. Resting his foot upon the doorstep, 
he took off his hat, turned it down on his knee, laid 
the license upon its top, and drawing from his other 
pocket a traveling pen and ink case, proceeded to write 
the names of Francis Rutland Fairfax and Zuleime 
Dovilliers Clifton in the blank spaces. 

*““You wonder how I came by this license? I will 
tell you. You know, being groomsman, I was 
entrusted with the duty of riding to L————,, and pro- 
curing the marriage license for Archer and your sister, 
Well, when I arrived at the clerk's office, I entirely 
forgot Miss Clifton’s middle name, so I got the clerk 
to give me one license filled out with the names of 
Carolyn Clifton and Archer Clifton, and then knowing 
how extremely punctilious you all are here in this 
county, I procured another license, regularly signed 
and sealed, but leaving blank spaces for the proper 
names of the parties. There, darling, that is the 
manner in which I came by it. What has become of 
that old man?’’ he exclaimed, rapping loudly, then 
trying the door and pushingit open. Zuleime plucked 
him by the sleeve, and whispered: 

**Here he comes—behind you!’’ 

And he turned to see the old preacher coming from 
the spring, bending under the light weight of a small 
pail of water. Frank immediately went to him and 
took from his hand the pail and carried it till they 
reached the house. Lieutenant Fairfax then intro- 
duced himself by name and station, and presented 
Miss Zuleime Clifton. The old man bowed and 
offered his hand, with a courtly grace. And when 
they had entered, and Zuleime was seated, Frank drew 
him off to the farthest corner of the little hut, made 
him sit down on the foot of his bed, seated himself by 
his side, and in a fervid, earnest, eloquent manner, 
told him their little story. 

Many times the old man shook his thin, gray locks, 
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They were not good things—these secret marriages; 
they never prospered. Marriage should be open as day 
—with the blessing of God—with the blessing of parents. 

‘Ohl’? said Frank, but this was an extraordinary 
occasion, the father was really at heart not opposed to 
this marriage, but circumstances compelled him to 
withhold his open consent; he himself (Frank) was 
about to depart on a long journey, and merely wished 
to secure his bride against a forced marriage of con- 
venience during his absence. 

Still the old man shook his bald head and demurred. 

The old man was obdurate. Frank, then half 
angrily, aros2 and said: 

‘Come, Zuleime! We must go on to the frontier 
together, and find somebody to marry us on the route, 
and let Mr. Saunders here be responsible for all trouble 
that may ensue, since with the license before him, he 
refuses to unite us.’’ 

At this Zuleime burst into tears and wept heartily. 
Whether he was moved to pity by the tears of Zuleime, 
or whether, as is more probable, all these considera- 
tions actuated him, I know not; but he slowly rose to 
his feet, uncovered his head, and lifted up his eyes in 
silent prayer a while, then bade the young pair stand 
up, for that he would marry them. 

Frank clasped the hand of Zuleime, and led her for-. 
ward. And in less than fifteen minutes more, by the 
magic of a few words, the youth and maiden were man 
and wife. And while Mrs. Fairfax, with trembling 
white fingers, was tying her hat, Mr. Fairfax would 
have emptied the whole contents of his purse in the 
minster’s hands but, though that money might have 
made him very comfortable for a long time, yet he 
put it away from him, saying: 

“No, young man, I cannot take your gold; I may 
have erred i in what I have done, but I did not do it for 
money.’ | 

‘*But you always take a fee, do you not?’’ : 

‘‘From others I do—not from you. It would not be 
blessed.’’ 
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The brow of Frank clouded and cleared again 
instantly. 

They were about to bid the old minister adieu, when 
he took a hand of each, and joining them again, held 
them in his own, while he said: 

“Children, if this thoughtless act bring you into 
much trouble, in the long, weary years of trial and 
suffering that may result from it, reproach me for my 
share in the rash deed as much as you please, but 


never, as you value love and fidelity and peace, never 


reproach each other with it! So may God forgive, 
and bless, and prosper you! Good-by!’’ 

The young bride and groom had bowed their heads 
during this benediction, and at its close responded 


with a silent, heartfelt amen. 


es 


If the minister of God grievously erred in performinaas a, 


this secret marriage ceremony, he was soon called to” 
account for it; the old man died that night. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Fairfax left the cabin, they per- 
ceived Kate Kavanagh, on her little rough-coated 
mountain pony coming straight down into the glen, 
treading with perfect security the precipitous descent. 
Kate was looking very pale and care-worn. 

**By all that's fatal, my dearest love, we were near 
being detected! Come this way; we will take a stroll 
down the glen and into the forest for a little while, 
until this girl is clear of the way.’ 

They had entered the thicket, and were wailed from 
the sight of Kate Kavanagh, who now dismounted 
before the door of the hut, and taking from the horns 


of the saddle a basket and a bundle, entered the poor 


preacher’s humble habitation. We will turn from the 
erring pair and enter with her. None but God knew 
how much disinterested good the poor mountain girl 
did in this world. Even the minister, who loved and 
respected her, knew little beyond the good she did for 
him. Heknew that she knit new stockings and darned 
old ones for him; that she took his scanty clothing 
every week and mended and washed and ironed it for 
him, and that when she brought it back, she would 
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always bring him butter, cream, and cheese of her own 
making, and a fresh loaf of rising bread of her own 
baking, and often some little rural luxury besides, as 
a jar of honey ora piece of venison. And that she 
would stay and clean up his house before she left. He 
knew that she was his good spirit. 

As Kate entered the room, the old man came and 
met her, and took the basket and the bundle from her 
hands and set them down, and set a chair for her, 
while he said: 

‘**My dear child! my excellent child, you do too much 
forme! You hurt yourself, Catherine, and make me 
too deeply your debtor!’ 

Kate waved her hand in that quick, short way 
peculiar to herself, silently beseeching him to stop. 

The girl laid off her straw hat, drew off her sheep- 
skin home-made mittens, and rose and uncovered her 
basket, saying: ‘‘Instead of a loaf of rising bread, 
Mr. Saunders, I have brought you some fresh biscuits; 
I thought they might be an agreeable change. There 
is also a fresh print of butter, and a bottle of cream, 
and a beef’s tongue, boiled—I thought the last would 
give you an appetite—I think you have not had a good 
appetite lately!’’ And without more ado, Catherine 
put the things away in the cupboard. Next, sh 
unrolled the bundle, took the old man’s nicely-washed 
and mended clothes, and put them neatly away in the 
chest of drawers. Then she set the empty basket 
aside, rolled up her sleeves, stooped down upon the 
hearth and began to make the fire, saying: ‘*You 
know I have come to dine with you to-day, Mr. Saun- 
ders!”’ 

‘‘I know you have come to bring me many comforts 
and to cook my dinner and clean up my house.’’ 

Catherine filled and put on the kettle—for the old 
man would always have his cup of tea—and set the 
table, placing all the little rarities she had brought 
upon it. When all was ready, they sat down. 

‘‘What is the matter, my dear Kate? you who are 
always serious, are now positively sorrowful! What 
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is it? Nay, but Catherine, my dear child, there is 
something the matter! I do not wish to intrude on 
your confidence, but if you have any trouble that you 
think I may possibly be able to soothe, confide in me, 
as if I were your own father, my child. 

“Sure and hasn’t a poor girl the same right to her 
smoke that a wealthy young lady has to her vapors?’’ 
said Kate. ‘ 

The old minister did not press his question, but 
resumed his knife and fork with a look of mortifica- 
tion that worried Catherine, so that she said: 

**T will tell you, then, what troubles me. My dear- 
est, best friend and patron, Captain Clifton, has bid- 
den me good-by and departed for the frontier! That 
is bad. Butthatis not the worst. He has gone away 
very unhappy—his marriage is broken off. He has 
gone away so wretched!’’ 

“Those Cliftons all have Spanish blood in them, and 
the Spanish character is uppermost in their nature. 
They are all haughty, reserved, jealous, suspicious.’’ 

**Ah, but they are full of courage, magnanimity, and 
benevolence,’’ said Catherine. 

““Archer Clifton is of a very jealous and suspicious 
nature; was his betrothed inclined to coquetry?”’ 

“Oh, I do not know, sir, but the misunderstanding 
did not originate in any charge against Miss Clifton. 
It was something of which Miss Clifton accused him.”’ 

The old man and the maiden soon after arose from 
the table. She washed up the dishes, tidied up the 
house, and collected the poor preacher’s soiled and 
broken clothes, and tied them in a bundle to take 
away with her to wash and mend. ‘Then she tied on 
her hat, and took leave of him; the old man calling 
her back again and again, with vague, prophetic mean-_ 
ing, torepeat over and over: ‘‘God bless you, my 
child! God bless you!’’ It was his dying benediction, 

A poor mountaineer, who called early the next morn- 
ing to get the aged minister to the needy to come and 
bury his wife, found the old man dead. 
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CHAPTER IX 
WOMAN’S PRIDE 


All the forenoon Carolyn Clifton sat in the same 
place and in the same attitude, affecting to read, but 
really watching the mountain path with heart-sicken- 
ing anxiety. Every distant sound of a horse’s hoofs 
sent an electric shock to her heart, causing her to start 
violently, tremble, and turn deadly sick and faint 
with accelerated hope and fear. Even the sound of 
carriage wheels made her heart pause in its pulsations 
until it passed. For still she hoped that if he did not 
come down the mountain path on horseback, he might. 
come round the road with his mother in her carriage. 
No one saw the strife of hope and fear, like the 
struggle of life and death, going on silently in her 
bosom. Mrs. Georgia Clifton spent the whole fore- 
noon in her own apartments, professing to be engaged 
with many elegant preparations for the evening; but 
really full of triumph for the success of her wicked 
scheming, and dark regret also for the absence of him 
who, if lost to Carolyn forever, was lost to herself for 
a time, at least. She dared not show herself, lest her 
conscious heart and conscious face should betray her. 

Old Mr. Clifton had been riding around his plantation. 

He came in to-day a little earlier than usual, and 
finding his daughter exactly where he left her, but 
looking still more pale, haggard, and anxious, he put 
his arm tenderly around her waist and gazed lovingly 
into her whitened and sharpened countenance. 

‘*Not come yet, Carolyn?’’ 

‘**No, sir!’’ answered the young lady, with a proud 
and queenly air. 

‘‘Well!’’ said the old man, with sudden energy, ‘‘I 
will certainly now ride up to Hardbargain and know 
the reason.’’ 
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“‘Father!’’ said Carolyn, seizing his hand, ‘‘no, you 
will not go! No, father, if he never comes, never go 
after him!’’ 

“You're a fool, girl!’’ cried the old man, breaking 
away from her, *‘a palpable fool! You were a fool for 
quarreling with him and sending him away, and now 
you are a greater fool for persisting in the quarrel. 
Who'll be the most mortified this evening, I wonder, 
‘if he never comes?’ What the deuce are we to say to 
the people who will come here this evening to see you 
married? ‘Tell me that.’’ 

Before she could say another word, a large family 
tarriage rolled down the road, and turned and entered 
the lawn. 

Carolyn sank back in her seat, nearly swooning with 
the swift hope and fear. It looked so like Mrs, Clif- 
ton’s carriage. 

It contained the very earliest of the wedding guests. 

When Mr. Clifton had ushered his guests into the 
drawing-room, he returned to the piazza to give some 
directions concerning the stabling of the horses. While 
still giving his orders, he saw his younger daughter 
riding slowly up tothe house. He hastened to meet 
her and lift her from the saddle, with joyous: 

*“Well, my darling! Back according to promise, eh?’’ 

But at the sight of her father, the girl’s face flushed 
and paled so swiftly, her bosom rose and fell so rapidly, 
her whole frame was so agitated, that the old man was 
seized with alarm and exclaimed, hurriedly: 

**Good Heaven, Zuleime, what has happened? 
Where is Archer Clifton? Speak—has he come to any 
harm?’’ 

Much relieved that her father’s suspicions had fallen 
out of the true track, Zuleime replied that Captain 
Clifton had received orders and had departed that 
morning, and that Mrs. Clifton, of Hardbargain, 
desired to see Mr. Clifton as soon as possible. With- 
out another word the old man threw himself on horse- 
back and rode furiously toward Hardbargain. 

Mrs. Frank Fairfax stole to her own little room to 
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weep in secret, a little over her fault, but a great deal 
over the absence of and the danger about to befall her 
husband, 

Dinner was served. Mrs. Georgia Clifton alone 
entertained the newly-arrived company. Mr. Clifton 
was known to be absent, and it was customary, as I 
said before, for the bride and her attendants to be 
invisible, 

In the meantime, Carolyn Clifton sat in her cham- 
ber—pride, love, regret, anger, hope, fear—striving 
in her soul, or in turn holding the mastery overit. It 
was drawing near the hour when she should commence 
her bridal toilet. Amid all her keen anxiety, she 
dreaded lest some one should come in and tell her it 
was time to dress. 

Mrs. Georgia Clifton—self-convicted of being the 
originator of all the great trouble that had befallen, 
and the greater that was about to befall the house— 
kept herself as much as possible aloof. 

And Zuleime was too deeply absorbed in the con- 
templation of her own recent bridehood to think of 
anything else. 

Meanwhile old Mr. Clifton had ridden as for life up 
to Hardbargain, thrown himself from his horse, rushed 


up the stairs and into the hall, and burst into the quiet . 


presence of Mrs. Clifton, as she sat sewing in her 
shady parlor. She rose calmly to receive him; and 
the very quietness of the lady threw the excited old 
gentleman off his guard into a rage. 

**Well, madam!’’ he exclaimed, tramping up and 
down the floor. ‘‘Here’s a pretty state of affairs!’’ 

‘*Mr. Clifton, you are excited.’’ 

‘“Yes, madam, I am excited!’’ interrupted the old 
man; ‘‘very much excited, madam! Where is Archer 
Clifton?’’ 

**Mr. Clifton, sit down and compose yourself, ’’ 

“Compose yourself, with a prospect of three hun- 
dred people pouring into my house to-night to see a 
wedding, and to have to tell them there will be no 
wedding!’’ 
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“Mr. Clifton, you can’t regret this more than I do!”’ 

“I don’t regret it at all, ma’am! I rejoice at it, 
ma’am! But I'll have satisfaction, ma’am!’’ 

**Satisfaction for what you rejoice at, Mr. Clifton?’’ 

**I’ll—yes—I’ll have satisfaction, ma’am!”’ 

“From whom? From me? Do you wish to compel 
me to fight a duel; or to make an apology—which?’’ 

**Dem it, mem! don’t take my words up!’’ he ex- 
claimed, stamping up and down the floor, and then 
breaking out into vituperative abuse of Archie Clifton, 
all addressed to Mrs, Clifton, who, though becoming 
very much agitated, now preserved a dignified silence. 

“Mr. Clifton forgets that he is a man, and that he 
speaks toa woman!”’ said a stern, but low-toned voice. 

And the old gentleman turned to see Kate Kav- 
anagh, ‘‘severe in youthful beauty,’’ standing within 
the door; yes, in beauty, for her slight figure was 
drawn gracefully up—her bosom heaving, her fine 
_ head erect, her cheeks crimson, and her eyes intensely 
brilliant with the just indignation that moved her 
soul, as she walked straight up to Mrs, Clifton and 
said: 

*“Dearest lady, do allow me to attend you to your 
own room, and be your substitute here in waiting 
upon Mr. Clifton.”’ 

““No, Kate; no, my dear girl. I have to talk ration- 
ally to the man as soon as he comes to his senses,’’ 
replied the lady. 

*‘Who is that girl?’’ inquired the old gentleman, not 
recognizing Kate under the new aspect. 

“Miss Kavanagh, my son’s ward, and my own 
adopted daughter,’’ replied Mrs. Clifton without with- 
drawing her fond gaze from the face of Kate, who was 
blushing under it. 

‘*A promising relationship all around that is—up— 
on—my—word. She has brought me to reflection, for 
_ which I thank her. And Mrs. Clifton, I feel sorry ‘and 
mortified that I have been betrayed into some violence 
of speech and manner; it is a family failing, you 
know.”’ 
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‘*Mr. Clifton, please to sit down near me. My voice 
is not strong. It may be disquietude.’’ 

‘*My dear sister, I am afraid your lungs grow weak, 
I have noticed it before. I have said the same to 
Georgia and to Carolyn! I was a brute to throw 
myself into a passion in your presence. Kate Kay- 
anagh, my dear, you were perfectly right. I did for- 
get myself. And you were a fine girl to recall me. 
Give me your hand, my dear.”’ 

Blushing deeply, as was her wont when praised, Kate 
gave her hand, saying, half apologetically, half appeal- 
ingly: 

‘Mrs. Clifton is not strong. She should not be agi- 
tated.”’ 

‘‘T know she is not strong! My dear sister, I wish 
you’d be careful of yourself! I do, indeed! You’re 
not strong.’’ 

“After fifty we do not grow strong as we grow old.”’ 
And then Mrs. Clifton turned to Kate and said: 
‘‘Now, Catherine, my dear, I wish you to go up into 
my chamber and amuse yourself with a book while I 
have a confidential talk with Mr. Clifton.’’ 

Kate immediately arose, courtesied, and left the 
room. 

Mrs. Clifton turned to her brother-in-law and said, 
inquiringly: ‘‘You know the cause of this lovers’ 
quarrel?’’ 

‘‘Of course I do, madam! Satan fly away with them 
both! I know all about it! It was about her— 
up-stairs?’’ 

‘“Yes; but it was very absurd.’’ 

‘*Now, madam!’’ 

‘“But it certainly was—ridiculous! Mr. Clifton, 
Catherine knows nothing about it—does not even 
dream that she herself had the remotest connection 
with the quarrel, and I do hope and trust that she 
never may suspect it. I know enough of human 
nature generally to feel sure that this is a very absurd 
and extremely inconvenient quarrel.’”’ 

‘*VYes, very extremely inconvenient, indeed!’’ 
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“Tt is only temporary.’’ 

-“*Yes, but that don’t make it the less embarrassing. 

“TI know it! Hear me out!’’ 

“Carolyn, I am sure, regrets her hasty violence of 
temper.”’ 

“Yes! that she does! It’s easy to see that!’’ 

“And Archer, who is slower to anger and slower to 
repentance, though deeper and stronger in both for 
being slow, in a few days will bitterly repent the step 
he has taken. This is what you must say to the 
assembled company to-night—that last night a per- 
emptory order arrived for Captain Clifton to join his 
regiment immediately, and that the marriage is 
deferred for the present. Let the company then enjoy 
themselves as at a ball, and all will go off well and 
without scandal. I will present myself. I should not 
propose this if I were not sure that the marriage is 
only deferred—that if the parties live it will assuredly 
take place. The plan I propose to you for meeting the 
guests this evening is truest, wisest, and best. Think 
of it!" 

*““I see its excellence at a glance. Mrs. Clifton, you 
are our deliverer! Oh, Mrs. Clifton! you are the 
great-granddaughter of Oliver Cromwell, the con- 
queror, the deliverer, the statesman! You’ll see how 
gloriously I’ll execute your orders!’’ exclaimed the 
man, joking like a boy. He shook hands with Mrs. 
Clifton, begging her not'to be late, as he should want 
the encouragement of her presence in order to enable 
him to make his speech. Then he mounted his horse 
and rode rapidly away down the mountain path to 
Clifton. When he arrived at home he found the lawn 
already covered with carriages, horses, and servants, 
and the piazza, halls, and all the first floor rooms 
thronged with company. He passed through them 
all, bowing right and left, and hastened to his daugh- 
ter’s room. Mr. Clifton had some doubts about get- 
ting his proud daughter to consent to the wise plan 
suggested by his sister-in-law. But he meant to carry 
his consent by a coup-de-main. So he pushed open her 
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door, burst into her chamber, and threw himself, 
puffing, blowing, and perspiring into the nearest chair, 
exclaiming: 

‘*He’s gone, Carolyn! He’s clear gone—confound 
him!’’ 

Carolyn drew nearer her father and gazed into his 
face, 

‘Yes! he’s gone! gone!’’ Then opening wide his 
arms, he murmured: ‘“‘But never mind, you’ve got 
your old father left to love you! Don’t grieve!’’ 

‘‘Grieve, sir!’’ exclaimed the imperious girl, elevat- 
ing her queenly head. ‘‘We do not grieve for a 
traitor!’’ 

‘*Yet,’’ suddenly cried the old gentleman, as by a 
quick recollection and revulsion of feeling, ‘what a 
devil of akettle of fish this is, my dear! What are we 
to say to the people down-stairs? Woman’s wit is 
quick!’’ 

““Do nothing, sir! Let the band of music take its 
place in the saloon! Let the wedding guests come 
and be received! And then leave all the rest to me! 
And now, my dear father, pray excuse me, as itis | 
time to dress.’’ 

“To dress! Why, Carolyn, what do you mean? 
Are youmad? Dress for what?’’ asked the old gentle- 
man, anxious to know if perchance her idea in any 
way resembled the plan adopted by himself from Mrs. 
Clifton’s suggestions. 

‘‘No, sir! I am not mad,’’ said the young lady, 
extending her hand to the bell-rope and ringing a peal 
that presently brought her woman hurrying up-stairs 
and into her presence. 

‘*Darky!’’ said she, ‘‘go to Miss Zuleime, and to the 
Misses Cabell, and let them know that I have waited 
for them some time.’’ Then Carolyn turned to her 
father and said: ‘‘My dearest father, when I am 
dressed I will send for you, and tell you my simple 
plan for getting through the evening. “I have not 
quite matured it yet. Ah! here are the girls! Good. 


evening for a couple of hours, father!’’ 
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She opened the door for her father. He went out 
muttering: 

“I don’t know what she means. I suppose I can 
have confidence in her. At least, I must for the pres- 
ent, and then, there is Mrs. Clifton’s plan.’’ He went 
into his own room and arrayed himself in festive gar- 
ments for the occasion. Presently a servant ap- 
proached him and said, respectfully, in a low voice: 

**Miss Clifton’s compliments, sir, and will see you in 
her own room.’’ 

The old gentleman hastened thither. He found his 
daughter already dressed and quite alone; the brides- 
maids had gone to make their own toilets. : 

**Father,’’ she said, ‘‘I will go down and lead off the 
first dance myself. You may explain, as you please, 
that the marriage is broken off, but that the music, 

-dancing, and feasting are not arrested for that reason.’’ 

The old man had determined what to speak, but he 
answered: 

**My dear child, are you equal to it?’’ 

“equal,sir? Try me!’’ 

“Very well; I will say what is proper upon the 
occasion.”’ 

The company assembled in the brilliantly lighted 
saloon awaited with great impatience the entree of 
the bridal train. 

Made conspicuous in that gorgeous assembly by his 
black gown, sat the clergyman who was to perform the 
ceremony. 

Georgia, beautiful as ever, moved gracefully through 
the crowd, half-fearing that the bridegroom would 
appear. This fear was aroused by the presence and 
self-possessed looks of Mrs. Clifton, of Hardbargain. 
At length light steps were heard in the hall, the doors 
of the saloon were thrown open, and all eyes were 
turned to see the wedding procession enter. But 


_ instead came old Mr. Clifton, leading in his daughter 


Carolyn. The surprise, the wonder of the company, 
was at first as silent and breathless as it was profound. 
Mr. Clifton led his daughter into the center of the 
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saloon, and with her still hanging on his arm, turned 
and faced the company. The father and daughter, as 
they stood there, presented a fine, imposing appear- 
ance. Both were arrayed with the gorgeous splendor 
that prevailed at that day. 

The old gentleman had his snow-white hair turned 
back off his forehead, and carried all down to the nape 
of his neck, where it was plaited into a queue and 
adorned with a large white satin bow, both snowy plait 
and bow in pleasant relief against the back of the dark 
crimson velvet coat; his vest and small-clothes were 
of white satin, and his long hose of white silk were 
fastened to the small-clothes below the knee with white 
satin bows and gold buckles; his slippers were of 
crimson morocco, with high heels, large bows, and 
gold buckles, His dress was rather antiquated even 
for that day. And he stood there waiting for silence 
with the suave and stately courtesy of the old school 
gentleman. 

Very much like a queen looked the beautiful Carolyn. 
Her fair hair was carried up above her forehead and 
dressed high, in the regal style of that day. Its rich 
waves and bands were wreathed with pearls, and 
adorned with a plume of white ostrich feather, pow- 
dered with minute silver spangles. Her neck and 
arms were bare, but adorned with pearls, and softly 
shaded with the finest lace at the edge of the bodice 
and sleeves. Her dress was of rich blue satin bro- 
cade, made with long waist, sharp-pointed stomacher, 
and flowing sleeves and flowing skirt, the edges of the 
skirt finished with a very deep border of silver em- 
broidery, a lighter border of the same running around 
the sleeves; the stomacher was embroidered with sil- 
ver and pearls. Over her skirt she wore a train of 
splendid lace, lightly embroidered with a running 
vine of silver. She toyed with an elegant fan of 
carved mother-of-pearl and marabout geathers, She 
stood there, as I have said, not at_ me like a bride, 
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beneath which none could have discerned the deeply 
humiliated spirit of the arrogant woman, or suspected 
the wounded and breaking heart of the forsaken bride. 
When the murmur of voices which had greeted their 
entrance had subsided and silence was restored, Mr. 
Clifton bowed deeply, and, in the somewhat high-flown 
grandiloquence of style he had once seen exhibited by 
amanager of a city theater, spoke as follows: ‘‘Ladies 
and gentlemen, the distinction of your presence here 
this evening has been prayed that you might give the 
honor of your countenance to the espousals of my 
nephew and daughter. You have graciously accorded 
us the dignity of your society here for that purpose.”’ 
(An embarrassed pause, while the assembly listened 
in breathless curiosity and expectation, and he con- 
tinued.) ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, ‘man proposes, but 
God disposes.” The great Arbiter of destiny has 
ordained the issue of events otherwise than as we had 
hoped, planned, and expected. Even last night sud- 
denly came a peremptory order from headquarters to 
Captain Clifton to join his regiment instantly for the 
purpose of taking the command of a detachment of 
cavalry to march immediately to the Indian frontier to 
put down an irruption of the Shoshowanawas! Ladies 
and gentlemen!’’ continued the old gentleman, warm- 
ing up with his subject, ‘‘you know the stern, uncom- 
promising duty of the soldier at such a crisis. One 
syllable—one single syllable, comprehends his insuper- 
able obligation—‘Go!’ The man, the lover, the bride- 
groom must give place to the soldier. As our great- 
est poet, Walter Scott, has it, the soldier at the sound 
of the trumpet must— 


‘« ‘eave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter, 
The dead uninterred, 
The bride at the altar,’ 


**Ladies and gentlemen, our gallant Captain Clifton 
has literally left his ‘bride at the altar.’ But soldier’s 
love may not mourn bridegroom’s loss, Nor may we 
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deny ourselves the distinction and joy of your presence 
for the whole night; nor must I disappoint these young 
men and maidens of their dance to-night. Ho! music 
there!”’ 

Major Cabell advanced, and with much grace and 
dignity led Miss Clifton to the head of the quadrille as 
the music pealed forth. 

‘*Young gentlemen, select your partners!’’exclaimed 
the old man. Soon all the surprise and disappointment 
were forgotten inenjoyment. The evening was spent 
in the gayest hilarity—Carolyn Clifton, the forsaken 
bride, apparently the gayest of the gay. 


CHAPTER X 
THE SISTERS 


Overtasked, weary, and exhausted by her long efforts, 
Carolyn Clifton sought her own chamber and threw 
herself, all splendidly arrayed as she was, upon her 
bed. She was surprised, and not at all pleased when 
a gentle rap came to the door. She would not answer 
or move to let the rapper know that she was awake. 
But after the unknown had rapped two or three times, 
the door was gently opened, and the sweet voice of 
Zuleime was heard to say: 

‘Sister, I know you are not asleep. Will you let 
me come in?’’ And without waiting for an answer, 
she entered and softly closed the door, and came to 
the bedside, saying: ‘‘I heard you when you came up 
and threw yourself down on the bed, and I knew you 
were not asleep. Let me stay with you, dear sister, 
won't you?”’ 

‘‘No, no, Zuleime, I wish to sleep,’’ said Carolyn. 

‘*Well, then, dear Carolyn, let me undress you; you 
can never compose yourself in that dress,’’ 

Miss Clifton permitted the gentle girl to unclasp all 
her jewels and loosen her dress without-ever remov- 
ing her hands, clasped tightly upon her temples, till 
Zuleime, wishing to take down the siaborataiaees 
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gently withdrew them and unwound the strings of 
pearls, and unfastened the plume of feathers. When 
the affectionate girl had laid aside all these glittering 
gewgaws, and freed her long, fair hair, and relieved 
her oppressed and fevered head, the proud and scorn- 
ful Carolyn, subdued by the gentleness of her sweet, 
only sister, looked in her face, read there a strange 
sympathy, delicate as it was deep, and suddenly put 
her arms around her neck, drew her head down to her 
own, and kissed her fondly, murmuring: 

“Oh, Zuleime! my child, my child! if you knew——” 

“I do know, dearest Carolyn! Dearest sister, I do 
know it all! all! and feel it—feel it from the bottom of 
my heart! ‘That is the reason I came in, Carolyn! 
I came in to put you to sleep. Stand up, dearest Car- 
olyn, and drop these heavy robes, and I will throw this 
light wrapper around you, and then you can lie down 
again—there!”’ 

**Oh, sleep!—when shall I sleep again?’’ 

“Well, don’t talk, and you will see that God will 
send sleep.’’ And Zuleime cooled her brow by pass- 
ing over it several times a lump of ice in a napkin, 
and laid down by her side, and fanned her in that 
measured, monotonous time so inducive to slumber. 
So, slowly she fanned her, resisting all her attempts 
to enter into conversation, until wearied nature yielded 
and Carolyn was asleep, Then, as it was morning, 
Zuleime hoisted the windows to admit a fresh current 
of air, but left the blinds closed. 

She found the house below stairs in a great but 
silent bustle. The servants, who had scarcely retired 
the night previous, were engaged in clearing away the 
disorder of the saloon, parlor, and dining-room, and in 
laying the cloth for breakfast for the numerous vis- 
itors who had remained over night. Zuleime passed 
on to the kitchen and gave her orders, and then 
silently stole up-stairs again to her sister’s room. 

Carolyn slept long and heavily. When she opened 
her eyes and fixed them gratefully upon Zuleime, she 
again embraced her, saying: 
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‘*You have comforted me, dear Zuleime.”’ 

‘‘And I will comfort you more. How do you feel, 
Carolyn?”’ 

‘*Better—my head clearer, my nerves steadier, but 
a weary weight at my heart.’’ 

‘It shall go away, Carolyn. I know how to drive 
it away. But first you must take something.”’ 

And Zuleime rang the bell and told the servant who 
appeared to bring Miss Carolyn some fresh tea and 
toast. 

While he was gone after it Zuleime bathed her sis- 
ter’s face and hands and combed out her hair, and by 
the time she was made comfortable the servant reap- 
peared with the refreshments, 

After Carolyn had breakfasted lightly, she fell, 
exhausted, back upon her pillow, and said: 

‘IT cannot appear this morning, Zuleime! I am 
tired of acting a part!”’ 

‘You need not do it, dear Carolyn! The people 
have breakfasted, and are almost all gone. Carolyn, 
dear, 1 saw Archer when he went away a 

Miss Clifton was still too proud to make a comment. 

‘‘Carolyn, he looked broken-hearted. I think if he 
could have hoped that you would have made up with 
him, he would have let his regiment go to perdition 
rather than not hasten to your feet!’’ 

‘*Why did he not try, then?’’ 

“Sister, you banished him. He waited for your 
relenting!’’ 

Carolyn remembered, with bitter regret, her refusal 
to let her father go and recall him. 

‘*Carolyn, write to him. The detachment under his 
command does not march from Winchester for nine 
days yet. There is abundant time for him to get your 
letter and answer it before he goes. ‘Then you will 
be reconciled and happy.’”’ 

Miss Clifton shook her head, — 

‘‘No, Zuleime! I cannot! What cculd I say to 
him?”’ 

‘Say! If you are sorry that you parted in anger, let 3 
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him know it. If you wish to hear from him, ask him 
to write to you.’”’ 

“T could not! My heart-strings would break in the 
attempt.’’ 

*‘And are you so proud? And will you let him go 
forth to that ghastly Indian war! And will you not 
retract your false accusation, and revoke your cruel 
sentence of banishment, and express kind feelings and 
kind wishes for him about to be exposed to such 
horrors?”’ 

“T can't! I can’t! I can bear sorrow, but not 
humiliation! I can die, but I cannot be humbled!’’ 

“You cannot be humbled by an act of justice, sister! 
It would give him such happiness, and bring you such 
sweet peace.’’ A rap was heard at the door and a 
servant appeared and said that ‘‘Marster wished to see 
Miss Zuleime in the parlor.’’ 

“Think of it, Carolyn,’’ said Zuleime, in a cheerful 
voice, 

Carolyn did think of it! The idea, once presented, 
she could not banish it again. She could think of 
nothing else. ‘‘It is a duty,’’ she repeated to herself 
many times, to answer the objections of her pride. 
Then her love, her benevolence, her fears for him 
pleaded: ‘‘It will make him so happy. And suppose 
he should be killed? What intolerable remorse will 
be added to your sorrow for him when you reflect that 
he died without a relenting word from you! Can you 
bear these weary, weary days of estrangement, absence, 
and suspense?’’ No, no! She cannot bear that pros- 
pect! She will do her duty and satisfy her affection 
at the same time. Down, pride! for she will write 
that letter. She did write it.. She then stole down 
the back stairs, where she found a boy. She ordered 
him to saddle a horse immediately and take the letter 
to the post office. Nay, she waited till she saw the boy 
off, and was sure that none had seen him or the letter 
he carried, determining that no soul should share her 
confidence and know her condescension. 
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CHAPTER Xl 
MRS. FAIRFAX AND MAJOR CABELL 


Zuleime went into the parlor and found her father 
alone. 

‘‘Come hither, Zuleime,’’ he said, 

She went up to him; he drew her upon his es 
and gazed fondly in her face. He noticed that her 
cheek was pale and her countenance pensive. He 
feared to ask her the cause of her seriousness, 

‘*Zuleime,’’ he said, after he had stroked her hair 
some time, ‘‘you know, my love, that your Aunt Cabell 
and your cousins are going back to Richmond to- 
day.’’ 

‘“*T did not know it,’’ said Zuleime, turning paler, 

‘*Yes, my dear, they are. And, Zuleime, you have 
been thinking that you should have to enter upon your 
school duties again?’’ 

‘Thad not thought of it, sir! But Iam quite will- 
ing to go, and can be ready i in half an hour,’ 

‘‘I am very glad to see you so prompt to oblige me; 
but, my dear Zuleime, I have good news for you.”’ 

‘‘Good news, sir?’’ 

‘Yes, girl! news that young ladics always rejoice to 
hear!’’ 

‘*What news, sir?’’ she asked, fearfully. 

‘*You are not to return to school any mcre!”’ 

“I think I had rather go back to school for the 
present,’’ 

‘*You want toreturn with your dear Aunt Cabell, and 
the dear city cousins—especially Cousin Charley! You 
grow tired of the country and your old father. Ah! 
you rogue,’’ devoutly praying that he might be right; 
for, oh! that child’s happiness! It lay nearer his heart 
than anything else on earth or in Heaven. 


**Dear father!’’ she said, embracing him, ‘‘I do not oe, 
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wish to leave you; and I had rather never leave you, 
or my home.,”’ 

“Zuleime, you will soon return to Richmond asa 
happy bride—as Mrs. Major Cabell! Here, Charley 
Cabell! I have broken the ice, now come and speak 
for yourself!’’ exclaimed Mr. Clifton to Major Cabell, 
who was going by the door. Major Cabell came in, 
passing the old gentleman. Zuleime remained stand- 
ing, panic-stricken, until Major Cabell took her hand, 
and attempted to lead her to a seat, then snatching 
her hand away with a shudder, she asked almost wildly: 

*“Cousin Charles, when does father want this mar- 
riage to come off?’’ 

**As soon as my dearest Zuleime will consent to 
make me the happiest of men!’’ replied the common- 
place wooer, attempting to recapture her hand; but 
she retreated. 

“Cousin Charles! Do not press this matter fora 
week or so.”’ 

‘“Heaven forbid that I should hurry a lady, though 
that lady be my own little cousin and betrothed,’’ he 
said, recapturing her hand, throwing his arm around 
her waist and drawing her toward him. 

\Piease° don’t! Let me go, Cousin Charles!’’ 
exclaimed the girl, in great distress, struggling to free 
herself. 

**1 don’t intend to, until you tell me when you will 
give yourself to me!’’ replied Major Cabell, kissing 
her heartily. 

“Tt ig unmanly to behave so! Don’t make me hate 
you!’’ was on her quivering lips and in her flashing 
eyes, as by a sudden effort she threw his arms off and 
sat down. ‘‘Please don’t worry me, Cousin Charles! 
This is so very sudden! I am so young.”’ 

“So young! Ah, Zuleime, that is a piece of pretty 

little womanish hypocrisy. Now, my pretty childish 

cousin, you know you have received an offer of mar- 

riage this very week! And that, indeed, has acceler- 

ated my proposal. Fair Zuleime, a man does not care 

to see his young betrothed bride courted by another!’’ 
a o 
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“*T know that!’’ replied Zuleime, in a peculiarly sad 
voice, moving to the other end of the room. 

The slightest gesture of avoidance of him by the girl 
seemed to act as a provocative on him, so he followed 
and clasped her in his arms, and, laughing, almost 
rudely kissed her, begging her between the kisses not 
to set his heart on fire by her charming prudery and 
petulance, but to fix the day, like a good, sensible girl 
as she was. Almost frantic with rage and shame at 
being so freely handled, the Clifton blood rushed to 
her brain, and forgetting her father’s interest and 
everything else, she dashed her hand violently into his 
face, and before he recovered from his astonishment, 
broke from him and escaped, her heart beating with 
one thought—she never could be either forced or per- 
suaded into a marriage with Major Cabell, because she 
was already a wedded wife! 

Poor child, she had yet to learn that no position 
founded on a fault is for a moment safe. Several 
things soon forced themselves upon her memory and 
grieved her heart: her father’s unknown but certain 
danger, her own promise of secrecy in regard to her 
marriage, the necessity of giving some definite 
answer to Major Cabell. She determined to write to 
Frank, tell him all that had occurred, and ask his 
advice and direction; and to do this it was necessary 
to gain time, and to give no false promise in the 
interim. Already was Zuleime beginning to taste the — 
bitter fruits of her stolen marriage, and might have 
exclaimed, in the perplexity of her distracted heart 
and brain— 


‘“‘Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we venture to deceive.” 


While Zuleime’s heart was beating so fast with many 
emotions, her father sauntered into the parlor, where 
he found Major Cabell caressing and soothing his | 
afflicted face. 

“Well, Charley, could you win a hearing from my 
little girl—eh? Give her time, you know—eh?”’ ‘ 
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To his surprise, Major Cabell laughed heartily. 

eee the matter, Charley? What’s amused you 
—eh?”’ 

“Your girl! By my soul, governor, I shall end in 
falling seriously in love with that girl! I didn’t fancy 
her much at first, to tell you the truth! She was 
entirely too good-humored; and I had a fancy for mar- 
rying a shrew, just for the spicy fun of taming one— 
the same instinct, governor, that makes me like to 
spring upon the back of the most vicious horse I can 
find, and ride and lash and spur and fatigue the soul 
out of his body, until I break his back or his temper!’’ 

The old man’s florid cheeks became pale with rage, 
and he felt an impulse to kick the puppy out, but a 
terrible necessity tied his tongue and hands, and 
Charles Cabell went on. 

*‘Now, then, having a fancy to marry and tame a 
shrew, I did not want the spiciest part of the sport 
taken out of my hands by fathers and mothers. I 
shouldn’t have thanked any of you for presenting me 
with a model wife. D n your pretty pieces of per- 
fection! No, none of your polished gems for Charles 
Cabell! Now, of Zuleime! I thought her far too 
much educated—too good-humored, too polite, too 
docile! But, ha! ha! ha! I never was more mistaken 
in my life! She’s a prize, I tell you—a prize of the 
first class! Look you! I coveted a shrew! I’ve 

_ found a virago! full of blood and fire! strong and vic- 
ious! Think of her dashing her little hand in my face 
when I went to kiss her, and before I recovered my 
eyesight and senses, throwing me off as if I had been 
achild, and escaping! Ha! ha! ha! I underesti- 
mated her strength. Never mind! let the little tigress 
look out for the next time I get her in my arms!’’ 

The old man’s bosom was filled to bursting with 
suppressed passion, but he answered calmly: 

“Oh! she’s young—a spoiled child. Be patient 
with her.’’ 

**Patient with her! Why, uncle, she’s charming. 
I shall end in falling desperately in love with her! 
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But, I say, make the little virago fix our marriage day. 
I have got to go out now and have Spitfire saddled; those 
fellows never draw the girth tight enough, or fix the 
bit firm, and I have to pull her head off to stop her 
sometimes, for she is the foul fiend incarnate when 
she gets to running. I'll make Zule ride her some 
time, to see which will get the better of the other. 
Say, gov, let me have my answer when I get back— 
do you hear?’’ 

The old man boiled over; he clenched his teeth and 
shook his fist—nay, shook his whole person, as he 
turned livid with rage; then his arms fell helplessly 
by his side; he sank into a chair, dropped his face 
upon his hands and groaned aloud. He felt a pair of 
arms encircling his neck, and a sweet voice murmur- 
ing in his ear, and he raised his head to see Zuleime, 
and to hear her ask in loving tones; 

‘father, what is it?’’ 

He put his hand tenderly around her waist and drew 
her gently to his knee, and said, while he gazed 
remorsefully into her face: 

‘Tama villain, Zuleime! A hoary-headed villain!’’ 

Zuleime placed her hand upon his mouth to stop the 
dreadful words, and pressed her lips to his brow, with 
a look and manner of the profoundest love and vener- 
ation, 

‘Yes, a hardened, persevering sinner, Zuleime! 
For I intend to persevere! I intend to give you to 
Charley Cabell, my child,’’ he said, gently removing 
her hand, and still gazing on her. He continued: 
“T love you so much, Zuleime! I love you so much! 
But, dear child, he's coming! Dear child, tell me 
when you will marry Charley—Tuesday three weeks 
or four weeks? Don’t let it be longer than four weeks, 
my girl!’’ 

‘Father, tell me why you wish me to marry Cousin 
Charles?”’ 

‘My child, I cannot! It is for your good, I hope! 
What day will you give this little hand to Cousin 
Charley?”’ hy 
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“Father, I can’t possibly give an answer for a week 
yet.” 

*“Come, now; why can’t you? Here is Charley now!”’ 

“I cannot, father!’’ 

The old gentleman kissed and coaxed. Had 
Zuleime been free she would have yielded. But 
Zuleime was not free, and therefore was as firmly 
proof against persuasion as she would have been 
against force. To end the conflict and to gain time to 
consult Frank by writing was what she most wished 
now. fFinajly, she promised to give Major Cabell his 
answer in a week, and to marry him—if she should 
ever marry anybody! 

With this promise Major Cabell seemed satisfied and 
took leave of Clifton. 


CHAPTER XII 
SUSPENSE 


A weary week passed away. Zuleime had written to 
Frank, and Carolyn, we already know, had dispatched 
aletter to Archer. But the, week had passed away, 
and no answer to either had come from Winchester. 
Had the sisters confided in each other, such mutual 
confidence might have soothed one at least. But the 
wife bore the pain of suspense far better than the 
maiden. The wife had perfect faith in her young 
husband, and knew that some adverse chance had 
hindered his getting or replying to her letter. The 
maiden knew that she had unjustly banished her lover. 
And she had no faith in the love that endureth all 
things. Carolyn had never suspected the depth of that 
calm, secure, habitual affection which had from child- 
hood grown until now. Toward the last of the week 
she had privately besought her father to ride to Win- 
chester and see the detachment off, and bring her the 
last news of it. The request had been confidential. 
During the absence of Mr. Clifton, suspense was 
rought up to agony. Her days and nights were 
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feverish, delirious. The day upon which her father 
was expected back was the acme, the crisis of her 
suffering. Oblivious of pride and caution, careless of 
exposing herself to the malign sneers of Georgia, she 
sat in the piazza, watching the road by which the 
carriage should come—one wild, anxious, despairing. 
hope possessing her. ‘'The drowning catch at straws”’ 
—and she in her despair has clutched one mad pos- 
sibility, and clung to it, until to her weakened, con- 
fused, insane soul it seemed a probability, and then 
almost a certainty. It was the hope that Clifton 
might return with her father! The more she brooded 
over this, the more likely, the more certain it appeared 
to be. And she sat and gazed up the dim forest road. 

The sun sank to the edge of the horizon and lit up 
all the mountain tops with fire, and then went down. 

The moon arose and flooded all the mountain scen- 
ery with silver light, and flashed upon that distant 
bend of the river until it seemed a silver lake. 

At last the very distant sound of wheels came 
faintly, like a doubt to her ear, and faded away again. 
Then it came more distinctly. And she knew, indeed, 
it was her father’s carriage. She saw and recognized 
it in the moonlight. It rolled rapidly around the cir- 
cular drive up to the entrance; the door opened, and 
old Mr. Clifton got out, followed by—no one. 

Carolyn had bent unconsciously forward, and caught 
her father’s hand and gazed silently, imploringly into 
his face. 

‘““The detachment had marched, my dear child, the 
morning of the day upon which I reached Winchester, 
and two days before it was expected to have gone, 
So, you see, I could not get a sight of either Frank or 
Archer. However, cheer up! No use fretting, my 
dear! I am as hungry as an old wolf,’’ said the old 
man. 

Carolyn did not hear him. Her hold relaxed upon 
his arm, her hands flew up to her head, and she 
turned, as one struck with sudden blindness, and 
tottered into the house. It was so dark in the shad. 
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piazza that the old man did not see her state. He 
hastened into the house, where another awaited him 
with equal anxiety. 

Zuleime’s private hope had been that Frank would 
seize the opportunity of Mr. Clifton’s visit, and con- 
fess his marriage, and invent some way of delivering 
her father from the toils of Major Cabell. 

“What news, father?’’ she asked, meeting him in 
the hall. 

“Why, Tamas hungry asa bear! That’s the news! 
I stopped to supper at L ; but, my life! I couldn’t 
touch a morsel, child! AndnowlIamstarved. What 
have you got for supper?’’ 

“Turtle soup and old crusted port, among other 
things,’’ replied Zuleime, waiving her own anxiety. 

““Turtle soup! and old crusted port! Why, where on 
earth did they come from?’’ 

“The turtle came from a ship at Norfolk, and was 
sent hither by Major Cabell, who added a dozen of 
port,’’ said Zuleime, dying with anxiety to hear from 
Frank. 

“That was kind! He’s a fellow! He’ll make a 
magnificent husband and son-in-law, Zuleime!’’ 

The old man needed no pressing, but went into the 
dining-room and sat down at the table, with a face 
radiant with delight. Zuleime waited on him, and 
when he had freely partaken of turtle soup, deviled 
crabs, a roasted fowl, etc., washed them down with 
port wine. 

‘Father, what news from Winchester?’ again asked 
Zuleime, though her hopes had fallen very low. 

““What’s that to you, my pet? Will you let me 
digest my supper in peace?”’ 

Zuleime sat down, but looked so anxious that her 
very looks worried the old gentleman, and he said: 

“Don’t you know, girl, that indigestion is very dan- 

_ gerous to a man of my time of life? It may bring on 
 apoplexy!’’ 

_ Zuleime veiled her anxious gaze, but the paleness of 

her cheeks annoyed her father, and he testily inquired: 
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‘Now, what is it to you? I can understand Caro- 
lyn’s anxiety; I cannot yours. Go, send my wife to 
ree 

Zuleime arose to obey but before she went she 
asked: 

‘‘Dearest father, only tell me—were our friends 
well? have they gone? did they send any message?”’ 

“IT can answer all in one. I have not seen our 
friends. Their detachment left Winchester twelve 
hours before I reached there. Didn’t like to tell Car- 
olyn that the detachment marched two days earlier 
than was intended on account of dispatches received 
from Fort , praying for speedy succor. The say- 
ages have been massacring and scalping there at a 
most tremendous rate! God grant that our young 
friends may return to us safe!’’ 

Zuleime kissed her father and went on her errand. 
That dispatched, she sought her own chamber and lay 
down to collect her thoughts. She was confident that 
one of two things had happened—either her letter had 
never reached Frank, or else his answer had been lost. 
Next week her refusal must be decided and final, and 
then—what might not the consequence be to him! 
These thoughts excited her mind and kept her awake. 
It was soon after one o’clock that she had fallen into.a 
fitful slumber, when she was awakened by the sound 
of a gay, high voice, intermingling merry words and 
joyous laughter. Indeed, there seemed to be not only 
one, but many voices, talking and laughing in the most 
jocund manner. The laughter grew wilder! And 
then it struck upon her frightened senses that Carolyn 
was a maniac, talking, laughing to herself! Springing 
from her bed, she ran into the passage and knocked 
at her sister’s door. It was locked on the inside. At 
last she ran to her father’s door and rapped loudly, 
exclaiming: 

“Father! father! Get up! Something has hap- 
pened to Carolyn! Something dreadful! Get up!” 

The old man was hard to awaken, even by the 
efforts of Georgia, who was aroused at once. Andall 
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song issued from Carolyn’s chamber. At length, by 
the united exertions of his wife and daughter, the 
fatigued old gentleman was aroused and made to— 


*‘Understand a horror in their words— 
If not the words.” 


He threw on his shawl-gown and hastened to Car- 
olyn’s door, which was instantly forced open. 

And what a sight met their eyes! 

There stood Miss Clifton, arrayed in her gorgeous 
bridal costume, looking gloriously beautiful, though 
certainly as no bride ever looked before! The raging 
fever had given the brightness and richness of the car- 
nation rose to her complexion, and imparted a super- 
natural light to her eyes, that burned and flashed, and 
seemed to strike fire as they sprang from one to the 
other of the intruders, with a mad, joyous, defiant 
glance! 

The alarm of her father was unlimited. He darted 
from the room, and almost precipitated himself down 
the stairs in his haste to mount and dispatch a servant 
for the family physician. And while he was gone, 
Georgia and Zuleime, by coaxing and humoring the 
phantasy of the poor girl, succeeded in undressing her 
and putting her to bed. 

It was near morning when the doctor came. After 
examining the state of the patient, he pronounced her 
disease to be brain fever, brought on by over-excite- 
ment of the nervoussystem. He wrote prescriptions, 
and remained with her until they were administered. 

Mrs. Clifton, of Hardbargain, was summoned, and 
lost no time in hastening to the sick-room of her 
daughter-in-law, as she chose to call Carolyn. 

For many days the struggle between life and death 
went on, and no one, not even the medical attendant, 
was able to form an opinion as to which power would 
eventually conquer. 

Mrs. Clifton had taken her station by the bedside of 
the patient as permanent nurse, and she constantly 
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refused to yield her post to any other person. And it 
was to her vigilant attention, quick perceptions, and 
intelligent treatment that all the family ascribed the 
recovery of the girl. For the crisis came and passed, 
and Carolyn Clifton lived. 

But no sooner was the patient pronounced out of 
danger than the nurse herself fell ill. And Mrs. 
Clifton, exhausted, prostrated, entered her carriage 
and was driven to Hardbargain. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ARCHER CLIFTON’S SKETCHES 


As soon as Mrs. Clifton reached home, leaning on 
the arm of her maid, she walked up-stairs and entered 
her son’s deserted room. She lay down upon his 
lounge and sent for Kate Kavanagh. In less than 
half an hour Kate entered. | 

‘‘Catherine, my dear, I must take you into my con- 
fidence. Draw Archer’s writing-desk up here to the 
side of the lounge. I want you to write a letter to 
him.’’. Catherine’s brow crimsoned, and she trembled 
very much as she obeyed. 

‘“You see, my dear child, this most unhappy quarrel 
between Carolyn and Archer is causing a great deal of 
unnecessary suffering to both, and Carolyn, as the 
frailer of the two, is nearly dying under it. Her brain 
fever was caused by it. And it was as much as Dr. 
Barnes and myself could do to bring her safely through 
it with life and reason. This estrangement between 
them must not continue or she will die. Archer is far 
on his Western march now and cannot return, but he 
must write to her and comfort her. I wish you to 
write and tell him so. Open the desk and lay out the 
paper, while I try to think what I want said.’’ 

Catherine’s hands quivered as she turned down the 
leaf of the desk and mechanically laid the paper on top. 

‘‘Just date it, and then 1 will tell you how to begin.’’ 
Catherine dipped her pen in ink, and was just about 
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to put it to paper, when something there caught and 
held her eyes, and she gazed with dilating pupils and 
trembled more than ever. 

The paper before her was covered with a water-col- 
ored sketch of Marguerite, of France, at the siege of 
Damietta. And the ideal face of the royal heroine 
was the real one of the humble Catherine herself. 
And in the corner of the paper were the initials A. C. 
He had taken her homely features as his notion of 
those of the heroic Queen of St. Louis. And as she 
gazed, her heart shuddered with a strange, wild emo- 
tion of blended wonder, joy, and remorse. The 
nature of the maiden was becoming vaguely intel- 
ligible to herself. 

And Mrs. Clifton did not see her trance, but lay 
upon the sofa very weary, with her hands pressed 
upon her temples, trying to settle in what manner she 
should address her son upon this delicate subject. 
And Catherine forgot everything in the sketch before 
her, and the tumultuous, blissful, painful emotions it 
excited. An abyss was suddenly thrown open in the 
depths of her heart, whose existence was unsuspected 
till now. Now was she sorry that the marriage 
between Archer Clifton and his cousin was broken off 
—by mutual consent? She tried very earnestly to feel 
sorry, forshe believed it her duty to be so. .She forced 
herself to remember Carolyn’s illness, and Archer’s 
own suffering, in consequence of the estrangement 
between them. But, oh! there lay that picture before 
her eyes, with her own plain face idealized, glorified 
up toa high, pure, divine beauty, such asit had never, 
even in her highest, holiest, most inspired moods 
possessed. Anda voice from her profound heart whis- 
pered: ‘Oh, yes, and he could make me really 
beautiful and glorious as his ideal there—for he could 
make me good, and glad; and great beyond whatever 
I could make myself—if he chose!’’ She reproached 
her heart severely for its seductive whisper. She 
offered up a silent prayer to God to forgive her and 
save her soul from secret sin. 

i “2 Clifton | ’ 
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‘*Well, child! are you ready?’’ inquired Mrs. Clifton, 
withdrawing her hands from her temples, and looking 
toward the entranced girl. Kate did not hear or see, 
her soul and senses were absorbed in the subject before 
her. Yet she did not think or hope about the future. 

‘‘Kate! are you asleep or in a trance?’’ asked the 
lady. 

The maiden started. 

‘‘Catherine! what are you thinking of?’’ she repeated, 
fixing her dark eyes upon the girl, until they seemed 
to burn into her soul. 

Kate looked bewildered, recovering herself by an 
effort. 

‘“‘This is not letter paper, madam; it is Bristol 
board.’’ 

‘‘Oh, well! there is writing paper in the other com- 
partment of the desk, my child; get it out.”’ 

Kate examined the contents of the desk, and then 
replied: 

‘*There is no letter paper here whatever, Mrs. Clif- 
ton.’’ ; 

‘*What are those?’’ 

““Only cardboards and sketches, madam.’’ 

‘*Sketches! That is just like Archer, to keep his 
sketches in his writing-desk. His writing material will 
no doubt be found in his portfolio. But let me see 
those sketches, Catherine; they will be almost like a 
recent letter from Archer. I like to look over his 
drawings; they always mean something. Ioften think 
his sketches form a running commentary, though an 
involuntary one, on his life and thoughts!”’ 

‘“These are only old historical subjects,” said Kate. 
. ‘Pass them over to me, my dear. You cannot 
imagine, Catherine, the anxious curiosity of a mother 
to catch furtive glimpses of the interior of that heart 
she cannot always enter, and which is often hidden, 
too, from its possessor! ‘We know not what manner 
of spirit we are of.’ In all hearts lie depths never 
known to the owner until some earthquake of sorrow, 
or of passion, throws them open to view! ‘There are 
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in all minds powers of achievement or of endurance 
unsuspected by their possessor until some emergency 
calls them into action! But give me the drawings, 
Kate; they will refresh me.”’ 

Catherine handed them to Mrs. Clifton, who took 
and examined each separately. 

‘‘Um-m-m,’’ she said, smiling gently, as she recog- 
nized their subjects, ‘‘ ‘Marguerite of France, at the 
Siege of Damietta,’ ‘Joan of Arc at Rheims,’ ‘Marga- 
ret of Anjou at St. Albans,’ ‘Last interview of Lord 
and Lady Russel,’ and all these battle-ax heroines, 
wearing the likeness of my serious, domestic Cather- 
ine! In truth, Archer has put you through as many 
characters and costumes as though he designed you 
for a tragic actress in the heaviest line.”’ 

Kate Kavanagh did not like that. 

“But two of these characters bear any affinity to you, 
my dear. I cannot fancy any similitude between the 
tender and fiery Marguerite, that ‘falcon-hearted 
dove,’ or her haughty and remorseless namesake of 
Anjou, and my grave, gentle Catherine. But the 
high and holy enthusiasm irradiating Joan’s face, and 
the noble resignation of Lady Russel’s countenance, 
suit your striking features very well. Captain Clifton 
has a very high opinion of you, my Catherine. Pray, 
try to merit it, my dear girl!’’ concluded the lady, 
with a little pardonable motherly pride. 

Kate Kavanagh looked down and fingered the pens, 
for she felt the lady’s eyes gazing through and through 
her 

She asked herself: ‘‘Could Mrs. Clifton have read 
what had been passing in her mind? Well! if so—that 
was another band to bind her thoughts to the right.”’ 

‘‘Now, then, to your task, my child. You will find 
paper in Captain Clifton’s portfolio.’’ She spoke 
gently as ever to Kate, but still called her son ‘'Cap- 
tain Clifton,’’ as if to widen the distance between 
them. 

Kate felt troubled at this. She found the writing 
materials in the portfolio, and went to work and wrote, 
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from Mrs, Clifton’s dictation, a letter full of gentle 
rebuke and kind, motherly counsel to Archer Clifton, 
to the end that he should write immediately and 
reconcile himself to Carolyn, who was extremely ill, 
and whom his mother felt assured, she said, that he 
must be most anxious to propitiate. The letter was 
sealed and dispatched. 

The next morning Mrs, Clifton was so weary that 
she could only leave her bedchamber to lie upon the 
sofa in the shady parlor, where she could be at hand to 
direct the operations of her house servants. It was in 
the afternoon while the lady was still reclining on the 
sofa that a horse was heard to gallop up into the yard, a 
man to jump off and hasten up the steps of the piazza, 
and the instant after old Mr. Clifton entered the par- 
lor, looking very much flurried. 

‘‘What is the matter? I hope Carolyn is no worse?”’ 

‘‘No—yes! A great deal better, of course, since the 
turn last night! Most malignant form of the disease, 
and growing rapidly worse every hour. I tell you it 
is! the doctor affirms it! She has got the smallpox, 
madam.’’ 

‘““The smallpox!’’ 

‘“Yes, madam; the confluent smallpox, in its worst 
form!’’ 

‘‘You astonish me! I believe you are mistaken!”’ 

‘*T wish I was! No, madam! doctor’s opinion!’’ 

“Sit down! Kate, my dear, wheel that armchair 
around.’’ 

Catherine obeyed, and the old gentleman sank among 
its soft cushions, 

““How could she have got it?’’ asked Mrs, Clifton. 

‘‘Came spontaneously, I do suppose! Indeed, I have 
no doubt it was the coming of the smallpox that 
arrested the fatal termination of the brain fever. Last 
night we entrusted her to the care of Zuleime, who 
did not seem to be so much worn out with watching 
as the rest of us, and she tells me that before midnight 
her face was sprinkled all over with those pimples. 
And this morning when 1 saw her, her beautiful, fair 
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face, neck, bosom, arms, were all covered with that 
horrible eruption! It had all run together in one 
mass. We sent off to hasten the arrival of the doctor, 
who, when he came, pronounced the disease to be con- 
fluent smallpox. Oh, it is horrible! Disfigured for 
life! What a fate fora woman! I drove Zuleime out 
of the room against her will. Georgia told me at 
breakfast that she had just got a letter from her 
father, who was ill, and that she must have the car- 
riage to go to Richmond. She did not show me the let- 
ter, for she started immediately. Now, what am I to 
do? I cannot procure a nurse to that disease for love 
or money in this neighborhood. What can I do?’’ 

Mrs. Clifton was now sitting up, supporting her head 
upon her hand and essaying her strength. 

**T must go back and nurse Carolyn myself.’’ 

“You! Now, never suppose, my dear sister, that 
I have been hinting for you to return and finish kill- 
ing yourself!’’ 

*‘I must go and take care of my daughter myself!’’ 

ON 8, dif you shall, ma’am! It would be suicide!’’ 

The lady maintained her purpose against opposi- 
tion, but Kate Kavanagh interposed, saying: 

Serie go,’’ 

**You!’’ exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. Clifton, in a 
breath. 

**T have had considerable experience with sick 
people.”’ 

““But—you'’ve never had the smallpox!’’ said Mr. 
Clifton. 

**No, sir, I have never had that disease!’’ 

**Ain’t you afraid of catching it, and having your 
face spoiled?’’ 

“Yes, sir, Iam afraid of contracting it.”’ 

“IT do not understand.’’ 

“Catherine is so simply truthful,’’ said the lady; 
*‘she means that she is conscious of the danger of con- 
tagion, but that she thinks it her duty to brave it. 
But, Catherine, much as we thank you for your gener- 

_ ous self-devotion, we must not permit you to think of 
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going. I have had the disease. If you were to per- 
sist in your purpose you would almost certainly get 
the smallpox, and then your life, your beauty, would 
be sacrificed,’’ 7 

‘‘Beauty! If I had it and were to lose it, dear lady, 
there is no one to care for it!’’ 

‘*Yes, I should care for it, my Kate,’’ said the lady, 
putting her arm around the girl’s waist and drawing 
her closer. , ‘ 

‘*You shall not go if you are afraid,’’ said Mr- 
Clifton. 

‘*You had best let me go, and go at once, sir!’’ 

“Tf you really do feel dispospd to go Is shea | 
good nurse, Mrs. Clifton?’’ 

“Excellent, sir! But, indeed, I do, not like her 
exposing herself in my stead.,’’ 

Old Mr. Clifton was evidently inclined to accept 
Kate’s services. Mrs. Clifton was obliged to yield. 


ia 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DISCIPLINE OF AFFLICTION 


The mansion house at White Cliffs was all but 
deserted. Catherine was introduced at once into the 
sick-room, Disgust almost overmastered pity, and 
Catherine turned away, shuddering with sickness of 
body and soul, Old Mrs Clifton cast one agonized look 
upon the ruin, and, unable to bear the sight, rushed 
from the room. Catherine turned to her duty. The 
wretched patient was tossing about in high fever, and 
tearing her arms and bosom under the intolerable 
irritation. That work of destruction must be stopped 
first, Catherine knew. Catherine caught her right 
hand, and it took all ber strength to hold that hand, 
whose flesh seemed as if it would drop off under the 
pressure, while she secured it to the bedstead. Then 
she captured the other dashing, tossing hand an - 
fined it in the same manner, And then she looked at 
the state of her own palms. Oh, offensive duty! No 
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wonder, she thought, that the beautiful Georgia had 
fled to Richmond, and the two pretty housemaids were 
extremely ill in their attic! Had she a wish to follow 
their example? No! for now all selfish fears were lost 
in deep compassion for tle poor, forsaken wreck of 
beauty that lay there at her mercy. She returned to 
her duty. She administered to. her patient an opiate 
to soothe her restlessness, took a sponge and tepid 
water and thoroughly cleansed the surface of the skin, 
and anointed face, bosom, and arms with a fragrant 
emollient to allay the intolerable itching; she then 
released her hands and laid them easily upon the 
counterpane. Lastly, she ventilated and darkened the 
‘chamber and took her séat by the bedside, to fan her 
patient while she slept. 

Carolyn’s life was spared, but her peerless beauty 
was gone forever. Her fair, luxuriant hair was all 
lost, and her head was as bald and discolored as her 
face, 

But one day, while Catherine was at her breakfast, 
and old Darky supplying her place by the bedside of 
the patient, Carolyn said in a tone that admitted of no 
denial : 

*“Hand me that hand-glass from my dressing-table.’’ 

And the old woman thoughtlessly obeyed. Carolyn 
was propped up in bed. She took the mirror, gave 
one interested look into it, plucked off her little cap, 
gave another hurried glance, and, uttering a long, 

_ low cry of despair, sank back insensible. 

Old Darky flew to the bell in great trepidation, 
ringing peals that brought all the household to the 
room, Old Mr. Clifton arrived first. And when he 
understood what had happened-he seized the hand- 
glass and threw it out of the window. Then he drove 
old Darky from the room. Catherine, who had 
entered so quietly that no one saw or heard her, was 
silently trying to restore the swooning girl. As Caro- 
lyn, with a deep sigh, opened her eyes, Kate 
motioned for every one to leave the chamber, and all 
noiselessly withdrew. Carolyn shivered and shud- 
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dered several times as she raised her eyes appealingly 
despairingly, to Catherine, who was bending tender] 
overt her. Catherine thought it best to answer that 
silent appeal by speaking at once to the point. 

‘‘My dear Miss Clifton, you must not think that 
your face will continue to look anything like it does 
now, for it will not. For though it is very much dis- 
colored, it is not much pitted, and the discoloration 
will wear off in a few days, And as for your hair, 
Miss Clifton, that will grow out very soon, and be 
even more beautiful and luxuriant than before, on 
account of the renewal of the skin—so, dear lady, 
take comfort and do not look in the glass again until 
you are better.’’ And all this time she was bathing 
the girl’s face and hands with bay water, and her ten- 
der touch was even more soothing than the sedative 
liquid. 

Up to this period, Miss Clifton did not know who 
her nurse was. She had heard her called ‘*My poor 
girl,’’ by the physician and by her father, and they 
were the only visitors to the room, except old Darky, 
who came to relieve the nurse at meal times, and who 
simply called her ‘‘Miss.” A few days after this, 
however, when she had grown more composed and 
resigned, and while she lay watching Catherine’s 
quiet movements through the room, she said: 

‘‘My dear—my gentle nurse—tell me your name? I 
wish to know your name that I may ask God to bless 
you for exposing your life and health and beauty for 
one whom mother, and sister, and servants all 
deserted.’’ Just now it flashed like lightning through 
Kate’s mind that all the danger of infection was over. 
She had forgotten herself for some time past, but now 
her heart leaped for joy and gratification, and she 
thanked God before she replied to Miss Clifton’s ques- 
tion, and said: 

“My name is Catherine Kavanagh.”’ 

‘*So!—you are Kate Kavanagh! Hoist up the blind. 


Come to me. Let me look at you,’’ said Miss Clifton, Mi 


raising on her elbow. Smiling, because uncons 
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of the hidden meaning in her words,« Catherine 
approached and sat down by her bed. And Carolyn 
“took both her hands, and 


“Fell to the perusing of her face 
As though she’d learn it off by heart.” 


She pored over the broad, square forehead, looking 
strong, but not beautiful, for all the bright chestnut 
hair was pushed carelessly aside; she gazed upon those 
dark gray eyes under their long black fringes—such 
deep, transparent wells of darkness and light they 
were; she dwelt upon the beautiful lips, and then her 
glance roved over the symmetrical form. And she 
thought she had never seen so perfect a figure. And 
she sighed and raised her eyes again to the remark- 
able countenance, with its large features, pale and 
cadaverous now with the long season of confinement, 
fatigue, and loss of sleep, and grave with thought, and 
earnest with deep feeling. 

But every day Miss Clifton’s confidence in, and 
esteem for Kate Kavanagh, increased. And every 
day Catherine sought to draw her patient’s soul to the 
only true source of light, strength, and consolation; 
and to sanctify this terrible affiction to her spirit’s 
good. Still the answer arose from the depths of her 
heart, saying: ‘‘Speak the fitting words at the fitting 
time, as they arise within your mind, for they are the 
inspiration of God’s spirit.’’ And wisely, lovingly, 
reverently she spoke them as occasion called them forth. 
The right thing was always said at the moment it was 
needed. ‘‘Words spoken in season are like apples of 
gold on plates of silver.’? But Catherine was moved 
and guided by a higher Power than herself. Of her- 
self she dared say nothing on divine subjects. She 
only spoke when strongly, irresistibly impelled to do 
so. And her words were blessed to her patient and 
sanctified to her own spirit. 

Catherine had a powerful coadjutor in her good work. 
It was the sorrow in Carolyn’s heart. And, ah, who 
could sound the depth of that sorrow? Loving as 
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passionately as she had loved! Sinning against that 
love as cruelly as she had sinned! To whom could she 
cry in her sharp agony but to God, her Creator and 
Father? Whose arm was strong enough to lift her 
from that horrible pit but God’s? And the All-Merci- 
ful was helping her every day, 

The great strength of her sorrow was the thought 
of Archer Clifton, Could she have hoped for a recon- 
ciliation with him, however distant, all else might » 
have been borne. 

She would no more grace the saloon with her sur- 
passing loveliness—the pride of her family, the orna- 
ment of their house. Her heart would no more swell 
with exultation, when on entering the drawing-room, 
in the full glory of her peerless beauty, she would 
hear a murmur of admiration pass through the com- 
pany. All these were over now; the proud, vain 
aspirations of the belle, and the woman's deeper, 
purer hopes! Both crushed by one fell blow. All was 
lost in the world! Nothing was left but Heaven! 


“Tf God would take 
A heart that earth had crushed.” 


Many are driven by the storms of life to the Heavenly 
Father's bosom, It is for this that the tempests of sor- 
row are sent, and the sooner that Divine sanctuary is 
sought, the better; for hard and harder will beat the 
storm until its end is answered. And too often all is 
lost, or seems lost, before we consent to save our- 
selves. With Carolyn, all the treasures of her youth 
were gone—health and beauty, love and hope. Some- 
thing like this she Spiel to Catherine, in a weak, 
despairing mood. 

‘Dear lady, do not say so sadly that ‘all is lost.’ 
Dear lady, nothing is ever lost. The Lord, in His 
Divine Wisdom, may withdraw His gifts, but they are 
not lost—they have gone into His keeping.”’ 

‘IT do not comprehend you! My poor good looks, 
such as they were, are surely gone forever. Nothing 
can restore them! And, oh, Catherine! you do not | 
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know—you cannot understand all the blessings, the 
hope, and the joy of my life fled forever!’’ 

*‘Perhaps I do not, lady, and perhaps I do! Seek 
all that you have lost in God! He has withdrawn His 
gifts that He may draw you to Himself! He can 
endow you with a higher beauty, emanating from the 
soul. If you have lost human love, He can satisfy 
your soul with the richness and fullness of Divine love 
that never faileth! And for your broken earthly 
hopes, He can give you the Heavenly hope that never 
dieth.”’ 

“Oh! but it is the lost earthly hope, human love, 
that were so dear to me!’’ exclaimed the poor girl, 
bursting into a passion of tears, 

**And He can restore even these! ‘But seek ye first 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and all these things shall be 
added to you.’ ”’ 

“‘Ah, child! Nothing but a miracle could give me 
back dead happiness. And the days of miracles are 
over.’”’ 

“The days of miracles are not passed. Until the 
days of human faith and Divine Omnipotence are past. 
Anything that seems to me right that I should have, 
I will pray God—that if it be right, He will give it 
me.’’ Then Catherine abruptly stopped, fearing that 
she had said too much. And she silently prayed for 
a faith that should be as far removed from presump- 
tion as from despair. 

Carolyn convalesced very slowly. It was weeks 
before she left her bed. And many more before she 
left her room. 

Zuleime came freely to her sister now. She had her 
harp brought into her room. -And she soothed the 
recluse with music every day. And at last Kate Kav- 
anagh, who had gradually merged from nurse into 
companion, added her own rich, full-toned voice in 
accompaniment. Both Zuleime and Catherine per- 
ceived that the music, far from soothing, seemed to 
irritate the invalid. And for this reason, Carolyn had 
ae her voice. She could never sing again. The 
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harp was banished, and books were brought. And 
while Zuleime worked, and Carolyn fondled a little 
King Charles, Kate read aloud to the sisters. And 
now it was that the world of written poetry broke - 
upon the maiden’s delighted view. Before this, she 
had never read a line of poetry in her life, except 
hymns—for Mrs. Clifton had judiciously suppressed 
all books of that nature. But now the treasures of 
Milton, Goldsmith, and Cowper were opened to her 
ardent mind! Oh, those days that followed the con- 
valescence of Miss Clifton! Those evenings, spent 
with a refined, warm-hearted girl like Zuleime—they 
were unfitting her for her prospective hard life of 
coarse labor and coarser association. She felt that it 
was so. And she determined to leave. She only 
waited until Mr. Clifton went to Richmond and 
brought back his wife. And then she bade them all 
good-by and returned home to her brother Carl’s 
cabin. 

She needed to commune with herself. She wished 
to descend into the unsounded abysses of her heart, 
and examine the mystery of iniquity that had germi- 
nated there—this growing passion for a man betrothed 
to another. They loved each other. And that was 
the true betrothal. As for herself, she would, with the 
grace of God, turn out this dangerous guest. And to 
do this effectually, she must break every tie that held 
her to that fair illusive life she had lately led. She 
must forsake every association connected with her sin 
and folly. She loved Mrs. Clifton—loved her first for 
herself alone, and then as the mother of—one whose 
name she dared not now to breathe. She enjoyed the 
congenial society at White Cliffs and at Hardbargain. 
She was the most welcome visitor on the list of both 
families. But she must forego the privilege this gave 
her. More than all, she had enjoyed her pleasant life 
at Hardbargain. The soul of her joy, was that this 
was the home of Archer Clifton—the place pervaded 
by his spirit! redolent of him! But all these must be 
abandoned! They might have affinity for her nature, — 
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but they did not belong to her lot in life. And now 


it was high time she had come to her senses and self- 
recollection. She was a poor girl, of the humblest 
birth. “She must leave off spending evenings with 
refined and accomplished young ladies in elegant 
saloons, if she wished to do her duty in that station to 
which God had called her. And she must give up 
the society of Archer Clifton’s mother, if she wished 
to forget him. 

Catherine went no more to White Cliffs or to Hard- 
bargain. And when Mrs. Clifton sent for her to come 
and spend a day, she returned a gentle answer that 
she could not leave her grandfather. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE BLACK SEAL 


The evening was chilly, and so Zuleime had ordered 
a bright little fire kindled in the parlor and the tea- 


’ table set out there. Mr. Clifton had ridden to the 


village, but was expected back to tea. And there sat 
the tea-table, a little aside, to be clear of the chair, 
near the fireplace, and radiant with snowy damask and 
shining silver. 

Carolyn came in, pacing softly, slowly, and turning 
her eyes around the room with a look of languid 
approval, she sank into an armchair. Zuleime went 
to her immediately, and closed her dressing-gown, and 
settled the lace border of the delicate little cap, and 
placed the softest cushion under her feet, and then 
kissed her forehead, but did not speak. Carolyn 
repaid her with a silent look of affection. Since the 
departure of Catherine, Carolyn had sunk into a sort 
of mute despondency, for it was her moral nature that 
needed help, and the young Zuleime could not 


‘*Minister to a mind diseased.” 


Mrs. Georgia Clifton entered. Unconsciously, 


_ Georgia became a dark and terrible picture. 
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Zuleime was moving about the room, and giving 
directions to a servant, who had brought in cakes and 
preserves. Finally she sat down and took out her 
knitting. 

The door swung open silently, and Mr. Clifton 
entered, with a newspaper in his hand, but looking so 
shocked and troubled that all, with one accord, raised 
their eyes in silent inquiry. 

‘‘Poor Frank! poor Frank!’’ exclaimed the old man, 
as if he was ready to burst into a passion of tears. 

‘‘What—what of Frank?’’ asked a faltering, gasping 
voice. 

‘“Those bloody Redskins! Those horrible savages!”’ 

‘“There—there has been some fighting! Is—— 
Tell me, is Archer safe?’’ exclaimed Carolyn, bending 
forward, while sallow and fierce, the eyes of Georgia 
gleamed the terror and anxiety she dared not express! 

‘‘Archer is safe!’’ said Mr, Clifton. 

And the light of a sudden joy flitted across Georgia’s 
dark face, and Carolyn sank back with a look of grate- 
ful relief. And no one noticed Zuleime. 

‘“Yes, Archer is safe! But Frank—poor Frank! 
My God, what a fate! Who shall tell his mother?”’ 

‘‘What has happened to Mr. Fairfax?’’ asked 
Georgia. 

‘‘Read for yourself,’’ replied the old man, handing 
her the paper. He did not mean that she should read 
aloud. ‘Wa 

‘*From the Indian frontier; Horrible Massacre Near 
Fort Protection.—Dispatches from our Western fron- 
tier bring the most painful account of a_ horrible 
massacre of a part of our troops by the Indians, in the 
vicinity of Fort Protection. On Monday, the 15th 
ultimo, a small reconnoitering party left the Fort, 
under the command of Lieutenant Fairfax. They had 
proceeded about a mile on their way, when they fell 
into an ambuscade of Indians, and were cut to pieces 
in the most shocking manner. The body of Lieu- 
tenant Fairfax, in particular, was so horribly mutilated 
as to be scarcely recognizable. The full particulars — 
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of a massacre are copied from the National Sen- 
tinel.”’ 

The old man heard and groaned. Carolyn shud- 
dered and wept by turns. Georgia’s voice broke 
down. But she—the wife—the widow—she heard 
all—how he had singly battled with them, when all his 
party were lying dead around him—how he was felled 
and dragged down from his horse—the young, warm, - 
beating heart was cloven through—the fair hair torn 
from the bleeding skull—the fingers chopped off for 
the sake of the ring—a simple gold ring, with a coral 
set, that she had taken from her slender forefinger, 
and contrived to squeeze past the joint, and get it com- 
fortably upon his little finger. And they had cut it 
off in their haste to get it. How real that trifle made 
the whole horror, that might else have seemed like a 
nightmare! She sat and heard it all—all. And no 
motion, no tear, no cry. 

At last, when the reading was over, old Mr. Clifton 
thought of Zuleime, and feared its effect on her. At 
first he saw nothing amiss. 

She sat so naturally, though still, with her knitting 
in her hands, as though only stopped for an instant. 

*“There is no more to hear, my darling,’’ said the old 
man, 

She did not move. She seemed to look and listen 
intently. 

“Zuleime!’’ he exclaimed. She did not hear. 

“*Zuleime!’’ he cried a third time, going toward her, 

But he started back in affright. 

*“My God! she is dead!’’ ejaculated the father. 

“She is mad!’’ exclaimed Georgia. 

She sat there as if frozen into that attitude—her face 
white and hard, her lips bloodless and stiff, and her 
eyes still fixed toward the spot from which Georgia 
had been reading, but beyond it—into the far distance, 
as if fascinated by some spectacle there of unutterable 
horror! 

“Zualeime! Speak to me, my child!’’ cried her 

_ ‘ather, in great distress, 
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He might as well have expected a statue to speak. 

Carolyn took the knitting away. Georgia rubbed 
her hands. Carolyn bathed her face. They might 
as well have peformed these offices for the dead. 

Wherever they moved her, her eyes were still fixed, 
in that bright, horrible stare, upon the distance, as 
though the vision of the ghastly spectacle followed her 
wherever she was turned. 

They took her up-stairs, undressed and put her to 
bed. All night long she lay in the same state, 

In the morning there was no change, except that the 
muscles of the face had fallen, the cheeks sunken, the 
chin dropped, and that concentrated, intense gaze into 
vacancy was more burning bright thanever. It was 
as though « burning soul was consuming the uncon- 
scious flesh to Ceath. 

‘She is sinking, and must die, unless she can be 
moved to tears,’’ said the doctor. 

But what-should move her to tears? Was there any- 
thing on earth that she could weep for now? Her old 
gray father had knelt, weeping, by her bedside, and 
torn his silver hair in anguish, without causing a 
single eyelash to quiver ovor that fixed, burning eye! 
What should make her wecp? Plaintive music? She 
could not be made to he: it! The very songs that 
she and Frank had sun; “ogcther? The sound was 
drowned in the groans “ron. that scene of blood! 

Mrs. Clifton, of Hardbargain, had come over, but 
though she was a woman of great skill and experience, 
all her efforts failed to rouse the girl from that fearful 
trance, 

‘‘Send for Catherine! If any one in the world can 
do her good now, it will be Catherine. There is, 
besides, a Free Masonry between girls of the same age, 
that makes them instinctively understand each other. 
If a child were in a stupor, I should certainly send its 
favorite playmate—another child—as the most likely | 
being to rouse it,’’ said Mrs. Clifton. 

‘‘She must be brought out of it. She must be sub- 
dued. Send for Catherine.”’ 
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Mr. Clifton went in the gig to bring the kind girl. 

When Catherine arrived, Mr. Clifton said to her: 

*““You see, my dear child, Zuleime seems to have 
been very much attached to this poor young man. 
And the news was broken to her suddenly, and thrown 
her into this state! Look at her eyes! What do you 
think they see?’’ 

“They see that scene of massacre—they see the 
death of her lover,” said Kate, looking piteously at 
her friend. 

“The doctor says she must die if she cannot be 
made to weep! Oh, Katie, if you can only make her 
weep! You girls all know each other’s little secrets. 
Come, try. Do you want to be left alone with her?’’ 

Kate shook her head, but added: 

““Give me her keys.’”’ 

The old man seemed surprised, but discovered the 
required articles and handed them to Kate. 

**T only want to search and see if I cannot find some- 
thing that was his—some little token or keepsake.’’ 

Kate pursued her search. She knew what she was 
looking for; it wasacurlof fair hair. She had caught 
a glimpse of it once—when Zuleime had opened a box 
in her drawer, and had immediately shut it again with 
a deep blush. And now she knew whose hair it was. 
She found it. She could have wept herself as she 
raised it fromits hiding-place. She took it to the bed- 
side—put her hand gently over those glaring eyes to 
darken them, and break the spell, if possible, and then 
lifting her hand off again, she held up the lock of hair 
by the end, letting it drop into a fair, shining ringlet 
before the eyes of the girl, as she said: 

“Zuleime, do you know whose hair this is?’’ 

A change came over her face; she extended her 
hand, and caught the tress as if fearful to lose it, and 
_ pressed it with both hands to her heart. Then her 

bosom began to heave convulsively, as with a great 
coming agony. Catherine caught her up, for she 
seemed about to suffocate. It was only the coming 
of the flood of tears—yes, the flood, for she fell upon 
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Catherine’s sustaining bosom and sobbed and wept— 
such a deluge of tears, that the girl’s dress was drip- 
ping wet, and it grew a wonder where so much came 
from. And Catherine’s heart was smitten, and she 
wept, too—wept till she grew so weak she could 
scarcely sustain her burden. And then old Mr. Clifton 
came around and relieved her, taking Zuleime into his 
arms and laying her head against his shoulder, saying: 

‘“‘There, cry! Cry onits father’s neck, as much as 
it wants to, poor little heart-broken thing!”’ 

And she did, but pressed and kissed her father’s 
neck the while for his tender words. This melted 
down the old man’s heart so that he said: 

‘“They shan’t plague you! Charley Cabell shan’t 
come here to trouble you! You shan’t be forced to 
marry him! No, no, my darling—my poor little heart- 
broken darling, you shan’t! I’ll see him in perdition 
first! Cry it all out on father’s neck! Don’t stop! 
Catch your breath and begin again! That’s right! 
That’s a good girl! Once I couldn’t bear to hear 
women cry. It was because I did not know that if the 
grief was not cried out, it would stay in the heart and 
burst it! I will never try to stop a woman from cry- 
ing again. Cry on, my poor little thing!’’ 

Catherine slippeddown-stairsto prepare tea and toast. 

When she came back, she found Zuleime still press- 
ing the little lock of hair. Catherine set down the 
little waiter and took a bowl and napkin and washed 
her face, and then brought the cup of tea. 

Catherine stooped and whispered: 

‘‘For your father’s sake, dear. Look at him.’’ 

Zuleime raised her eyes to the old man’s grief-worn 
face, and then extended her hand for the cup and 
drank the tea. 

While Zuleime was resting in Catherine’s arms, a 
knock was heard at the door. Mr. Clifton opened it; 
a servant appeared and told him that Major Cabell 
wished to speak with him. , 

The old gentleman set his teeth, and immediately _ 
went below. . : 
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CHAPTER XVI 
MR. CLIFTON’S RESOLUTION 


*“Well, old two rence ha’penny, how d’y do? Fam- 
ily all well at last, eh?’’ said Major Cabell. 

The old gentleman extended his hand gravely. 
Then ordered refreshments. Major Cabell declined 
the latter. 

‘*My family are allin affliction! D—n it, Charley, 
you know it! My dear Carolyn scarcely recovered, 
before here comes the news of that hideous massacre of 
poor Fairfax and his men, just overwhelms Zuleime!”’ 

““T trust that nothing has been permitted to afflict 
her?’’ 

‘“The news of Fairfax’s horrible death shocked her 
into a sort of appalled ecstasy, which lasted for twelve 
hours! And from which she was only roused to break 
into such tears and sobs as J never heard before.”’ 

The old man wished to prepare Major Cabell, grad- 
ually, for the announcement of the marriage about to 
be broken off. He wished to touch his heart. He 
even hoped Major Cabell might resign his claims. 

Major Cabell listened in grave silence, and then 
exclaimed: 

**By my soul, sir! this is a very offensive thing you 
tell me! Why should Zuleime grieve over the death 
of this young officer? Will you explain that?’’ 

“Yes! I might say—because he was her intimate 
companion. That is quite a sufficient reason for the 
tender-hearted child to grieve excessively. But I will 
not deceive you. She loved this young man!’’ 
| “Sir! Mr. Clifton! By Heaven, sir!’’ 

**Charley, hearts cannot be bound by parchment and 
red tape! She loved this poor Frank Fairfax—and 
her heart is broken by his sudden, dreadful loss. She 
shall not be troubled!’’ 
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‘‘And pray, sir, how long shall this faithless girl be 
permitted to weep over the memory of that fellow?”’ 

‘*Charles Cabell, is it possible that you can wish to 
marry a broken-hearted girl, mourning over the grave 
of her freshly-murdered lover?’’ 

‘‘Wish to marry her? Give me Zuleime! Only 
give her to me! I claim her by your promise! I 
would take her now!’’ 

‘You are mad! You would be miserable with her!’’ 

‘Should I? That is my affair! Let me have her 
to-day. I will take her to Richmond with me,”’ said 
Major Cabell, almost fiercely. 

Old Mr. Clifton looked up at him in surprise. 

Have I ever described Major Cabell to you? He 
was a small man, with clear-cut, sharpened features, 
and pale face, surrounded by light-brown hair and 
whiskers, with very handsome dark-brown eyes, but 
with a certain latent ferocity in the eyes, and grim- 
ness about the thin, set lips. Somehow or other he 
irresistibly reminded you of a hyena—especially when 
he happened to laugh that thin, ungenial laugh, 

The old man looked at him in surprise, then he said: 

‘**But she does not love you! Shecannot love you!’’ 

“I do not care! She must forget I'rank, and love 
me! Women can be made to feel or feign anything.” 

‘*But her heart is breaking, I tell you.”’ 

“Tt must stop breaking, and nerve itself to life,” 

‘‘She is weeping her life away! She is a Niobe:’’ 

‘She shall dry her tears andsmile! Do you think a 
girl of her age can feel any lasting love or grief? If 
her lap-dog were killed, she would blubver as she does 
over this other puppy’s fate! Mr. Clifton, 1 tell you 
I do not intend to be put off or annoyed by this girl’s 
grief. Give her to me at once, according to your 
promise, I shall know how to deal with her.”’ 

‘‘And you really wish to marry her in her present 
state?’’ SF 

‘“Yes! A wedding party is not an indispensable 
accessory. A bridal journey to Richmond would be a 
very good substitute. ’’ sir Re ' 
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“And you would marry her so, and so take her 
away?”’ 

**Certainly. ’”’ 

“Brute! She would rather lie down with Frank in 
his bloody grave than marry you! And I would rather 
lay my child there—alive—than give her to you!”’ 

Cabell brought his two fierce brown eyes to bear 
upon old Mr. Clifton, and gazed as if he thought him 
bereft of his senses, 

*‘And you are prepared to meet the consequences?”’ 

“Yes! Do your worst! There!’’ setting down his 
foot. 

Major Cabell walked up and down the floor in deep 
thought. He was just astounded. He thought some 
external aid had been given! He never guessed that 
it was the internal victory of conscience. 

Old Mr. Clifton also arose, taking a long, deep 
breath of intense relief and satisfaction, saying: 

“Thank Heaven, I feel better; more like a man than 
I have felt for ten years, Let the worst come, I can 
meet it!’’ 

Major Cabell glanced sideways at him, and con- 
tinued his thoughtful pacing up and down the floor. 
He was possessed with a sort of ferocious passion for 
Zuleime. 

Old Mr. Clifton, now feeling and looking so much 
better, went up to him and held out his hand, saying, 
heartily: 

“Charley, give me your hand! I am ready to meet 
‘what comes! In our times the executioner and his 
victim exchange courtesies. Let us not be more 
ungracious adversaries than they. You are welcome 
to Clifton. Sport is good now on the mountains, and 
you can amuse yourself as you please.’’ 

Cabell placed his hand in the palm of Mr. Clifton, 
saying: 

“T will take you at your word, sir! I will remain 
your guest fora few days. But we will say no more 
about it now, for I see Mrs. Clifton about to enter,”’ 
__ Georgia entered, indeed, smiling. 
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Old Mr. Clifton seized the opportunity to go and see 
how Zuleime was getting on, and to reassure her. 
Georgia drew Major Cabell off to a distant sofa and 
entered upon a long, confidential conversation, and 
they separated with looks of great satisfaction. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE WIDOWED BRIDE 


A few days after the incidents recorded in the last 
chapter, Mrs. Georgia Clifton entered Zuleime’s room. 
The poor girl was sitting in an armchair near the win- 
dow, idle, as was never her habit before, and her eyes 
fixed upon vacancy. 

The beauty went to her with her soft, winning way, 
and stole her arm over her shoulder, and said, tenderly: 

‘*Zuleime, my love, do not sit here by this open 
window. Let me close it, and lead you to the sofa,”’ 

There is nothing so quiet as despair. There is noth- 
ing so docile as despair. The beauty knew this by a 
satanic inspiration, and calculated on it. Zuleime 
suffered herself to be led to the sofa, which was 
wheeled up near the fire. Georgia passed her arm 
around her waist and said: 

‘*T think you love your old father, do you not?’’ 

The poor girl raised her eyes mournfully to the 
lady’s face, as if she did not understand. 

“You love your father. You would not be willing 
to see him ruined in fortune and degraded in honor.’’ 

Still Zuleime kept her eyes fixed upon the speaker 
with an expression of hopeless imbecility. 

*“My dear child let me be explicit. It is of vital 
necessity to your father that you should understand 
me. Will you listen to ms, Zulsime?’’ 

“*Yes,'' said the mourner, mechanically. ; 

“Your grandmother le‘t you thirty thousand dollars. 
Your father owes debts amounting to twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and is in danger of an execution or. 
a prison, You would willingly give him your fortune 
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to pay his debts with. But you cannot; you are not 
of age. Neither can your father appropriate it. If 
you were to marry, your husband would be in legal 
possession of that property, and could dispose of it. 
Major Cabell has bought up your father’s notes to the 
amount of eighteen thousand dollars, for the purpose 
of saving him and in the expectation of marrying you, 
his daughter, and obtaining your little fortune, which 
would replenish his coffers again. Now, Zuleime, 
Major Cabell is himself pressed for money. He will 
be compelled to sell those notes again for whatever he 
can get forthem. And the purchaser—some Jew or 
broker, would levy on all the personal property of his 
debtor, and most likely throw him into prison, where 
he might die! Zuleime, you will not suffer this, if 
you can prevent it, will you? I do not believe you 
understand me now.’’ 

““I—I don’t know. Yes, I do—about somebody’s 
going to prison. Was it the murderer? Alas, that 
will not bring him back. Neither doI wish it. Not 
even I, who loved him so.’’ 

The beauty looked in deep perplexity a moment, 
and said: 

“Your father is suffering! See if that will rouse 
you!’’ 

““My father? Tell him not tomindit. I do not, 


_ much, now. I know heis at rest. And we shall be, 


soon,” 

**‘Zuleime, awake! Your father is in danger, I tell 
you!’ 

“In danger—in danger! ‘Tell me about it.”’ 

“*Listen tome, then!’’ Andthe lady took her hands 
and looked into her eyes, rousing up her flagging intel- 
lect, and so repeated the whole difficulty over again. 
Passing her hand once or twice across her corrugated 
brow, she said: 

“What is it you say about father, and prisons, and 
Major Cabell? Please tell me over again.’’ 

~he beauty reiterated the story in the fewest, 

simplest, and most direct words. But the stricken 
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girl only looked sorely distressed and perplexed, and 
said, plaintively: 

“Forgive me, and tell me what is it that threatens 
father!’’ 

‘‘An execution, that will sweep off all the furniture 
from the house, and for your father a prison, where 
he may die.’”’ 

“‘Oh, pray don’t talk to me any more, my head is so 
wild, it wants to go back to something,’’ pressing her 
temples. 

‘*But your father!’’ 

‘*Yes! Oh, only tell me what you want me to do!’’ 

‘To marry Major Cabell.’’ 

‘*But—oh, yes! Father said there was no necessity; 
I needn’t do it!’’ said the girl, pressing her finger 
hard upon the center of her forehead. ‘‘Yes, he said 
I should weep in peace.’’ 

‘Yes, your poor old father loves you better than 
himself. And he said he would die in jail.”’ 

‘‘Did he? My dear, good father! He must not go 
to jail—oh, never!”’ 

‘‘He must, unless you marry Major Cabell.’’ 

‘*Well, I can marry Major Cabell—it don’t matter 
much. If spirits know anything, they will know our 
spirit. Dear Frank will know—will know my spirit. 
I will marry Major Cabell.”’ 

“But, Zuleime, if your father thinks you dislike 
Major Cabell, he will not permit you to marry him.” 

‘*T don't dislike any one. Itseemsto me that I feel 
sorry for every one. Every one has so much trouble, 
mamma! I do not know how it is, but I do feel very 
sorry for you. Have you any trouble? Well, let God 
do as He pleases with you, because He knows best, 
And it will all come right. Kiss me, mamma.”’ 

Georgia let the poor girl kiss her. Zuleime was 
weakening all her purposes. 

‘*Please send Kate to me, mamma,”’ said Zuleime. 

And very soon Catherine entered. ' 


“‘Dear Kate, please come and comb and curl my . 


hair, and put on my crimson dress, and make me 
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decent to go down to see Cousin Charles. Frank 
knows all about it. He thinks so, too. Because he 
' sees my heart is breaking all the faster forit. You 
see, Kate, it is the heart-strings that hold the soul 
down to the body, and when they snap it is off.’’ 

Catherine looked at the mourner. She began to 
take down her hair and comb its long sable tresses out, 

*‘Now my crimson dress,’’ said Zuleime, quietly. 

Catherine, embracing her affectionately, said: 

**Dear Zuleime, you are not quite well enough to go 
down.”’ 

Zuleime sat silent, enveloped by Catherine's arms, 
andleaning uponhershoulder. At last Kate whispered: 

*“Dear Zuleime, confide in me. A secret is so hard 
to keep alone in a sorrowful breast. What tie is it 
that binds you to Frank?’’ 

**Hush, oh, hush!’’ 

“Tell me, darling. I wish you to relieve your 
heart.’’ 

“Hush! I promised him not to tell,” 

**Death absolves you from that promise. A painful 
secret is very hard to keep. I know it. I, too, have 
a. secret, ’* 

““It was his last request—I must comply,’’ said the 
girl. 

Catherine knelt down before her, clasped her arms 
around her, and partly to win her confidence, said: 

“Zuleime, look at me. I am going to tell you my 
secret, that which it will pain and humble my heart to 
tell. I love a man who never sought, and who would 
despise my love! And with whom it is forever impos- 
sible that 1 should marry. Yet I love him so much— 
so much, that my heart is ready to burst with its 
powerless longing to do him some good. There isa 
richness and fuliness of joy in sacrificing one’s self for 
one we love that passes all understanding.”’ 

**T know there is,’’ breathed the mourner. 

“That is the joy that I long for. In a word—.f by 
abdicating all my being, I could add to the largeness 
of his life, I would glow with joy to do it.’’ 
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‘*Do not love him so! He will die if you do! Frank 
died!’ 

‘‘Not that I wish to lose my being, but to add to it. 
I feel like the complement of that other existence—a 
half life—waiting to be joined to the other half.”’ 

‘‘He will find you out,’’ said Zuleime. 

She shook her head gravely, and answered: 

‘‘Never, Zuleime! It would be a sin even to hope 
it! I have laid my secret on your heart—will you con- 
fide in me?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Kate! I wish to doit! But I promised him!” 

‘*He did not think what might, what has happened. 
You must tell me. I fear for you. You cannot 
bear your burden alone! Few human beings can! 
Tell me, darling!’ 

‘*“h, Kate! I must comply with his wish!’’ 

““; am about to tell you the name of him I love so 
madly. Itis Archer Clifton, your cousin—your sister’s 
vocirothed! There, I have thrown open the very sanctu- 
ary of my heart to you. Now will you confide in me?”’ 

‘‘Kate, my own secrets without reserve, not 
another’s.’’ ; 

Well would it have been for Zuleime in after life, 
if she could now haye made a confidant as well as 
friend of the excellent girl. Catherine’s efforts had 
not been alJl in vain. 

‘*Cousin Charles will be back to supper. Curl my 
hair, Kate, and put on my crimson dress; I must go 
down and spend the evening with them—I must, 
Kate. It is for my dear father’s sake.’ 

Catherine, finding her quite determined, assisted her 
to dress. She sat down upon the sofa in troubled 
thought, saying: 

‘*Kate, can I trust myself to talk, or had I better 
not try this evening? They might think me crazy if 
I should not talk straight.’’ 

‘‘Try to attend and be interested in what is going 
on, dearest, and talk when occasion presents itself.’ 

“You encourage me, Catherine. Give me your arm 
down-stairs.”’ 
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The parlor was empty when they entered. Mr. Clif- 
ton, Major Cabell, and several other gentlemen 
returned and entered the parlor together. Mr. Clif- 
ton looked surprised and pleased to see Zuleime in her 
right mind. Zuleime arose, and supported herself by 
resting one hand upon the arm of her chair, while she 
received the greetings of her father’s guests. Mrs. 
Clifton and Miss Clifton entered soon after, and in the 
general conversation that ensued, poor Zuleime 
escaped particular notice. Once Major Cabell con- 
trived to find his way to her side, and he was non- 
plussed at the gentleness and almost tenderness of her 
manner. Before leaving her, he asked: 

*“When can I have an interview with you, Zuleime?”’ 

““Whenever you please, Cousin. Charles,’’ she 
answered, 

At parting, he pressed her hand; the pressure was 
softly returned. 

The next day Major Cabell and Zuleime met in the 
saloon, and had an interview of nearly an hour. 

When Zuleime left him and came out, she met her 
father in the hall. She looked up in his troubled face 
and said: 

**Dear father, many weeks ago you asked me to fix 
the day when I should be married to Cousin Charles.’’ 

“That is allover now! You shall not be troubled, 
my love!’’ 

““T have just told Cousin Charles I will give him 
my hand on Tuesday fortnight,’’ said Zuleime, press- 
ing both the old man’s hands to her lips; she left him 
standing there while she went up-stairs, and throwing 
herself upon her knees by her bed, buried her face in 
the clothes. ‘‘Oh, Frank, you know it won’t be for 
long!’’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE YOUNG MOURNER 


There is no state of mind so calm as that of 
hopelessness. And, therefore, there is none so 
often mistaken for resignation. For the grief 
that had come to her own young heart, had 
revealed to her the secret of a general sorrow, 
and awakened a deep human sympathy. Yet perhaps 
it was a morbid excess of this feeling. Her father 
misunderstood her serenity and her sweet smile. 
And his wife led him into that misunderstanding. 

‘“Young people of her tender age can feel no lasting 
grief. It is very soon forgotten, ’’ said Georgia. 

The old gentleman believed in the correctness of his 
wife’s judgment, and in the reality of his daughter’s 
peace. 

Major Cabell was baffled and perplexed. ‘Jealousy 
is as cruel asthe grave,’’ and so, also, is that base 
passion which often goes by the holy name of love. 
It had been under the influence of both of these that 
Charles Cabell had sworn to punish Zuleime severely; 
he was completely frustrated. There was nothing to 
complain of. She was very kind and gentle—that of 
a compassionate toleration—such as an angel might 
feel in looking down upon a determined sinner, seeing 
his moral insanity. Major Cabell had heard of mourn- 
ers who could not bear to hear the names of their 
beloved, lamented dead spoken before them, And 
he thought to torture her bosom by frequently revert- 
ing to ‘‘that horrible massacre,’’ and ‘‘poor Frank.’’ 
He could not add one pang to those she had already 
endured. She could bear to listen and reply when he 
talked of her massacred lover. She could converse, 
without new emotion, of him over whose fate, in its 
deepest, darkest horrors, she was ever brooding. © 
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vatherine watched her with deep and painful 
interest, and once more had a serious conversation 
with her. 

“Zuleime, don’t marry under present circumstances. 
If, as you say, your father is in the power of Major 
Cabell, itis bad. But if you marry him to deliver 
your father, it-will be worse. Trust in God for 
deliverance,’’ said Catherine, earnestly. 

“It seems to me that I am doingright. It will 
please Cousin Charles, and save father. And as for 
myself—it can’t matter.’’ And to this view of the 
case she adhered. 

Catherine returned to her brother’s cabin, wonder- 
ing what new misfortune would—against her fixed 
determination—throw her back among the Cliftons. 

Major Cabell had written to Richmond for his 
mother and sisters to come down and be present at his 
marriage. And one day the carriage of Mrs. Cabell 
rolled up to the door, knowing nothing whatsoever of 
Zuleime’s attachment to the young soldier. And Mrs. 
Cabell was emphatic in demonstrations of motherly 
kindness, which the gentle girl acknowledged with 
grateful smiles. 

The family were all around the evening fire, when 
Mrs. Cabell and her daughters entered. 

Major Cabell—who was, as usual, sitting by Zuleime 
—arose, and handing his mother to a seat, received 
from her a roll of papers. 

“Tt is some new music, my son, for the dear girls. 
There are some beautiful songs of Moore’s. Carolyn, 
I have thirsted to hear your sweet voice again. Will 
you sing?”’ 

Miss Clifton’s eyes filled with tears, and she turned 
away her head. 

Zuleime, while seeming to examine the music, whis- 
pered: 

‘Carolyn has entirely lost her voice!’’ 

The lady was very much shocked to hear it. 

Major Cabell, who was turning over the music, sud- 
denly had his gaze fixed by one particular piece. His 
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eyes lighted up with a peculiar satisfaction, and turn- 
ing to Zuleime, he said: 

‘*My own, youcan read music at sight. Can you not?’’ 

*Yes,’’ replied the girl. 

‘‘And you can sing and play at sight—can you not?’’ 

“Yes, if it is not too difficult.’’ 

‘Ts this difficult?’’ he asked, holding a page out to her. 

‘““No, that is very simple,’’ said Zuleime, looking 
entirely at the music—not at the words. 

“Tt is a ballad of Thomas Moore’s. I wish you to 
sing it for us. Will you?’’ 

‘‘Certainly.’’ 

‘*Come, then,’’ and led her to the piano, He seated 
her, and laid the song before her, saying to himself, 
‘Tf she can sing that through without emotion—if 
she can get through it at all—she can do, or suffer 
anything! She is a heroine.’’ 

Zuleime was reading the words, preparatory to 
singing. 

And he was watching her intently. But she read 
through the song, turning the leaves calmly, her pale 
cheek never changing its hue. Then she restored the 
first page to its place before her, and began to play 
the prelude. The ladies and old Mr. Clifton drew 
near, and gathered around her. Then her voice arose, 
soft, clear, and plaintive, but unfaltering as her cheek 
remained unchanging—though her father trembled 
for her as the words of the song fell on his ear. ‘That 
song was ‘‘The Broken Heart,’’ by Thomas More. 
Zuleime sang: 

‘She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 

And lovers around her are sighing, 

But coldly she turns from their gaze and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 

She sings the wild songs of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking: 

Ah! little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking.” 

Her voice faltered; she paused. 

‘Come! no miserable, maudlin, Cae Kis self-piyy!"’ 

whispered Major Cabell, stooping to her ear, 
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Whether Mr. Clifton heard the cruel whisper, or 

whether he only saw her slight agitation, is uncertain; 

' but he drew near and stood by her side. She recov- 
ered, and continued: 


“‘He had lived for his love, for his country he died 
They were all that to life——” 


She paused again, again essayed to sing, her voice 
quavered, sank into silence, the grayness of death 
crept over her countenance, and she fell back into the 
arms of her father, who angrily exclaimed: 

“‘Charles! you are a brute! a demon! to ask her to 
sing that song. Zuleime! Zuleime, my darling! speak 
to me!’’ 

He sat down on the sofa, holding her in his arms, 
The ladies drew around with fans, with cold water, 
with hartshorn; but she recovered very soon and sat 
up, and thanked them all. 

“This is all very strange, madam,’’ said Mrs, Cabell, 
aside to Mrs. Clifton. 

**Zuleime is so nervous and sensitive ever since the 
news of that massacre, and the death of her old play- 
mate has overwhelmed her,”’ 

If Mrs. Cabell had any suspicion of the truth, she 
was too well-bred to express it then and there, and the 
matter ended. 

But after this evening Zuleime was never the same. 
Her fortitude seemed entirely to have given away. 

The next day Mrs. Clifton, of Hardbargain, came 
aver to call on the visitors. Major Cabell found the 
opportunity of taking Zuleime to task for what he 
called her miserable weakness, 

“You are unfaithful—false at heart!—while you 
pretend to be true to me! Pah! Well, why don’t 
you answer me?”’ 

‘‘Cousin Charles, does not the grave sanctify any 
affection? Is it a crime to remember a dead friend?’’ 

“It is a miserable, druling weakness! a maudlin, 
mawkish, puling, piece of unfaithfulness to 
duty, and leads you into the exhibition of such scenes 
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as that of last night. Such whining, whimpering, 
contemptible self-pity! You are the most false-hearted 
and selfish woman ] ever met. It is your own griefs 
and regrets and reverses that occupy you all the time. 
Come! answer me, now! Was it not self-pity that 
caused you to faint during the singing of that a propos 
song—which, by the way, I gave you as an ordeal? 
Wasn't it self-pity?’ 

‘‘No! nor was it the song. If I pitied myself, 
should I not pity you as much? It is not such a happy 
fate, Cousin Charles, to marry a grief-stricken girl 
like me.’’ 

““No! If I calculate upon your continued indul- 
gence of that grief, which I do not! -No! ‘There 
must and shall be no such exhibitions of feeling as that 
of last night.’’ 

“Tt do not know why you wish to marry me! You 
do not love me! Perhaps you hate me, and marriage 
will give you the same power to work out your hate as 
it would to act out your love! Yes! I do suppose 
that is really the key to the riddle!”’ 

‘*Perhaps it is,’? he answered, sarcastically. 

‘‘One thing I beg of you,” she said; ‘'in my father’s 
presence, try to use me kindly, to spare his feelings; 
he isan old man. Reserve your vengeance until I am 
your wife—until we get to Richmond, You will have 
full power to work your will.”’ 

She gasped for breath, and began again: 

‘‘T do not know whether, after all, we will ever 
mar—”’ 

What she was about to say was cut short by the 
entrance of Mrs. Clifton, of Hardbargain, who came 
in to invite them to join the family in coming to dine 
the next day. Major Cabell accepted the invitation 
for himself and Zuleime. 

The next day, Saturday, the family aati out on their 
visit at an early hour of the day. 

An hour’s ride by the carriage-road brought the 
party to Hardbargain. 

Mrs, Clifton received them with her usual quiet cor: 
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diality. There was something very composing in that 
calm, kind, self-possessed woman’s manner. There 
was something very sedative also in the air of her 
home. 

She was strikingly like her son. One was inclined 
to wonder how they, so nearly identical in features, 
should differ so widely in many points of character, 
and had to remember that all in which he did not 
resemble her was inherited from the Cliftons. Kate 
felt the likeness, and when the lady turned those quiet, 
brilliant eyes upon her her heart thrilled to the glance 
with strange pain and pleasure; and when, once or 
twice, she had quietly drawn the maiden to her bosom, 
Kate felt there would be no possibility of forgetting 
Archer Clifton while thrown into daily intercourse 
with hismother. Once, when Mrs. Clifton had looked 
tenderly into her eyes, and drawn and pressed her 
closely against her breast, the girl, lost for an instant, 
had thrown her arms around the lady and buried her 
face in her bosom, Kate had kept away from Hard- 
bargain for many weeks, but to-day Mrs. Clifton sent 
for her, with the message that her friend Zuleime had 
come. Shereturned thanks, declining the visit. Mrs. 
Clifton was disappointed; yet the time passed very 
pleasantly. 

After an early tea the party took leave. They 
returned in the same manner in which they had come 
—Zuleime on horseback, escorted by Major Cabell; 
the others in carriages. Even the soothing influence 
of Mrs. Clifton’s home and society had almost failed 
to quiet the miserable girl. Her manner had been 
erratic, sunken to the depth of stupidity; now, full of 
“starts and flows,’’ she rode home in perfect silence, 
her companion watching her stealthily. Her cheeks 
were pale and hollow, and her eyes sunken and heavy; 
her cheek would flush and fade. So soon-as the sun 
went down it became too dusky to see the fire in her 
eye and cheek, but he watched her closely. Suddenly 
he saw her sway to and fro, the reins dropped from 
her hands, and she fell from the horse, her foot catch- 
20 Clifton 
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ing in the stirrup. The well-trained palfrey stopped. 
Witk a deep curse, Major Cabell threw himself from 
his steed and raised her. He sat down on a bank, 
with her on his knees. It seemed impossible to tell 
whether, or how she was hurt. He dipped his hand 
in arun and sprinkled her face; before the carriages 
arrived she had opened her eyes and sat up. She said 
that she was not hurt; that it was only a fainting spell. 
Her father’s carriage drew up; then she said she was 
tired and wished to get in. 

Old Mr. Clifton sent a glance of impotent rage at 
Major Cabell, as he lifted his child in, placing her in - 
the vacant fourth seat. 

Zuleime sat next to her sister and opposite Georgia, 
and the last-mentioned lady studied her vis-a-vis. 

The girl sat perfectly still, but Georgia saw that it 
was the fearful stillness of self-restrained frenzy. 

They reached home at last. Georgia was handed 
out first; she waited for Zuleime; she wished to draw 
the girl's arm within her own; but Zuleime, turning 
on her a fiery gaze, fled past her into the house; and 
then the lady saw, with a shudder, that it was indeed 
the fires of incipient madness that kindled the lambent 
flame in the girl’s eyes! 

They were all assembled in the parlor around the 
fire. 

‘*‘Where is Zuleime?’’ asked her father. 

**She has retired to her room, very much fatigued,’’ 
replied his wife, and the subject dropped. 

The next morning, when the family gathered around 
the breakfast-table, the youngest daughter was still 
missing. 

‘‘Where is Zuleime? Carolyn, have you seen your 
sister this morning? How is she?’’ asked old Mr 
Clifton. : 

Carolyn had not seen her since the preceding 
evening. 

‘*Send some one to see how she is, and whether she 
will join us at breakfast. Carolyn, don’t send—go 
yourself, my love, to your sister; it will be only kind.’’ 
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Carolyn went up-stairs, and after an absence of fif- 
teen minutes returned and announced that Zuleime’s 
chamber had not been occupied during the night; that 
she herself was nowhere to be found in the house, and 
that no one of the servants had seen her since the 
evening before! 

A dreadful suspicion instantly seized upon all who 
remembered her wild and moody looks and manners 
of the preceding few days; and they simultaneously 
arose from the table, and, with looks of alarm, dis- 
persed in various directions in quest of the missing girl. 
Garden, vineyard, orchard, the plantation, and the 
woods were successively and vainly searched. Mes- 
sengers were dispatched to Hardbargain and to the 
neighboring plantations. 

Olid Mr. Clifton ran up and down like one distracted. 

At last, near night, traces were discovered of the 
lost one. Upon the edge of the stream, where the 
banks were soft and deep, small footprints were seen: 
and half-way down the bank her little slipper was 
found, with its toe deep in the mud, and the heel 
sticking up, as if lost there in the downward run of its 
owner; and from the branch of a sapling near a shred 
of her crimson dress fluttered, as if caught and torn 
off in the same swift descent. 

Old Mr. Clifton walked down there to see the spot, 
but he was carried back. 

And before the next sun arose Mrs. Georgia Clifton 
had her heart’s first desire! 

She was a widow! 


CHAPTER XIX 
CONFESSION 


A retrospect of several hours is necessary here. You 


_willremember that during the drive home from Hard- 


bargain Mrs. Georgia Clifton had watched Zuleime 
with much interest and with more perspicuity. When 
the unfortunate girl had sprung from the carriage and 


fled up the steps into the house, Mrs. Clifton had fol. 
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lowed her. Instead of going up into her chamber she 
had passed directly through the hall and gone out at 
the back door—Georgia having kept near her. There 
was the kitchen garden, the vineyard, and the orchard; 
through all these she passed, with the same wild gait; 
entered the forest beyond and descended into the deep 
glen, through which the mountain stream roared. It 
was very difficult to follow the reckless steps of the 
fugitive down this rough declivity, and while cau- 
tiously descending Georgia lost sight of the girl. 
When she reached the bottom of the gorge Zuleime 
was nowhere to be seen. 

The everlasting mountains stood around, vast, 
vague, andawful. The seven white peaks gleamed 
up in the background like the ghostly genii of the 
scene. A shiver of superstitious fear shook the frame - 
of Georgia, and she had turned to retrace her steps 
home when a sound between a moan and a suffocating 
sob arrested her purpose. She crept toward the spot 
whence the sound proceeded, and there, half-hidden 
in the deep gloom of overhanging willows, she dimly 
discerned the figure of the unhappy girl, bending over 
the stream and gazing intently upon the water, where 
the reflection of the stars leaped and plunged with the 
waves. She murmured: ‘There is peace there! 
There is peace there!’’ ‘Then her form bent lower; 
body and spirit were irresistibly fascinated. ‘*There 
is peace, deep peace, there!’’ she muttered. Sud- 
denly up flew her arms, and she sprang forward. 

The ready hand of Georgia caught and pulled her 
back. 

‘*Mad girl! What are you about to do?”’ 

Zuleime sprang around, with her eyes all wide and 
ablaze, like one suddenly waking up from a terrible 
dream. She threw her hands to her head with sudden 
recollection and intensity of consciousness and sank 
down at the feet of the lady. 

*‘Oh! you don’t know what you've done! GuEre 
was peace there!—the only peace left for me!’ 

“You miserable girl! What is the meaning of this 
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madness!’’ asked Georgia, in a stern, curt tone. Con- 
vulsive sobs, shaking the form of the girl, alone 
answered her. 

“What will your father—what will your intended 
husband—what do you suppose Major Cabell——’”’ 

**Oh! do not speak of him!’’ gasped the girl. 
~ “Will you tell me what you mean by this conduct?’’ 

‘‘Mamma—’’ commenced Zuleime, but her voice 
broke. 

“‘Zuleime! come, get up and come home!”’ 

“Oh, no, no,no! Not home! Never home again!’’ 

“What am I to think of this frantic behavior?’’ 

‘*Mamma!”’ 

“Don’t callme mamma! It may not be pleasant to 
acknowledge! But explain yourself, lest I bring you 
to those who will demand the explanation with less 
forbearance !’’ 

“Mercy! mercy! I will tell you anything! every- 
thing!’’ 

But some feeling stronger than fear gripped her 
heart. 

“Zuleime! How long will you try my patience?’ 

“TI have been—a wife! I am—a widow! I am 
fated——”’ 

““Well,’’ asked Georgia, ‘‘you are fated to be——’ 

**A mother!’’ breathed the girl, in a dying voice, 

‘covering her face with both hands. 

Suddenly up sprang Zuleime and made a dash 
toward the water. Georgia dragged her back. No 
word was spoken, and Zuleime sank into her old 
posture. 

““Get up,’’ at last said Georgia, ‘‘and come with 
me. 

And she drew her to a fragment of rock and dropped 
herself by her side. 

‘**Now, tell me of this. You were married?’’ 

“Yes! yes!’’ 

““Who was your husband?’’ 

““He who died in yonder field of blood! I am 

_ wretched!’’ 
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“Certainly the marriage was not legal without your 
father’s consent. But now he will permit his consent 
to be supposed. Let’s see! the widow of an army 
officer, entitled to his half-pay—perhaps to a pension. 
Your prospects are not so bad. If Major Cabell is 
anxious to possess you, grieving yourself to death over 
the grave of your lover, he will be quite as willing to 
marry you a year hence, when he knows you to’be the 
widow of Captain Fairfax—for that, I understand, 
was his rank when he fell. Acknowledge your mar- 
riage! Bring your child into God’s world like a Chris- 
tian woman! And after a sufficient time marry Major 
Cabell, for the gallant major is sufficiently enamored 
to wait if compelled to do so.”’ 

‘*Ah, yes! I think he is enamored of me as the 
Shoshonowa was of poor Frank’s hair!’’ bitterly said 
the girl. 

‘“This marriage must be announced at once! Who 
performed the ceremony?”’ 

‘Old Mr. Saunders, the Baptist preacher.’’ 

‘“What! He who was found dead in his bed?’’ 

pov es, ;yes; it, was he! 

‘*Pity for your sake that he is dead! But you doubt- 
less had some witness who can be produced to prove 
ithe 

‘‘No! There was none! It was so sudden!” 

‘‘None! No proof? You were married with a 
license?”’ 

‘*Yes, yes!’’ 

“‘The county clerk will probably remember the 
occurrence. ”’ 

‘‘The license was procured blank, for Carolyn and 
Archer.” 

‘‘No matter; you were married withit! Where is it? 
All depends now upon that. Where is it?’’ 

“Tdonotknow! Probably Frank took charge of it!’’ 

Again a pause fell between them. At last Georgia 
spoke, ; 

‘“‘And so you have no proof whatever of this mar- 
riage?” : 
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“None! What does that matter? We will soon be 
reunited!’’ 

““Wretched girl! Yourold, gray-haired father! To 
bring him to shame in his old age! Can he survive 
the knowledge of your fall?’ 

**I know he cannot! I know it! Oh, oh!’’ 

“Carolyn, too! Who will ever wed the sister of a 
supposed——_”’ 

““Ah; spare me that! Why did you pluck me back? 
The river would have covered all!’’ 

*““Because I did not know or dream your folly! Your 
father could never survive your disgrace!’’ 

ere God, I feel it!’’ 

“Zuleime—you must die!’ 

Their very hearts might have been heard slowly 
beating. 

**Zuleime, you must not live to bring shame upon us!”’ 
“ “Why did you hinder me when it would not have 
been a crime?’’ 

““What mean you?’’ 

“‘T was mad then! I knew not what I did! God 
would not have charged me with my death! Iam 
sane now!”’ 

““Zuleime, you must die!—not in reality, but in 
appearance. It must be believed that you are dead— 
dead by your own act. I will provide for. your escape 
and future support.’”’ 

**Deceive my poor father, and never, never see him 
again?’’ 

*‘Lost girl! If I had not saved you an hour ago, 
would you have been alive to ask the question?”’ 

‘**But, oh, my father! Who will comfort him?’’ 

‘*Who would have comforted him had you effected 
your purpose this hour? Foolish girl, that will console 
him for your supposed death, which never could con- 
sole him for your fall—time. If you are supposed to 
be dead, it will not only save us all, but your father 
will be your heir, and can appropriate that thirty 
thousand dollars. It seems to me you owe us this sac- 
tifice.’’ 
<P 
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‘Do what you please with me, only console my 
father!” 

‘“This plan is far better than self-destruction. By 
this plan you will be able to save your child.”’ 

‘“‘Ah! to what end? Tobe as miserable as its 
mother?’’ 

‘‘Time presses! To-night you must journey to 
L—— and take the stage thence to Richmond. I have 
a negro here on whose secrecy I can depend; he shall 
take two horses from the stable and convey you to 
L—— in time to meet the Richmond stage. I will 
give you aletter that you must deliver to its address 
as soon as you reach the city. Come with me!”’ said 
Georgia. 

The unhappy girl mechanically yielded to the guid- 
ance. 

Retracing their steps, they reached the house. The 
hall was deserted. 

‘*‘Zuleime, go quietly up into your chamber and get 
ready, while I go down and find the man I spoke of.’’ 

Zuleime obeyed. The next hour the wretched 
Zuleime, through the dark night and the howling 
wind, commenced her journey. 


CHAPTER XX 
A DOMESTIC SCENE ~ 


Nearly twelve months have passed since the death 
of Mr. Clifton. It is October. 

I shall introduce you into a chamber, whose three 
large windows look out upon the scene of glorious 
magnificence, only to be found when mountains, vales, 
and forest wear their gorgeous autumn livery. Itisa 
very large apartment, so long and lofty that the great 
four-post bedstead, standing with its head against the 
upper end, is not in the way. Fae: 

The lounge is drawn up to the left of the fireplace, 
and Carolyn Clifton, in deep mourning, reclines upon 
it. She is very much changed since we saw her last, 
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There is scarcely a trace of her disease left—only a 
few pits scattered thinly over the lower part of the 
chin and throat. But she is very, very fragile, and 
her thin, white face is almost spectral, in contrast with 
her black dress; her fair hair has grown out richer, 
sunnier in hue than before. It is just long enough to 
turn, in natural, smooth ringlets, that reach to her 
throat. And she wearsitso. And those bright curls 
soften and shade the pearly whiteness of her cheek. 
The expression of her countenance has changed also. 
It wears a subdued, almost patient air of suffering, 
She is beautiful, although now that the roundness and 
bloom of her cheeks are gone, she does not think so. 
She is beautiful, as she lies there contemplating, with 
remorseful tenderness, a miniature that she has drawn 
from her bosom. 

In the cushion chair, on the right of the fireplace, 
sits Catherine Kavanagh. She has also changed 
within the year. Her form is fuller, rounder, more 
womanly. Her grave, almost stern features, have 
softened into gentleness. Her voice is softer and 
deeper. Its tones, indeed, are very beautiful, and 
modulated with every shade of feeling. She wears 
her hair in the same old style, parted over the fore- 
head, rippling down in dark, bright wavelets around 
her cheeks, and carried behind and woven with the 
black hair into a large plait, and then rolled round and 
round into a succession of rings—a rich, dark, bur- 
nished mass of hair— 


‘Golden where the sunlight played, 
But where the tendrils sought the shade, 
Dark, but very beautiful.” 


Kate is silent and thoughtful. All her life, up to 
this date, has been passed in the ministry to sorrow. 
But little turned of sixteen years of age, to all forms 
of misery had she been a ministering child and woman; 
that ministry of sorrow had filled up all her years, from 
early childhood to this hour. Now her days were 
passed in soothing and cheering the solitude and 
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depression of her invalid companion. Kate was 
thoughtful; she was tempted to think that life was 
made up of nothing but trouble. Her hope in happi- 
ness was faint. Her faith dim. It was hard to pour 
the words of faith. It was only a temporary darken- 
ing. The room was provocative of thought. Both 
girls were silent, while Kate leisurely plied her knit- 
ting-needles and Carolyn contemplated the miniature. 
At last Miss Clifton spoke: 

“‘Catherine, look upon that face. Should you 
believe the owner of that beautiful face could be tinre- 
lenting?’’ Kate received it—glanced atit. It wasa 
likeness of Archer Clifton. And those features, now 
suddenly revealed, thrilled with electric power the 
heart of the girl. Sheinstantly returned it. Though 
her heart had paused in its pulsations, she answered, 
calmly: 

‘He is not unrelenting or unforgiving, Miss Clif- 
tony, 

‘‘Oh, he is! It has been fifteen months since we 
parted in anger, and no word yet! Kate, what do you 
think of it?’’ 

‘I think he truly loves you, Miss Carolyn,”’ 

““Oh, he did! But I scorned him, and it is past!’’ 

‘*There is not past tense to real love, lady.’’ 

‘You have had no experience! My scorn killed his 
love. 

‘*Real love is immortal, lady; it cannot be killed.”’ 

**Ah, child, you speak without knowledge.’’ 

‘‘Without experimental knowledge, Miss Clifton. 
And all the highest truths are obtained without exper- 
imental knowledge. True affection is undying, by the 
same light that, without the Bible, shows me that God 
exists; that He made all souls, and that all souls are 
immortal. In the contest between true affection and 
acorn, affection must conquer. You do not scorn him 
now?’’ ‘ 

“No! I would if I could!” 

‘Then, in the death of your own scorn see the 
immortality of his love. He will come back to you.”’ 
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“*“Ah, Catherine! In fifteen months he has not 
written.”’ 

“You do not know that. I believe that he has 
written to you, and that the letter has been lost.’’ 

“I have been thinking of writing. What is your 
opinion?’ .. 

“Not for the world! For every step of advance a 
woman makes, a man of high honor and fine sensibil- 
ities retreats.’ 

Miss Clifton’ s brow flushed as she exclaimed: 

“Then why, why, knowing that, does he not write?’’ 

*“Because, perhaps, his first letters miscarried, and 
he stopped under the supposition that you would not 
answer him.”’ 

“What a specter he will see! He cannot continue to 
love me! Impossible! He can never love such a 
faded ruin as I am!’’ 

*‘Dear Miss Clifton, I have told you so often, your 
face is very lovely—fair and delicate and pensive, and 
far more attractive to all good hearts than ever it was 
in its high bloom,’’ 

**Ah, but faded! faded!’’ mournfully replied Carolyn. 

**And then, true affection is of the soul. It has 
been said that love is blind. Love has divine eyes, 
and creates the beauty that it looks upon. He will 
love you more for the sorrows that have fallen upon 
you. He will see a deeper beauty in your pensive 
face, and his love will make it real.’’ 

“Impossible! The sight of me would shock him!” 

*‘Lady, do you love your cousin?”’ 

**Love him! Ah, God!’’ 

“If he had returned with the loss of an arm, a leg, 
or an eye, or the hideous scar-of a sword-cut across 
cheek and brow—could you have turned from him 

. revolted?’”’ 

‘“‘Heaven, no! I should have done all I could to 
convince him that I loved him the deeper for his mis- 
fortunes!”’ 
_ “*Then, dear lady, judge his noble heart by your 
own,” 
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‘But you said men feel so differently from women!’’ 

“Yes, but not in tenderness—not in constancy!”’ 

‘*There is the boy coming from the post office, Cath- 
erine. It is strange the coming of every mail makes 
my heart pause! Go, dear Catherine, and see what 
there is.; 

Kate rolled up her knitting and went below. 

‘‘Only one letter, an’ the pos’master say how it war 
for Miss Carolyn.’’ - 

A letter for her at last! Carolyn’s heart stopped 
until Kate ran up the stairs and placed the letter in 
her hands. 

“It is from Richmond,”’ she said, in a disappointed 
tone. ‘“‘From my Aunt Cabell,’’ she added. 

“‘T hope your friends are all well,’’ said Catherine. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Miss Clifton. ‘‘My Aunt Cabell 
writes me that Mrs. Georgia Clifton is now the reign- 
ing belle of Richmond—the most beautiful woman, 
most charming musician, most fascinating waltzer, and 
the most elegant equestrian in the city! She passes 
for a wealthy (!) young widow; and her credit is unlim- 
ited, and her debts and her extravagance, of course, 
unbounded. She occupies a whole suite of rooms in 
the most expensive hotel in the city, and entertains 
around her, both day and night, a host of adoring wor- 
shipers. She has cut her father—dead! She is going 
to bring down a party to spend Christmas at her 
country seat (!), White Cliffs. Now, what do you 
think of that, Catherine? Pray Heaven she may ma, 
soon, and not wear our name long enough to scand 
ize it! Mrs. Cabell goes on to say that Mrs. Geotgia 
cannot long play that game; that Archer Clifton must 
soon return and take possession of his property. She 
does not know that Captain Clifton is as much under 
the dominion of that dangerous woman as it is possible 
to be! Now, what do you think of all this, Catherine?’’ 

‘*Dear lady, I know that you feel very unpleasantly, 
but I do not see how you can prevent it. You can go 
to Hardbargain, you know, and remain until Mrs. 
Georgia and her guests have departed again.’ 
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*“My Aunt Cabell has anticipated my embarrass- 
ment. My aunt and all her family are coming down 
here to spend the months of October and November. 
She proposes that I shall return with her and pass the 
winter in Richmond.’’ 

**And you will go?”’ 

“T donotknow. But, Kate, you have comforted me 
so much, and aunt’s account of Mrs. Georgia’s city airs 
has diverted me so much, that I think I have spirits 
foraride, Go order the horses. We will go up to 
Hardbargain and take tea with Aunt Clifton, and 
amuse her with this letter!’’ 

Mrs. Cabell and her daughters, attended by Major 
Cabell, arrived in due time, and Catherine returned to 
her brother’s cot. Life in the mansion, and life in the 
hut, about equally divided the girl’s experience, and 
though it was a wonderfully strengthening discipline, 

' Kate found the contrast so painful as to wish that life 
would change, in some way. 

A month passed away, during which she heard noth- 
ing from White Cliffs. She was in total ignorance of 
what was going on there until one cold morning Dandy 
rode up and delivered her a note from Miss Clifton. 
The note ran thus: 


“DEAR CATHERINE:—I am going to leave for Rich- 
mond with Aunt Clifton to-morrow morning. Come 
over, dear girl, and let me take leave of you before I 
start. Come, my good, wise Catherine, for 1 want to 
consult you about a certain matter. Your friend, 

: **CaROLyn,”’ 


Mate saddled her pony and set out, attended by 
Dandy. As soon as she arrived at White Cliffs she 
was invited immediately up into Miss Clifton’s room. 
‘She found the young lady busy with her maids, pack- 
ing. Carolyn dismissed her attendants and sat down 
by her. After a few mutual inquiries about health 
and soon, Miss Clifton said: — 

“Catherine! Ihave succeeded at last in emancipat- 
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ing myself from the degrading slavery of that old love 
spell! If I were to see him again, however, I do not 
know how it might be. Kate! I have had a proposal 
for marriage—my cousin, Major Cabell! Kate, I think 
of accepting him! My Aunt Cabell has been talking 
to me about it for a month past.’’ 

Catherine listened in astonishment, feeling regret 
that she had left her friend so long under the influence 
of a strong-willed, worldly-minded woman; and she 
understood the instinct that had impelled the waver- 
ing girl to sendforher. ‘*Let her marry another if 
she wishes, and thus remove the greatest impediment 
that separates you from the love, the hope of Archer 
Clifton.’’ Catherine stood for a moment horrified by 
the darkness of the temptation. But then, summon- 
ing the whole strength of her soul, she inwardly 
exclaimed: ‘‘Go thee behind me, Satan!’’ And the 
devil fled from her. 

“Vou do not answer me, Catherine. Advise me!’’ 

‘*Dear Miss Clifton, never, as you value your whole 
life’s peace—never consent to marry a man you do not 
love! Never, as you hope for earthly content—never 
put an insurmountable object between yourself and 
one you love! How criminal to become a wife while 
you love another living man! He must return to 
settle up this estate. I think you want an honest 
friend near you, Miss Clifton! But, one thing you can 
do—you can resolve not to form any matrimonial 
engagement until you have again met with Captain 
Clifton. Promise me, dear lady, to hold yourself free 
until you see your cousin!"’ 

‘*Kate!—yes, I solemnly promise you, by all I hold 
sacred, that I will do as you advise in this matter! 
And, Kate, I cannot break my pledged word! You 
have saved me again! Oh, Kate! Kate! do you think 
I don’t know the full extent of your disinterestedness? 
Oh, Kate! noble girl! God reward you!”’ 

Catherine began to tremble so violently that Miss 
Clifton threw her arms around her and pressed her 
to her bosom, whispering: 
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**Never fear, dear, sweet girl! I would as soon 
sacrilegiously snatch the veil from the sanctuary as 
1°? 


breathe another word about it! 
* * * * * eee E * 


When Catherine reached home she found a message 
waiting her from Mrs. Clifton, of Hardbargain. She 
went up and found that lady looking very happy. 

“Catherine, my dear, I have just received a letter 
from Archer. He will be in Richmond in four days 
from this! But his duties are such that he will not be 
able to leave Richmond for some weeks. He begs me 
to meet him there! He has been promoted, Kate! 
He is now Major Clifton, and has been appointed azde- 
de-camp to the Governor!” 

**I am rejoiced to hear it,’’ replied Kate, though her 
heart stood still with the suddenness of this news. 
**You will send and inform Miss Clifton, will you not?’’ 

*““No, I think not, Catherine. Besides, Catherine, 

: I have many misgivings! His never mentioning her 
name in any of his few letters to me, his never reply- 
ing to the letter I wrote upon the subject, is forebod- 
ing! I must not meddle farther until I have seen my 
son. But, Catherine, I sent for you for this: I am 
going to Richmond on Tuesday. 1 need a female 
companion, and I have your grandfather’s and 
brother’s consent—if you are willing. Will you go 
with me, Kate?’ 

“T shall be very glad to do so, indeed, Mrs. Clifton!” 
said the young girl. 

‘‘Then return home at once, Kate, and prepare for 
the journey.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXIl 
IN THE CITY 


On her arrival at Richmond, Mrs. Clifton engaged 
for herself and Catherine two rooms—a chamber with 
two beds, and a neat adjoining parlor—in a quiet 
boarding-house. 

Miss Clifton was the guest of Mrs. Cabell, in the 
most fashionable quarter of the city. Captain Clifton 
had not yet arrived. Richmond was in the com- 
mencement of the fashionable season. But no faint 
echo of all these various forms of revelry came to the 
sequestered neighborhood that Mrs. Clifton had 
chosen for her retreat. No news of the fashionable 
world reached her except of Mrs. Georgia Clifton’s 
progress through society—where she went and what 
she wore. All these matters were freely and lightly 
commented upon in Mrs. Clifton’s presence by gentle- 
men boarders. Mrs. Clifton rested two days before 
calling upon Mrs. Cabell and her family. Miss Clifton 
expressed almost as much surprise as pleasure at the 
sight of her aunt. Perhaps Carolyn had heard a 
rumor of Major Clifton’s expected arrival. Mrs. Clif- 
ton never named the subject. She left her address 
and informed her niece that Kate Kavanagh was in 
town with her. Carolyn expressed much pleasure at 
hearing this. The very next day Mrs. Cabell came in 
her carriage and urged Mrs. Clifton and her protegee 
to return with her and make her house their home 
during their sojourn in Richmond. Mrs. Clifton 
accepted the invitation. The next morning Mrs. 
Cabell sent her carriage to convey Mrs. Clifton and 
Catherine. They were received by Mrs. Cabell with 
great politeness and empressement, and conducted by 
herself into two large and luxuriously furnished cham- 
bers, where they found a neat, pretty mulatto girl 
ready to wait upon them. ~ 
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The evening of the succeeding day was the ap- 
pointed time for the reception. Mrs. Cabell and her 
family were going, and Mrs. Clifton resolved to go— 
not for her own sake, but for that of Catherine. 

When the night and the hour arrived, several gentle-. 
men, beaux of the Misses Cabell, came to escort the 
ladies. Major Cabell attended his cousin Carolyn and 
one of his sisters. Judge Cabell took charge of his 
wife and eldest daughter. When they were all assem- 
bled in the parlor Major Cabell brought a gentleman 
up to Mrs. Clifton, whom he presented as Colonel 
Conyers, of the army. ‘The gallant colonel, after a 
few compliments, hoped to have the honor of waiting 
upon Mrs. Clifton and her “lovely charge’’ to the 
Mansion House. Mrs. Clifton gratefully accepted his 
services. This party reached their destination a full 
half hour before Mrs. Cabell and family, and other 
ultra-fashionables. Mrs. Clifton was very plainly 
dressed; Catherine very simply. A moment in the 
cloak-room sufficed to rearrange their simple toilet. 
They were then conducted into the saloon. After their 
presentation to the Governor, their polite escort con- 
ducted them to a side sofa, from which they could 
note the entrance of fresh guests, and watch the great 
circle of promenaders going round and round in one 
long elliptic, three or four persons deep, in the most 
stupid, treadmill monotony conceivable. . Very much 
interested and amused was our simple country girl in 
taking observations of the various characters passing 
in review before them. 

“How do you like the scene, Catherine?’’ asked 
Mrs. Clifton. 

Kate laughed, then replied: 

“lam somewhat disappointed, but very much more 
diverted! I expected something very vecherche and 
re ae in the saloon of the Governor’s mansion. But 

tley is the only wear!’ ”’ 

Phe officer laughed gayly and then observed: 

“Why did you look for something, or rather, for 
everything recherche and elegant i in this crowd? hears 
tae pee Clutan, a ‘ Ml Sar 
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Kavanagh, when you have stayed in the city longer 
you will know that when a newspaper reporter and 
letter writer speaks of that dowdy but wealthy little 
woman in the flimsy scarlet dress as ‘the beautiful, 
elegant, and accomplished Mrs. G ’ and tells of 
‘the immense (imaginary) sensation’ she made, he, tho 
reporter, is morally certain of an invitation to her 
private parties,’’ 

Kate did not like his sarcastic tone, but before she 
could reply, her attention was called to a rising excite- 
ment inthe room. Every gentleman and every lady 
were on the gw vive. Kate caught a few phrases that 
helped to enlighten her: ‘‘A wonder! a perfect won- 
der! A miracle of dark beauty.’’ ‘*The wealthiest 
woman in the State! Her marvelous beauty.’’ ‘*Did 
you see her as ‘Egypt,’ at the fancy ball?’” ~ “Her 
portrait, in oil.’’ \‘‘No, I have seen the engraving 
from it in ‘Beauty’s Annual.’ But I have also seen it 
on the tops of cigar boxes!”’ 

Catherine turned her eyes in the direction. It was 
Georgia—dark, bright, and more beautiful than ever. 
Her dress was of lustrous black crepe-de-lise, sprinkled 
over with gold spangles. A crowd attended her dur- 
ing all her progress through the room. 

We must seek Mrs. Cabell and her party, in the 
dressing-room; they are about to leave it. Only Mrs. 
Cabell turns again and again to survey her form, and 
readjust the flow of her purple satin dress, or the wave 
of her white ostrich plumes. She turns to Carolyn to 
rebuke her for not adding a single ornament to her 
mourning dress of black velvet, which is relieved only 
by the falls of fine Brussels lace on the neck and arms 
and the sunny ringlets falling all around her head as 
low as the throat. Carolyn looks lovely, though she 
does not know it. Major Cabell gave his right arm to 
his mother and his’ left to his cousin, and so made | 
their slow progress up to where the Governor and 
staff stood to receive all comers. A feeling that all 
eyes were upon her and scrutinized the few pits hidden 
under the golden curls on her temples had caused 
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Carolyn to cast her eyes down; and though her acute 
ears heard such murmurs as these, ‘‘ How fair she is,’’ 
“But how fragile,’’ she never surmised the admiration 
she elicited. ‘‘Governor T——, Miss Clifton, of Clif- 
ton,’’ were the words that admonished Carolyn she 
was standing before the great man. She curtsied 
before she looked up, and when she raised her eyes 
she saw only Archer Clifton before her, who bowed 
when he met her glance! But how could she see any 
one but Archer Clifton! But, oh! the perversity of 
human nature! As soon as she met his eyes, all the 
pride and scorn of her proudest days returned upon 
her with a vengeance—all the more fiercely that she 
believed herself a fright, and found Archer Clifton 
handsomer, more dignified, higher in favor than ever! 
Major Cabell was about to pass on instantly with his 
ladies. Returning Archer Clifton’s bow with a 
haughty bend, she threw up her head and swept on 
with the most superb air of arrogance—Carolyn all the 
more happy for her show of hauteur. Major Clifton 
stood at the right hand of the Governor, with his eyes 
roving calmly over the miscellancous assembly, until 
they chanced to rest upon the stately form of his 
mother, when they lighted up with surprise and pleas- 
ure, and excusing himself from his official attendance, 
he bowed and withdrew, to hasten to the distant sofa, 
where she sat alone. He reached Mrs. Clifton’s side, 
and-— 

**“My dearest mother!”’ 

*“My dear Archer!’’ were the greetings exchanged. 

“How delighted I am to see you after so long an 
absence!”’ 

**When did you reach the city, Archer?” 

““Within the last half hour! Having important dis- 
patches for the Governor, I came at once hither.’’ 

Suddenly both became grave and thoughtful. They 
were occupied with the same thoughts—of the calam- 
ities that had befallen mutual friends since their last 
parting. They were silent; they did not like to sad- 
den this first meeting by referring to the mournful 
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subject. Before either knew of her approach, Mrs. 
Georgia had glided silently up to them. Mrs. 
Georgia had passed and repassed Mrs. Clifton a score 
of times that evening without once noticing her. Now 
that Archer Clifton sat by his mother’s side the Circe 
appeared before them, dark, alluring as ever. Archer 
Clifton greeted her with surprise and pleasure. Dis- 
missing her escort, she sank languishingly into the 
seat by the side of Mrs. Clifton. Archer Clifton 
seemed quite lost to everything else until a certain 
sweet, enticing restlessness on the part of the beauty 
suggested to him the propriety of inviting her to 
promenade. She arose with a bewildering smile and 
slipped her arm through his. They joined the prom- 
enaders. Kate Kavanagh, on the arm of Colonel 
Conyers, was moving around in the same circle, highly 
amused in making observations, and scarcely appreci- 
ating the sincere admiration of her escort. Catherine 
thought that her kind patroness might be lonely. In 
turning to retrace their steps, they met face to face 
with Archer Clifton and his companion. Major Clif- 
ton recognized the poor mountain girl in that saloon 
with a look of supercilious surprise, and Mrs. Georgia 
looked calmly through her body without seeing her 
‘at all. With a slight bow, Major Clifton passed on 
with his companion. 

‘*You are not well. Let me take you to a seat,’’ said 
the colonel. With a gasp anda shiver, Kate recovered 
and rejoined Mrs. Clifton. Kate had unconsciously 
betrayed her secret to the officer, and by the interfer- 
ence of her good angel this knowledge enabled Col- 
onel Conyers to do Kate a service of vital importance 
in after years. 

“‘Archer is come,’’ said Mrs. Clifton, as Catherine 
took her seat. 

“I met him,”’ replied Catherine, and both fell into 
silence, for at ‘that instant Major Clifton and Georgia 
passed ‘them, And from that time, so long as they sat 
there, again and again the pair passed and repassed ~ 
them—Georgia smiling, cooing, and murmuring allur- 
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ing music, and Archer Clifton, bending over her with 
his brilliant gray eyes, feeding on her lovely face, 
seeming to sink deeper and deeper into the bathos of 
her charms, while Carolyn turned sick with jealousy, 
and Catherine faint with dread. Fear nothing, Caro- 
lyn or Catherine! Archer Clifton is not in love with 
his uncle’s widow. But he is not indifferent to the 
honor of monopolizing the reigning queen of the éon. 

**Aunt Cabell,’’ said Carolyn, ‘‘I must go home.’’ 

Mrs. Cabell consented. It was growing late, and 
the ultra-fashionables were beginning to disappear. 
Mrs. Georgia discovered this fact. She expressed her- 
self ennuied, and entreated Major Clifton to conduct 
her tothe cloak-room. Heattended her thither. And 
there he met again his Cousin Carolyn. She looked 
so fair, so wan, so fragile, that he could not for a 
moment take hiseyesfromher. He hastily adjusted 
the mantle over the shoulders of Georgia, and, excus- 
ing himself fora moment, hurried back to his mother’s 
side. 

*“You have company home, madam, have you not?’’ 

“Certainly, Archer. Here comes Colonel Conyers 
now.”’ 

*‘Good-night, then! Good-night, Kate!’’ He was 
off. 

Mrs. Cabell and Carolyn, leaning on Major Cabell’s 
arms, reached their carriage door. The major dropped 
his cousin’s arm a moment to assist his mother in. 
Carolyn felt an arm passed around her waist and a 
voice whisper: 

**Carolyn, my beloved cousin, am 1 forgiven?’’ 

She burst into tears and dropped her proud head on 
his bosom, exclaiming: 

*‘Oh, Archer! am I forgiven?”’ 

He placed her in the carriage, and springing in past 
Major Cabell, took the seat by her side, leaving the 
major to follow, and forgetting the very existence of 
Mrs. Georgia. 

Kate saw and heard it all. Nodding her head, she 
murmured: 
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“Oh, merciful Father, help me to say sincerely, 
‘Thank God!’ ’”’ 

Three weeks after this they were married in the 
ancient church of St. John’s on Richmond Hill, one of 
the oldest places of worship on the continent. Imme- 
diately after the ceremony the newly-married couple, 
taking advantage of fine weather, departed for Nor- 
folk, with the intention of sailing thence to Havana, 
where, by the advice of an eminent physician, for the 
re-establishment of the bride’s health, they purposed 
to spend the winter. 

Mrs. Georgia Clifton, with all other members of the 
family, had been present at the marriage. No one 
was so lavish of smiles, tears, caresses, and congratu- 
lations as the dark-eyed siren. When all was over 
and the bridal pair had departed, refusing the invita- 
tion of Mrs. Cabell to dine, she hurried to her lodg- 
ings, pushed open the door of her luxurious boudoir, 
fastened it on the inside, and threw herself down, roll- 
ing over, tearing at the carpet, and gnashing her 
teeth in an agony of jealousy and impotent rage. 

But not long did the Circe of Richmond yield her- 
self up to despair. Christmas was approaching, when 
she was expected to entertain a select number of her 
worshipers at White Cliffs. It was expedient that she 
should go down a few days in advance of the party to 
make ready for their reception. Therefore, about 
five days after the marriage she left the city. 

Mrs. Clifton remained a week longer in town, and 
their escort every evening was Colonel Conyers, 


CHAPTER XXII 
LIFE’S VARIOUS PHASES 


It was always Mrs. Clifton’s rule to spend Christmas 
at home. She arranged to leave Richmond on the 
twenty-third. It was three o’clock on the dark, cold, 
winter morning that the stage called for them. Our 
travelers were muffled up to the ears in hoods, cloaks, 
shawls, and furs, and when they entered the coach 
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they seemed to fill up all the back. It was so dark 
that they could see nothing, and the stage seemed to 
be vacant of other passengers than themselves, until 
Mrs. Clifton, settling her own outer garments, spoke, 
cautioning Catherine to fold her cloak carefully about 
her. Then another voice spoke, from the opposite 
seat, exclaiming, in a tone of surprise and pleasure: 

“Why, is it possible? Mrs. Clifton and Miss Kav- 
anagh?’’ 

“Yes, Colonel Conyers, and I am as much pleased 
as surprised to find you here!’’ 

““And how do you do, Miss Kavanagh? Really, I 
am so overjoyed to find you here! Why, you must 
know, my dear Mrs. Clifton, that I have been due at 
White Cliffs for several days. I could not tear myself 
from Richmond while you and Miss Kavanagh re- 
mained. But last night, after taking leave of you, 
under great depression of spirits, I sent and hada 
place taken in this stage for L——. ‘Life is full of 
paper walls.’ A word dropped by either of us last 
night would have revealed the fact to the other! And 
may I hope, Mrs. Clifton, that our journey lies for 
some distance together?’’ 

“For the whole distance, 1 am happy to say.”’ 

**So! We shall travel all the way together, and con- 
tinue to be neighbors for some weeks! Miss Kav- 
anagh, 1 am overjoyed.”’ 

There was not much traveling at that season of the 
year, so our party of three had the coach to them- 
selves, and Colonel Conyers devoted himself with great 
assiduity to the comfort of the ladies. 

At the end of the second day the stage rolled into 
L—. 

There waited Mrs. Clifton’s old-fashioned carriage. 

“*Did you notify the family of White Cliffs of your 
intended arrival here?’’ asked Mrs. Clifton of Colonel 
Conyers. 

‘“‘No, madam! My journey was resolved upon so 
suddenly—out of my grief at the loss of your own and 
Miss Kavanagh’s society—that I had no time to write.’’ 
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**Colonel Conyers, if you will take a seat with us to 
Hardbargain, and rest for a few hours or a few days as 
you please, we shall be very glad, and we shall furnish 
you with a conveyance to White Cliffs whenever you 
wish to go.”’ ; 

Colonel Conyers expressed himself but too happy to 
accept Mrs. Clifton’s invitation. The farm was nine 
miles distant, the road the very roughest. 

It was ten o’clock at night when they reached Hard- 
bargain, but they found the hall lighted up, fires 
blazing in the parlor and the dining-room, and a sub- 
stantial supper waiting for the order of the mistress, 
The farm-house looked cheerful and inviting, and Col- 
onel Conyers rubbed his hands in delight. He 
remained over night. The next day was Christmas, 
and nothing but the binding engagement to render an 
account of himself to.the beautiful Georgia at least by 
Christmas could have forced him to White Cliffs that 
day. He accepted Mrs. Clifton’s cordial invitation to 
come over often. Colonel Conyers was very much 
pleased with Catherine, and she felt desirous that he 
should have an opportunity of winning the affections 
of her favorite. It turned out that Colonel Conyers 
did lay his heart, hand, and fortune at the feet of the 
humble girl whom his own subordinate officer, Captain 
Clifton, had despised. He wasrejected by her! Yes! 
gratefully, kindly, but firmly and finally rejected! 
And, full of disappointment, the gallant colonel 
abruptly returned to town. 

‘‘Oh, Catherine, my dear, if you could but have liked 


him well enough to have married him. He is an . 


honest, kind-hearted man,’’ said Mrs. Clifton. 

‘“Yes, he isa good man. Heaven bless him with a 
good wife,’’ answered Kate. 

Neither of these unworldly women once reverted to 
the advantages of rank resigned with the rejected 
lover. == 

And soon Catherine had other thoughts and occupa- 
tions. Her grandfather demanded all her care, He 
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bed. He slowly sank and failed as the weeks dragged 
on to months. Through all this dreary time, day and 
night, Catherine faithfully nursed him. Many a night. 
she sat, the only watcher by his bedside, hourly expect- 
ing his death. Scarcely for necessary food or rest 
would Catherine leave him; whenever he desired it, 
reading the Bible to him, singing or praying with him. > 
In vain Mrs. Clifton, noticing the careworn, emaciated 
countenance, besought her to take care of her own 
health. So opened the spring. And then his old dis- 
ease took a most alarming turn. After a paroxysm 
more violent than ever before, he fell into a state of 
greater prostration. And the physician declared that 
only the use of brandy could ward the fit off. Carl 
Wetzel replied that he felt if he should taste the intox- 


icating liquid again it would totally subject him to its 


dominion. The doctor called him a fool and left him 
to his fate. The old man called his granddaughter to 
his bedside. 

‘*My dear Kate! he says that unless I drink brandy 
Ishalldie. But, Kate, if I taste brandy again, I feel 
T shall live—a drunkard! My child, I will do as you 
decide.’’ 

Kate sank upon her knees by his bedside. At last, 
raising her head, she gazed earnestly, reverently, lov- 
ingly in the old man’s face and answered: 

**Dearest grandfather, do not ask me. Ask God!’’ 

The old man feebly raised his hand and placed it on 
her head and blessed her, adding: 

““T thank Thee, oh, Father! that out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise!’’ 

The next morning, when the doctor came, he still 


clung to the wish for life. 


**Doctor, is there no other way ef saving me?’’ 

*“None; vunless you consent to taking alcohol, you 
must die.’ 

“Then I will die!’’* replied Carl Wetzel. 

And within a week from this time the old man died, 
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After the funeral Mrs. Clifton urged Catherine to 
take up her permanent residence at Hardbargain. 

Carl was to bring home a wife, after which he would 
no longer need Catherine’s services. Spring had 
opened. Mrs. Clifton’s health, as usual at that season, 
failed, and she really needed the companionship. 
Therefore, Catherine came to take possession of the 
room Mrs. Clifton had fitted up adjoining her own 
chamber. It had once been Archer Clifton’s room. 
She had great faith; she believed in miracles, assert- 
ing that the days of miracles had not passed, could 
not pass until the days of God's Omnipotence and 
man’s faith should be passed. When the passion of 
her heart was about to become the sin of her soul she 
prayed to God to remove the last vestige of that erring, 
ill-fated love, and it was removed—gone! She could 
think of him, speak of him, without an altered pulse. 
She knew that he and his wife were soon expected at 
White Cliffs, and she felt that she would meet them 
again without any other emotion than pleasure. On 
the day of her removal to Hardbargain, Mrs. Clifton 
said to her: 

‘‘Catherine! I see by the Richmond Standard that 
Archer has resigned his post in the army.”’ 

“Tt is not possible, madam!’ 

““Yes, indeed. I wasvery much astonished toseeit.’’ 

‘*What in the world could have been his motive?”’ - 

‘‘T cannot even form an idea. No motive was 
assigned.”’ 

‘‘Did he never mention his intention in his letters?”’ 

‘*Never, Kate. But, indeed, I have not heard from 
him for six weeks. Perhaps his letters have been 
lost.”’ 

‘*Was he at Havana when you heard from him last?’’ 

‘*Yes, Catherine; but then he spoke of'a speedy 
returnhome. They should have been here long before 
this time.’’ == 

Even while they spoke the girl came in with a letter 
inher hand. Mrs. Clifton took it and looked at it, 


saying: 
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‘*At last! It is from Havana, Catherine—from 
Archer,”’ 

She opened it, and as she read it her face became 
very grave. And having finished, said: 

**You shall hear, Kate,’’ taking up the letter and 
reading as follows: 


“Havana, May 1, 18—., 
““My Dear Mapam:—I have to entreat your for- 
giveness for a silence of four or five weeks. Every 
moment of my time for the last month has been taken 
up in attendance upon the sick couch of my dearest 
Carolyn. Since the opening of the spring her health 
has fearfully failed. I have had the best medical 
advice on the island, but her illness has baffled their 
utmost skill. They have recommended me to take her 
to the South of France. In order to do this, I have 
been obliged to resign my commission in the army. I 
suppose the unsettled business of the White Cliffs 
estate must also suffer. What is anything in compar- 
ison to the health of my beloved Carolyn? We goon 
board the Swallow, bound from this port to Marseilles, 
to-day. 
“With undying respect and affection, 
** ARCHER CLIFTON.” 


**T knew it would be so, Catherine. I have known 
for two years past that she was following her mother. 
All those Gowers die early of consumption.’’ 

*“But, madam, let us hope better things. This sea 
voyage and residence in the South of France may 
restore her.’’ 

*“Never, Catherine. They had better have sent her 
home to the scenes of her childhood. We could have 
cheered and nursed her.’’ 

The tears were rolling down Kate’s face. The 
fountain of consolation in her heart was almost dry, 
and again she had to lift her heart to the Divine source 
of allstrength and light for new faith and hope. Little 
else but suffering and sorrow had the girl seen since ; 
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she came into the world, and no part had she filled in 
life but that of servant, nurse, or comforter. 

About the middle of autumn Mrs, Clifton received 
a letter from her son announcing their intention of 
wintering in Lisbon. The irregular arrivals of these 
bulletins were the most interesting, and nearly the 
only interesting events of the summer and autumn, if 
we except a descent upon White Cliffs by Mrs. Georgia 
and her friends, determined to visit her “‘seat in 
R——,’’ as she persisted in calling White Cliffs. 

Colonel Conyers was among the guests. He 
renewed his visits to Hardbargain, and his suit to 
Catherine; received a second rejection, and hurried off 
totown. From this time to the middle of December 
no event marked the even tenor of the life at Hard- 
bargain. The inmates had not lately heard from 
Major Clifton. It was near Christmas. 

One evening after supper Mrs. Clifton and Cather- 
ine sat awaiting the arrival of the boy who had been 
dispatched to the post office. This time she was des- 
tined to have her heart gladdened by the full fruition 
of hope. The messenger returned with a packet of 
lettersand papers. The boy’s face was lighted up with 
sympathetic joy, and he exclaimed, as he handed the 
bundle: 

‘‘T almos’ rid myself to death, mistess, I was so 
glad.’’ 

‘“You have made great haste, indeed, Neddy. Go 
tell Henny to give you your supper,”’ said the lady. 

‘‘Good boy,’’ said Kate, pressing his little sooty 
hand. 

Mrs. Clifton was reading a letter from Archer, It 
was written in a glad, buoyant spirit and contained 
the best possible news. Against all hope, Carolyn’s 
health since her arrival at Lisbon, had steadily im- 
proved, and it was now so far re-established that they 
were already looking forward to their voyage at the 


earliest opening of spring. Carolyn had gained flesh 


and color as well as health and strength and cheerful- 


ness, and was looking far better than she had looked © 
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since his first meeting her again at Richmond. Mrs, 
Clifton repeated all this to Catherine, adding: 

“Tt is true, Kate, that none of her family who have 
perished by her disease ever tried a change of climate; 
and who knows, if Carolyn is so greatly benefited, that 
she may not get over this danger, and if not positively 
cured, yet live to a good old age.’’ 

Catherine sat with her face suffused with the flush, 
and her eyes filled with the tears of sympathizing joy 
and thanksgiving. Mrs. Clifton finally unfolded the 
paper, the Richmond Standard, and running her eyes 
over its columns, suddenly exclaimed: 

“Catherine, here is excellent news of an old friend 
—listen! At the conclusion of the recent treaty of 
peace between this government and the Shoshonowa 
Nation, among the prisoners held to ransom was the 
gallant Captain Fairfax, supposed to have fallen under 
their tomahawks, at the massacre near Fort Protec- 
tion. This brave officer is now understood to be on 
his way to the seat of government.”’ 

Catherine was positively speechless with joy; only 
her clasped hands and fervent countenance revealed 
what she felt. After a long while Catherine ex- 
claimed: 

**Poor Zuleime! It was reported that he was cloven 
down from his saddle, and then butchered!”’ 

“It was a misapprehension. The few who escaped 
to tell the tale of the massacre, no doubt had seen him 
struck down, and don’t you see, in the terror and con- 
fusion, they imagined the rest.’’ 

“*So, indeed, it was said to be! I would the mistake 
had never been made, though. It killed Zuleime!”’ 

**Catherine, I have no idea Zuleime was drowned.”” — 

*“Madam!’’ te 

“Anybody drowned in that part of the river where 
the supposed signs of her suicide were found, must 
have come to light. The current is very rapid there, 
and a ledge of rocks crosses the river a few yards 
below it, upon which her body must have been thrown. 
And, Catherine, if I have never breathed this thought 
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before, it was upon account of poor Carolyn, I knew 
that in her weak, depressed state of mind and body, 
she could better bear the belief of Zuleime’s death 
than the frightful uncertainty of her fate. You are 
discreet, Kate; you will not breathe this to Carolyn, 
or to any one, lest it should reach her ear.’’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 
ZULEIME 


Zuleime had been placed by Georgia under the care 
of a poor woman, the wife of a carver and gilder, who 
had occasionally worked for her father. And as long 
as the funds of the belle had held out, the trifling 
expenses of such poor board and lodging had been reg- 
ularly paid. But when the siren was reduced to sup- 
port her own extravagance entirely by credit, founded 
upon the false reputation of wealth—her small remit- 
tances to her frotegee, or rather her victim, ceased. 
Zuleime was afraid to seek her, afraid to write to her; 
there was nothing she feared more than discovery, and 
the recognition of her handwriting on the superscrip- 
tion of a letter might have ledtothat. It was long 
after the death of her father before she heard of it— 
nor then did she hear any of the particulars of time, 
place or circumstance. A long and dangerous illness 
was the result of this sudden news. It was some 
weeks after her recovery before the poor people of the 
house, who had long despaired of getting anything for 
her board, could find it in their kind hearts to ask her 
to seek another home. And even then they senta sigh 
after the desolate young widow—the child who went 
forth carrying in her arms another child. And how 
she lived during the interval between that and the 
period at which I shall again introduce her to you, I 
cannot tell. Sometimes a little fine needlework came 
to her hands; sometimes a spell of want, reaching 
almost to starvation; then a little assistance from 
neighbors; and a little going in debt to shopkeepers, 
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And then she always lodged with the poor. And the 
poor seldom persecute the poor; remember that the 
needy family who first sheltered her had been for 
months at the sole expense of her food, lodging, and 
long illness, and yet they had never reproached or per- 
secuted her for unpaid debts, though they scarcely 
refrained from reproaching themselves for sending her 
away. 

In a quiet, back street, mostly inhabited by very 
humble people, in the middle of the square, and front- 
ing immediately upon the battered pavement, stood an 
old two-story brick house, occupied by a poor cabinet- 
maker and old furniture dealer. 

The family of the chair-maker consisted of himself, 
his wife, and two daughters. They were Germans. 
And the man made at least a hundred per cent. on 
every old, rickety, worm-eaten bureau or table that, 
mended and varnished, left his shop. They added to 
their income by letting the rooms of their house, and 
occasionally by taking a profitable boarder. 

It was in the early part of the same autumn which 
found her sister Carolyn in Lisbon, and Mrs. Clifton 
and Catherine alone at Hardbargain, that Zuleime 
became a tenant of the German cabinet-maker. She 
occupied the back room, on the second floor; the two 
daughters of the family using the front room as a 
sleeping apartment. She had the use of the street 
passage door, and so reached her room without passing 
through the shop or any part of the house occupied by 
the family or their boarders. She supported herself 
and child, just now, by doing fine needlework for 
some ladies on a transient visit to the city. Her 
expenses were small, however. Her neat, but poorly- 
furnished room, cost her but ten shillings a month; a 
bushel of meal and a pint of salt, five shillings; milk for 
the child, two shillings; fuel, eight shillings; washing, 
three shillings; candle-light, two shillings, and the 
attendance of a boy to bring water and cut wood, three 
shillings, making the sum total of her monthly 
expenses only one pound, fourteen shillings, or little 
ie 
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more than six dollars. Her only food was mush or 
corn-cakes prepared from the meal. She could not 
have kept up very long under this regimen; indeed, 
although she knew it not, she was slowly dying of a 
disease as common as lingering, and as universally 
ignored as that of a broken heart, namely, innutrition, 
or slow starvation. Her German hostess, kind-hearted, 
notwithstanding her money-grasping propensities, 
often sent her a bowl of noodle-soup, with a little plate 
of sauer-kraut. Everything in her appearance and 
manners betrayed the gentlewoman. She had but one 
dress in the world—all the others had been cut up to 
make clothes for her little girl, Her sole gown was 
black bombazine, which she had worn daily for nearly 
two years. ‘This dress, with the little inside ’kerchief 
of linen, was always neat and ladylike. Zuleime’s 
fine needlework gave out—as she knew it would—and 
she found herself without employment or funds. It 
was then that Bertha and Wilhelmina Erhmientraut, 
the daughters of her landlord, told her of a German 
clothier on Main street, who had advertised for a num- 
ber of needle-women to make vests. The kind Ger- 
man girls promised that if she would procure the 
work, they would give her some instructions how it 
should be done. Zuleime gratefully accepted their 
offer, and prepared to set out on her long walk by 
donning the little black bonnet and shawl, as neat and 
as well preserved as her dress had been. She could 
not further tax the kindness of her landlord’s family by 
leaving her child in their care; she had been obliged 
to put the little one to sleep and lock it up in her 
room, only leaving her key with her landlady ‘‘in case 
anything should happen.’’ It was a long, weary 
tramp. When she entered the show-shop and made 
her business known, she was directed into a back room, 
where a man, behind a long table, was engaged in 
cutting out garments, and many bundles of cut-out 
but unmade clothes, tied around with skeins of thread, 
lay piled up at one end. Zuleime walked up to this 
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table. The foreman, as he appeared to be, laid down 
his shears and looked up, saying deferentially: 

_ “What did you wish to look at, madam? Mr. 
Schneider, attend this lady.’’ 

“You advertised work to give out; can I have some?”’ 

The tailor looked at her again. He saw, from her 
gentle manners and appearance, that she was a lady, 
guessed from her dress that she was a widow, and 
knew by her errand that she was self-dependent, unpro- 
tected; so there existed no earthly reason why a 
coarse-minded man should not refresh his soul by a 
little impertinence and insolence to so safe a subject as 
a poor lady. 

“Ever make vests?’’ he asked, in a short, insolent 
manner, 

“No,’’ answered Zuleime, ‘‘but I sew very neatly, 
and as you cut and baste the work, very little instruc- 
tion would enable me to make them very nicely.’’ 

“I shan’t trust you! I have had enough of giving 
out work to people who know nothing about the busi- 
ness. ’’ 

It was not the words so much as the insulting man- 
ner of the man that shocked the gentle-hearted woman, 
and she left the shop, ready to sink; she knew not 
where to turn for work or money or food. She 
walked sadly away from the shop, till the sudden 
thought of her child’s awakening electrified her, and 
she hurried on until she reached home. She obtained 
her key from the landlady. It was then that she 
heard a very sweet, gentle voice, apparently near her 
room door, saying: 

“Don’t cry, baby; mother will come by-and-by! 
Dear, pretty baby, don’t cry! I'll bring you all my 
playthings, and a little dog, when I can get in.”’ 

She ran up-stairs, and there, talking through the key- 
hole, was a sweet ‘little dark-haired girl of about five 
years old, and dressed in deep mourning. Her hat of 
the finest Leghorn straw, the richness of the black 
ribbon that bound it—the fineness of the black bom- 
bazine frock and the linen cambric tucker, the delicate 
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shoes and stockings—the gentle, refined manner, all 
bespoke a child of a different rank from those seen in 
that neighborhood. ‘The child got up and stood aside 
when she saw the lady come. When Zuleime had 
entered her room, and lifted the babe to her lap, she 
called the little girl up to her side. She was a lovely 
child, with fair skin and delicate features—jet-black 
hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes, and large, mournful, 
dark gray eyes. 

‘*You are a dear little girl, What is your name?’”’ 

‘“‘Tda ——; see what a nice new black dress I’ve got. 
They gave it to me when father died. Mother wears 
one. You've got a black dress on, too! Is your 
father dead?’’ 

“Yes, darling,’’ said Zuleime, with her eyes suffused. 

*‘Don’t cry, pléase! Mother cries somuch. Ido 
wish she wouldn’t!~ Is the baby’s father dead, too?’’ 

‘“Yes—yes, love—the baby’s father is dead, too!’’ 

‘‘Mother savs we have all got a Father in Heaven! 
Oh, please don’t cry so! It gives me such an ache in 
the breast,’’ said the child, and her beautiful eyes 
assumed a pleading, painful, almost querulous look. 

‘“Who is your mother?’ asked Zuleime, to change 
the subject of her own and her little companion’s 
thoughts. 

‘“Mrs. Knight, you know, the leading lady. Did 
they put the baby’s father in a long, red box, and send 
him away?”’ 

‘*Ves, yes, Ida. Where does your mother live?’’ 

‘*She lives here, in the back room, down-stairs. We 
came to-day. She is going to play to-night, and then 
I’ll be by myself.’’ 

‘*Tell me of your mother. What does she play on?’’ 

‘*The stage, Look at my nice new hat, It used to 
have a wreath of red roses round it. But,when father 
died, mother took it off and put this black ribbon there. 
Mother wears roses on her head, though. At-night, | 
Imean. All day long she wears black, and looks so 
pale and weeps. But at night she puts beautiful 
flowers in her hair, and sometimes gold and fine 
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feathers—and she has such sweet long curls and rosy 
cheeks—and such beautiful dresses. And father used 
to wear beautiful clothes at night, red and gold, and 
feathers. I do want to see father so much. Do you 
think it will be long before I see him?’’ asked the 
child, as the large tears rolled down her cheeks. 

‘Perhaps not, my love. Is your mother an actress, 
then?’’ 

“Yes, that is what she is. Please don’t cry; if you 
don’t, I won’t. Oh! I forgot, I promised to bring the 
baby my playthings and my curly dog,’’ and so saying 
the child ran away. 

Zuleime looked in vain for her return. But if the 
child did not come, somebody else did. Wilhelmina 
entered, and inquired after her success. She begged 
Zuleime not to be troubled; there was work in the 
house for her; that the new boarder, Mrs. Knight, the 
leading lady of the Richmond Theater, wanted assist- 
ance in making up some dresses, She had recom- 
mended her, and she would conduct her down and 
introduce her. She followed Wilhelmina. Wilhelmina 
rapped on the door. It was opened by Ida. 

“‘Comein. Mother! here is the baby’s mother!’’ 

“It is I, with the person I spoke of. May we come 
in?’’ 

““Assuredly. Do so,’’ replied the sweetest, deepest 
voice Zuleime thought she had ever heard. Wil- 
helmina introduced Mrs, Fairfax, and withdrew. The 
apartment was the best-furnished room in the house, 
having a good, warm-hued carpet on the floor, crim- 
son curtains at the only back window, a grate witha 
coal fire, a four-post bedstead, with tester, net valance, 
and a white counterpane, a bureau with tall dressing- 
glass and wash-stand, with china toilet sef?vice. But 
it was in a state of confusion. Trunks, boxes, and 
band-boxes of all sizes, forms, and colors, some corded 
and piled up one above the other, and some open and 
boiling up and over with all sorts of finery and tinsel, 
satins, silks and velvets, feathers, flowers and fustian, 
which also trailed upon the carpet, and strewed the 
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chairs. An oil painting, in a large, heavy, gilt frame, 
leaned with its face against the wall. On the bed, a 
black mantle and bonnet, with a widow’s veil, lay side 
by side with a gorgeous scarlet velvet train, embroid- 
ered with gold, an imitation ermine robe, a crown of 
gilt and paste, a plume of feathers, and great bunches 
of sham pearls. Ona low trunk, in the midst of this 
sad chaos of poverty and glitter, mummery and 
mourning, sat one who immediately drew and fixed 
Zuleime’s attention. A tall, noble-looking woman, of 
perhaps thirty years of age, clothed in deep mourning, 
with her heavy black hair banded around her forehead 
and temples, and shading a countenance dark and 
cavernous, with its large, hollow eyes and hollow 
cheeks, but majestic with power, earnestness, and 
truth, and beautiful with those grand, mournful eyes, 
whose mesmeric spell was felt by Zuleime, on whom 
they were now brought to bear. 

‘““Take a seat, Mrs. Fairfax. You find me here in 
great confusion, because I have but just arrived, and 
have had to unpack and look over all these trunks, to 
select and prepare no less than four costumes for the 
evening,’’ said the same rich, full, deep tones, as their 
owner cleared a chair of spangled robes and plumes, 
and offered it to her visitor. 

‘‘Mother is going to wear this dress this evening— 
isn’t it pretty?’’ said Ida, climbing upon the foot of the 
bed. 

Zuieime turned her eyes with childish interest 
toward the robes; and Mrs. Knight said: 

‘*They form a portion of the Queen Katherine cos- 
tume. They are going to bring out ‘Henry VIII.’ 
this evening.’’ 

Zuleime glanced from the costume to the haggard, 
noble-looking woman, and thought that. she might 
represent the unhappy queen, as far as personal 
appearance, but she said: ~~ 

“The young German girl told me that you wanted 
some assistance in needlework. I shall be glad to 
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The dark, mournful eyes rose slowly, and grew still, 
looking at the young widow, in whom they now began 
to recognize that most piteous of all beings—a reduced 
lady. 

“Pray sit down, 
remained standing. 

Zuleime took the vacant chair. 

“Would you object, Mrs. Fairfax, to sitting with me 
while you sew? ‘There are alterations to be made in 
these Queen Katherine dresses.’’ 

Zuleime hesitated, and then answered: 

*“T should not like to leave my little child alone, 
madam.’’ 

**Let me—let me go up and stay with the baby!”’ 
interrupted Ida, and running up and seizing the hand 
of the mother. 

The dark eyes sank fondly on the little one, and the 

rich voice, richer now with maternal love, replied: 
’ ‘Certainly you may go, if the lady will permit you 
to do so.’’ 

Zuleime hesitated again, then said: 

“TI shall be very glad. Let me go and make the fire 
safe.’’ 

Zuleime placed the blower before the grate for 
safety; hid away all implements, leaving the little ones 
at play upon the rag carpet. Her new occupation was, 
indeed, of an odd and miscellaneous description. 

Zuleime ,spoke of Ida—her beauty, her charming 
manner. 

*‘Do you find her so? I thought that might be my 
_ partiality. Poor little one! She is a great comfort and 
a great sorrow to me, if you can understand such a 
paradox.”’ 

**Yes, I can understand it,’’ said Zuleime. 

“T have to leave her all the forenoon for the 
rehearsals, and I have to leave her alone and go to the 
theater till a late hour of the night. The fear of fire 
or of accident while I am gone wearsme out. All day 
and night, while away, is the dread of her getting in 
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anxious, querulous look, as she dropped them upon 
her work. 

‘‘Give your little girl into my care. JI am never 
absent from home, except early in the morning.”’ 

The dark eyes flew up, and the deep voice inquired: 

‘*Would you really? Oh, it is too much for you,’’ 

‘*The presence of a lovely child is a great pleasure. 
Leave Ida with me this evening. I will put her to 
bed when the time comes.’’ 

‘*For this evening, I will gratefully accept your kind- 
ness. ”’ 

About sunset the work was nearly completed, and 
the costume, with the exception of the coiffure, upon 
which Zuleime was still engaged, was packed in band- 
boxes, to be conveyed to the theater. Then Mrs. 
Knight rang a little hand bell. It was answered by 
Bertha, ‘‘Please send me a lad to carry these boxes 
for me, and ask your mother to make me a very strong 
cup of coffee.’’ 

Bertha disappeared, and Mrs. Knight put on her 
bonnet and shawl. And soon a ragged boy appeared 
at the door, who agreed to carry the boxes for a six- 
pence. Bertha reappeared with a huge cup of strong 
coffee, which she took and drank off, standing. Then 
she said: 

““That cup of coffee will give me strength to go 
through my heavy part to-night, but will leave me at 
its close more exhausted than ever; thus I discount 
future health and life for present bread.’’ She went 
off, her eyes gleaming under the excitement of a stim- 
ulant narcotic as fatal, if not as disreputable, as opium 
or alcohol. Zuleime went up to her own room and 
prepared the frugal supper for herself and the two 
children that were still playing on the carpet. She got 
a double prrtion of milk from the German people, on 
account of her little guest, Ida, declaring that she liked 
milk with corn cake crumbled in it better than any- 
thing, it was so sweet. When the babe was undressed 
and put to bed, the little girl’s eyes waxed heavy, and 
Zuleime took her down-stairs into her mother’s room, 
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and disrobed and washed and prepared her for bed. 
And when the child was about to kiss her friend and 
spring into bed, Zuleime said: 

“Stop, Ida. Don’t you say your prayers?”’ 

**No, ma’am.”’ 

**But don’t you wish to?’’ 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,”’ said the child, and, running 
back, she kneeled down at Zuleime’s knees, and placed 
her little hands together and looked up for instruc- 
tions. 

Zuleime thought the shortest, simplest infant’s 
prayer easily remembered. And so she took the little 
one’s folded hands between her own and bade her 
repeat after her: 


“‘Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


“That is a sweet little verse. What is my soul?’’ 

Zuleime hesitated, puzzled for an answer; then she 
said: 

“It is what you think with, and wonder with, and 
what you are sorry or glad with, and what will live 
forever. ’’ 

**T love you withit, then. Good-night, good, pretty 
lady.”’ ; 

**Good-night, sweet child.’’ And Zuleime laid her 
in bed and kissed her fair eyelids down to slumber. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE CATASTROPHE 


It is now difficult for a poor woman to make a liv- 
ing. Butin the days when Zuleime lived it was more 
so. It was especially hard in Virginia, where, owing 
to the law of entail, the rich were very rich, and the 
poor very poor. Where, besides, ladies took pride in 
doing their own sewing, forgetful of the poor widow 

and orphan, who might be suffering for the want of 
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the work. For such reasons Zuleime found little 
employment; at most of the houses she was told: ‘*We 
never give out needlework,”’ or that ‘‘the ladies of the 
house do all the family sewing.’’ All very well in 
moderation, when it does not hinder us to “‘liveand 
let live.’’ Let us be diligent in our several callings; 
but for Heaven’s sake, if we can possibly afford it, let 
us never refuse to give work to those who need, or 
who ask it of us. They may be suffering for it; they 
may be starving for it; they may be dying for it. 
And all this time there are hundreds of poor women 
around them suffering for a part of this very work 
with which they are killing themselves. Yes, hun- 
dreds who die annually of innutrition—a slow, cruelly 
slow starvation, prolonged from month to month or 
from year to year, according to their relative strength 
of constitution. I know it, for I have lived among 
them, and seen for myself, and not through another. 
The doctors call the want of which they die consump- 
tion; I think it is rather non-consumption, Zuleime 
sank deeper and deeper into penury. As autumn 
advanced into winter, and as her necessities increased, 
her ability to supply them decreased. Her poverty 
began to betray itself sadly in her personal appearance. 
Her face was thin and wan, with great, bright, hun- 
gry-looking eyes; her hands wasted to semi-transpar- 
ency. Her only gown, her black bombazine, was 
rusty and threadbare, and embossed with darns; her 
shoes were so bad as to look scarcely decent. And 
amid all her other troubles there was room for humili- 
ated feelings upon even this account. The present 
was wretched, the future hopeless. She at least was 
starving in a tolerably clean room, in privacy and in 
peace. Zuleime was dying of want. And did the 
people of the house know nothing of this? ° Yes, they 
knew something of it, and her German landlord trem- 
bled for his rent, his wife wished that they had never 
seen the poor things, and the two girls pitied her very 
deeply. Mrs. Knight saw it all, and suffered in sym-. 
pathy, and gave the poor, dying girl all the work she 
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had to give, and paid her for doing it as liberally as 
she could afford. But Mrs. Knight was not able, from 
her scanty salary, to keep up her expensive, profes- 
sional wardrobe and support two families besides. 
The greater part of the money Zuleime made by sew- 
ing for the poor actress was paid for rent to keep the 
roof over her head that bitter weather, and to supply 
the daily twopence worth of milk forthe child. Ifa 
few pence were left over they were spent in cheap pilot 
bread, sparingly eaten by herself. For weeks together 
she had no fire, no fuel, but would manage to keep 
her child warm by seating her in the middle of the 
bed, well wrapped up. By the side of the head of the 
bedstead, and looking to the south, was the only back 
window of her room. When she had work she would 
sit by this window and sew, while her child sat 
wrapped up in the bed. When she had no work she 
would still sit there and rock her child upon her bosom, 
singing to her all the while. Unearthly and spiritual 
was the wan, mo onlit face; unearthly and spiritual was 

“in which she sang her child to rest, as she 
sat by Hie sot a window. She found room in her bur- 
dened heart to love that sunny window, with its 
glimpses of a river landscape, the pleasure-grounds 
around a fair mansion of white freestone, that fronted 
ontheriver. That fine place took in nearly a whole 
square. Every day, and all day long through the 
glowing autumn weather, she had sat and feasted her 
eyes and mind upon these pleasure-grounds, with their 
gorgeous flowers and magnificent trees,and the palace- 
home in the midst, a picture of beauty and glory, tell- 
ing besides of plenty, elegance, refinement, leisure, 
artistic taste, intellectual pursuits, family union, 
domestic happiness. Many atime, when going out to 
look for work, she had walked quite around the square 
to get in front of the mansion and satisfy her soul with 
the architectural beauty and elegance of the edifice, 
as it stood elevated by a flight of terraces far above 
the street, and commanding for many miles the mighty 
course of the river. Often in the autumn weather had 
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she walked under this southern wall, and eyen in the 
midst of her deep distresses looking up in childish long- 
ing at the splendid autumnal flowers, trailing luxuri- 
antly over the iron railing. Why did this place inter-_ 
est her so? Not because it wasa palace-home. Ah, 
no! But because there was a rural character and a 
fine old ancestral look about the place that reminded 
her of her dear, lost home. Everything connected 
with the premises interested her, even that capacious 
family carriage, with its round-bodied, gray coach- 
horses, and its fat coachman, which appeared every 
afternoon at a certain hour to take the family out to 
drive. She did not care to inquire who lived there. 
One day, when walking in front of the house on the 
other street, she had seen a lady in deep mourning 
come out and get in thecarriage. She had time to see 
that the lady appeared bowed in grief, but possessed 
so sweet and benevolent a face that she was encour- 
aged to call and ask for work. So the next day she 
entered the beautiful grounds and ascended the stone 
steps that led, flight by flight, up the rising terraces, 
until she reached the Grecian portico and rang the 
~~ bell, The door was opened by a man-servant, to 
\ - whom she communicated her business. He calleda 
_ waiting-woman, who came, and after hearing what the 
visitor wanted, explained civilly enough that all their 
needlework was done by a young person who lived 
companion to her mistress, who was too infirm to see 
‘ strangers. Zuleime never tried there again. Butthe 
sweet, sorrowful face of the lady haunted her, and she 
gazed from her poor window upon the magnificent 
pleasure-grounds with more of interest than ever. 
Truly the world is ‘full of paper walls.’’ How little 
Zuleime surmised that the mourner in the palace sor- 
rowed over the very same bereavement that had laid 
her own life waste; that the fair-haired, tender-eyed 
lady, whose grief-worn countenance haunted her so, 
was the mother of her lost Frank; that the proud 
mansion-house, in the midst of its pleasure-grounds, © 
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was the rightful inheritance of the poor babe that 
rested on her wasted bosom, 

How little did the childless and desolate recluse of 
the palace guess that her lost son’s widow sat pining, 
starving so near her! The world is ‘‘full of paper 
walls,’’ but fate makes them stronger than adamant. 

Upon that very same December night that found 
Mrs. Clifton and Catherine rejoicing over the good 
news they had heard from their friends—upon that 
very night Zuleime sat shivering in her room, without 
fire, food, or light. She had given her child its cup of 
milk, and thanked Heaven that she had it to give, 
though she herself -went hungry. And she had 
wrapped the babe in her shawl and sat by the win- 
dow, singing and rocking her to sleep. The room 
was intensely cold; she was chilled to the heart; her 
feet were numb and almost lifeless. The only warmth 
in her body seemed to be the bosom at which the child 
was pressed. The snow was falling fast without, but 
even through its flakes she saw the lighted windows 
of the mansion-house glowing through the crimson 
curtains, and streaming redly across the snow-clad 
ground. And she sat and thought of the comforts 
within that parlor. While she sat there thinking, there 
came a gentle knock at her door. 

**Who is there?’’ inquired Zuleime. 


“ItisI, Mrs. Fairfax,’’ replied the voice of the actress. ~ a 


“Come i in, Mrs. Knight.” Po 

The actress entered, saying, with a little pardonable - by 
tact: 

‘Oh, you are putting your child to sleep in the dark. 
Some little ones never will go to sleep where there is 
alight burning. Is she asleep?’’ 

“Yes,’’ replied Zuleime. 

““Then put her in bed and come down-stairs. I have 
something to talk to you about.”’ 

Zuleime laid her little girl in bed, and, tottering 
with weakness from her long fast and the cold, accom- 
panied the actress down-stairs. 

Mrs. Knight opened her own room, and revealed a 
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warm coal-fire burning in the grate, and a little sup- 
per-table set out, with coffee, French rolls, nice butter, 
and stewed oysters. She set the cushioned rocking- 
chair for Zuleime, between the fire and the table, and 
pushed her gently into the seat, saying: 

‘*T have holiday to-night, and for a week from 
to-night. I thought I would just celebrate its com- 
mencement by a supper and a ball for two!’’ And she 
placed before her visitor a plate of oysters and a cup 
of coffee. When the little supper was fairly com- 
menced, Mrs. Knight said: ‘‘I did not send for you 
only to take coffee with me. I wished to speak to you 
on business; but scarcely know how to do it without 
wounding or offending you.’’ 

‘You need not fear. I know you could not think of 
anything to say which would——”’ 

‘*T only mean your good, and if I err, you will for- 
give me?”’ 

‘*T am used to all the hardness against which a ~ 
woman has to break her heart in struggling through 
the rough world. No, I shall be very grateful!"’ 

‘*Well, this isit: I have not been able to avoid 
seeing your fruitless efforts to maintain yourself and 
child for the last three months. I fear you have 
scarcely made five shillings a week.’’ : 

‘‘T have not made that for the last month.”’ 

‘“‘And your situation is getting worse every day. 
Poor ‘child! your very shoes are almost gone—there! 
forgive me!”’ 

‘*You have spoken the truth in love. Any truth 
can be told in the spirit of love.’’ 

‘“You are wasting away. What will become of your 
child?’’ 

‘*Alas, God knows! If we both could die——’”’ 

‘*Death is no evil at all.’’ As the actress said this, 

her hollow, shadowy face grew dark, and her large, 

luminous eyes glanced aside and fell upon the floor— 
fixed in an intense suffering, as if of one enduring pain. 
“Tt must come abruptly at last! Have you any preju- 
dices against a theatrical life for yourself?”’ 
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Startled by the abruptness of the proposition, 
Zuleime raised her eyes to the beautiful countenance 
before her. 

“If nothing better at all could be found for you, 
would you refuse to go upon the stage?”’ 

Zuleime understood her very well; if she still hesi- 
tated, it was from a reluctance to wound the spirit of 
the actress. 

‘“Do you, then, consider the profession objection- 
able?’’ asked Mrs. Knight, with the same suffering 
expression of the eyes. 

““No; not the profession that Mrs. Siddons ennobled. 
I think it truly 


**<The youngest of the sister arts, 
Where all their beauties blend.’” 


“Well, would you object to going on the stage your- 
self?’’ 
“‘T am not fit for it,’’ replied Zuleime, evasively. 

“‘T need not tell you that you are young and pretty, 
and graceful, nor that you have a very fine voice for 
singing; these form a good foundation. In elocution, 
I would become your instructress. What say you?’’ 

“That you are kinder to me than any one has ever 
been since I left home; and that I am very grateful.’’ 

“But that you despise the calling too thoroughly to’ 
follow it, even for bread,’’ said the actress, bitterly. 

**No, no—I did not say or mean that, indeed—but I, 
you see, have neither the taste, talent, nor courage 
requisite! cY 

*“Why not?’’ 

“I was brought up in the privacy of domestic life. 
i have never been used to society, much less pub- 
licity.’’ 

‘*Ah, I suppose you have no vocation for it. An 
actress forgets her own identity in that of the charac- 
ter she represents; and as for the ‘stage fright,’ you _ 
would soon get that off.’’ < 3 

Zuleime shook her head. 

‘*My dear, you do not yet know the plan 1 have for 
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you. JInever thought—no one would ever think—of 
a sudden grand debut for you. Nothing but great 
genius, strong vocation, and perfect self-possession on 
the part of the debutante would justify such a thing, 
No; the art must be acquired, as other arts are—slowly. 
This is the plan I had for you, and it entirely precludes 
the possibility of a stage fright, since you are gradually 
inured to it. Do you understand me now?”’ 

“No; 1 do not?”’ 

‘‘Well, then, for instance: The opera season is 
about to commence; the manager wishes half a dozen 
young girls as chorus singers. Will you be one? The 
lowest salary is six dollars a week, four times as much 


as you ever earned by the tedious needle. Will you. 


consent? After the opera season is over, your youth, 
beauty, and grace, and your very fine voice, will secure 
you a permanent engagement at an advanced salary. 
Will you go with me to the manager to-morrow?”’ 

‘‘No, I should not dare. I could not face an audi- 
ences. 

‘‘And you need not face them! You would be ina 
group of young girls. The attention of the audience 
is taken up with the principal performers.. Besides, 
no one will know who you are. Your name need not 
appear. I will take every care of your feelings.”’ 

‘‘T do not like the life! I had almost as willingly 
starve!”’ 

The actress arose and rang the bell. 

‘‘Oh, it is nothing to me, Mrs. Fairfax. Do as you 
please.”’ 

Bertha came in and cleared away the table. 

Mrs. Knight walked up and down in a hasty manner. 

‘‘T wish I was at work again! I am sick of my holi- 
day already! I wish I were always delving at it, and 
there came no pause for self-recollection. -I wish I 
were perpetually Queen Katherine, Mrs. Haller, Isa- 
bella, Imogene, Lady Macbeth, Bianca Fazio, and the 
others. I wish I were always somebody ¢lse.’’ But 
the wan face of the dying girl, with its hectic flush, 
smote the rock in her heart, and she moved to her 
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side and took her hand and said, gently, though with 


’ the same tone and look: ‘‘It is a wretched life! I 


feel it so—only it is not so bad as starving, and seeing 
your child starve. My dear, it is something to me 
whether I persuade you to do this thing or not. I 
cannot bear to see you suffer so,’’ she added. ‘‘Really, 
-I have such a burden of my own, that I grow restive 
under a feather of anybody else’s.”’ 

“I can bear them myself, or die under their weight. 
Do not take my troubles to heart!’’ said Zuleime, 
gently. 

The actress looked up with a sharp, rebuking glance. 
saying: 

““As if I could help it! No, the only way I can get 
your grief off my heart is to get them off your own. 
I must get you into living circumstances. I must per- 
suade you to go onthe stage with me. It is not a 
pleasant profession for a lady, 1 grant you; neither is 
it actually sinful, that I know of. It necessarily trans- 
gresses no command of God with which I am ac- 
quainted. One need not be a heathen because she is 
an actress. Mrs. Siddons was a member in full com- 
munion with the Church of.England. The stage has 
its dangers; you may safely pass through them, if you 
please. I was the daughter of an English country 
curate. Then I met with my husband; we married 
from mutual affection. He was a tragedian—that is 
the way I became an actress. I have seen the dan- 
gers. Ihave felt them. But nightly, no matter how 
utterly wearied out with toil I may have been, I have 
uttered two lines of sincere prayer, that God would 
keep me from falling into deeper sin. What child of 
the Universal Father shall dare to say that another is 
excluded from His love and care; the day of judgment 
will be a day of startling revelations. . And many 
that are first shall be last.’’ And then her fine coun- 
tenance settled into meditative earnestness. 

Zuleime arose togo. Mrs. Knight said, gently: 

**My dear, think over what I have proposed. If you 
decide to accept my proposition, I will take care of 
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you. I will shield you from all dangers, I will 
instruct you, and give you the freedom of my ward- 
tobe. Good-night. Will you kiss me?’’ 

And she drew Zuleime to her bosom. The poor girl 
pressed her lips to those of the actress, and, slipping 
through the door, passed up in the dark and cold to 
her own room. 

Mrs. Knight went to bed, but the poor woman could 
not sleep for anxiety, and for Zuleime’s racking cough. 
““She will never be able to sing much; she shall be 
paid well for dressing, and for making her beautiful 
face and form a part of the pageantry—that Iam 
determined upon,’’ thought Mrs. Knight, as she sank 
to sleep. - 

Rusty and threadbare clothing, broken shoes, cold, 
hunger, and a suffering child are forcible arguments, 

Zuleime yielded, and was carried down the current 
of fate. 

It was the fatal night of the 26th of December, 1811, 
the night of the burning of the Richmond Theater, a 
night ever to be remembered in the annals of that 
city, and ever to be mourned in the hearts of her citi- 
zens. That evening more than six hundred lovers of 
pleasure were gayly preparing for the theater, not 
dreaming, alas! that they also were doomed to take 
fearful part in an awful tragedy—a tragedy unprece- 
dented in the history of thestage. Before eight o’clock 
more than six hundred persons, from pleasant city 
homes all around, assembled in the fated building; 
before twelve o’clock more than one hundred had per- 
ished horribly in the flames! and the scarcely surviv- 
ing five hundred, many.wounded, maimed, or burned, 
all despairingly mourning the awful fate of nearest 
relatives and friends, returned or were borne back to 
their desolate homes! 

That afternoon, unprophetic of doom as any of the 
others, Zuleime and her friend were preparing to go 
on the stage. Zuleime had no part to perform—she 
was as yet only an atfache—and was to appear in but 
one scene, as one of a group of villagers. She was 
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engaged in fixing up a peasant dress. Mrs. Knight 
was, as usual, doing two things at once—arranging 
her costume and studying her part. But the eyes of 
Ida often wandered toward Zuleime, as she heard that 
hacking, racking cough, and she noticed with pain the 
waning face. Yes! within a few days even, the thin 

face had become perceptibly thinner, and the flushed 
cheek burned with a darker crimson. While Mrs. 
Knight silently cogitated, and covered her white satin 
shoes anew, and studied her part, Zuleime worked on 
also in silence. 

At about sunset their preparations were completed. 
Ida, as usual, rang for her cup of coffee and her errand 
boy, and packed up and sent away the costume for the 
evening. Then she put her own little girl and 
Zuleime’s child to sleep together in her bed, and got 
Bertha to promise to look in, in the course of the eve- 
ning, and see that all wassafe. Poor Ida carefully 

| wrapped Zuleime up in her own mantilla, and wound 
her own furs around her neck, saying, in answer to all 
expostulation: 

*‘Never mind me! I’ve got nocough. Haggard as 
I look, I’m whit-leather! You must take care of your 
poor little self.’’ 

They left the house, walking briskly through the 
biting air, and crunching the crusted snow under their 
quick footsteps. Though but little after sunset, it 
was almost dark when they hurried along the streets, 
and once, as the slight figure of a man in a military 
cloak swiftly hurried past, Mrs. Knight felt her arm 
suddenly grasped with spasmodic force by her com- 
panion, and turning around, she saw the face of 
Zuleime deadly pale. 

*“Why, what is the matter, my dear child?’’ 

*‘Nothing!’’ said Zuleime; ‘‘let us hurry on.’’ 

“But you are trembling; you are not strong enough 

for this evening’s work; let me take you home 
again.’’ 

**Oh, it is nothing—when you hear it! I—TI felt the 
presence of one long dead! It was weak nerves, or 
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fancy, or perhaps the prescience of one on the confines 
of the unseen world. Let us hasten on.”’ 

In the meantime, he who had passed them, the 
slight man in the military cloak, walked on down the 
square, suddenly stopped, muttered to himself, 
“‘Absurd! impossible!’’ then went on again, stopped, 
turned, and rapidly retraced his steps, after the two 
ladies in black, overtook them, was close behind them; 
but, not placing any confidence in his own wild 
thoughts, he dared not accost or peep under the bon- 
nets of the two reserved and closely-veiled women. 
He kept them in sight until he saw them enter the 
side door of the theater. Then he asked the door- 
keeper: 

‘*Who are those?”’ 

‘“Two of the ladies attached to the theater,’’ replied 
the man. 

‘*Fool that I was!’’ exclaimed Frank Fairfax. 

Captain Fairfax had reached Richmond that day at 
noon, too late, by half a day, for the stage to L : 
His mother, warned by the newspapers, had been daily 
expecting his arrival. He had spent the whole after- 
noon with her at Fairview House, and in the evening 
had walked out to book his place in the next day’s 
stage for L It was when hurrying along on that 
errand that he passed so near his wife, electrifying her 
with his unknown presence, and being himself drawn 
to follow. When he had turned from the theater, and 
hurried on and reached the stage office and secured his 
place, finding out that the coach did not start till three 
o’clock the next morning, he said to himself: 

‘‘How on earth shall I contrive to forget some of 
these miserable hours that must intervene? I will 
even go to the theater, and see if Ican find out among 
the women there the particular one whose. air and gait 
reminded me so strongly of my Zuleime.”’ - 

And so to the theater he went. It was quite-early, 
and he was fortunate in securing a seat in the center 
of the first row of boxes, immediately in front of the 
stage. Inthe meantime, Zuleime had been conducted 
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- by Mrs. Knight into the theater, and introduced into 
' the common dressing-room of the stock actresses. 

This was a large room, with a broad shelf or dresser 
running around three sides of the walls, and about 
four feet from the floor. This served as bureaus, dress- 
ing-tables,-and washstands for nine women, each of 
the three sides being occupied by three, who equally 
divided the shelf, each one having her hand-boxes 
under the shelf, and her looking-glass on top of it, 
leaning against the wall, and her wash-basin, jars of 
rouge, boxes of powder, pots of pomatum, etc., stand- 
ing around it. On introducing her companion into 
this apartment, Mrs. Knight said: 

“All women belonging to the theater use this asa 
common dressing-room, except the ballet girls, who 
have one to themselves, and the stars, who have sep- 
arate and well-furnished rooms.”’ 

About half a dozen women were present now, each 
before her own glass, with her own tallow candle, 
making her toilet. 

*“Who’s that, Knight, that you’ve got there?’ asked 
a coarse-featured, black-eyed girl, who always played 
the hoyden, or the wit, and fondly believed herself a 
proficient in the Rosalind and Beatrice line. ‘‘I say, 
Knight! is that the young ‘lady?’ ’’ she repeated, turn- 
ing around with a little wad of raw cotton, dipped in 
Gastnine, between her finger and thumb, and ‘exhibiting 

a face in process of being rejuvenated—namely, with 
one young and blooming cheek, and one prematurely , 
old and sallow. 

“Yes, this is the young lady, Barry,’’ said Mrs. 
Knight, very gravely, as she led her protegee off to her - 
own corner of the common dresser, 

“T think she might have sent her down with the 
ballet girls, as she is really one of them,’’ grumbled a 
. large, important-looking female, arranging a huge tur- 
ban and curls upon her head, at the farther end of the 
room. Two new ideas besides that of the common 
dressing-room and the dressing-shelf in general, 
, i@alpime had got—namely, first, that there really were 
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some very lofty notions of rank and exclusiveness even 
among the members of the stock company of a second- 
rate theater; secondly, that they really, after all, did 
not differ much in that or any other respect from peo- 
ple she had met in very high society, except, indeed, 
that they had the odious habit of calling each other 
‘Knight’ or ‘‘Barry,’’ as men do, without a prefix of 
any sort. 

Mrs. Knight dressed herself for her part, as she was 
to appear in the early scene in the play, and then gave 
the use of her toilet nook to Zuleime. But the cold 
walk through the evening air, and the standing in the 
chilly dressing-room, had so increased her cough that 
Mrs. Knight went out and sent a call-boy for opium, 
and administered a dose. It was under the influence 
of that stupefier that Zuleime, leaning on the arm of 
Mrs. Knight, entered that ¢erra-incognita, the green- 
room. Upon the whole, it differed in no other respect 
than its motley crowd from a large family parlor. 
Mrs. Knight conducted her to a corner of the sofa 
nearest the fire, and, leaving her sitting there, obeyed 
the call-boy’s summons, and went upon the stage. 
Composed into a dreamy state by the opium, Zuleime 
sat there while the strange scene, with its fantastical 
crowd, passed before her like the phantasmagoria of a 
midnight dream. Frank sat in the center box of the 
front row, not seeing the play enacting before him, 
thinking of the dearest girl in the world, whom he should 
meet at the end of his journey. Paper walls again! 

Zuleime remained in the corner of the sofa in the 
green-room, not even dreaming, only conscious, in a 
vague, dreamy way, that a strange vision, changing 
and changing like figures in the kaleidoscope, was pass- 
ing before her. She was scarcely aroused by Mrs. 
Knight’s gentle voice, saying in her ear: 

““Come, my dear; it is time for you to go on now. 
Don’t be afraid; you will be only one of a group that 
forms a sort of background to the scene. Come, I 
will go with you to the side entrance, where the others 
stand.”’ 
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Zuleime obeyed mechanically, and was led, between 
various walls of canvas, to a side entrance, at which 
were grouped a number of persons in villagers’ costume. 

“There, just go on with the crowd, and‘stand there; 
that is all you have to do,” whispered Mrs. Knight, 
as she left her. 

And atthesame moment the group moved on, carry- 
ing the somnolent Zuleime with them, and she found 
herselfin a dazzling glare of light, and heard the deaf- 
ening rant of a stentorian-lunged actor near her, and 
grew painfully conscious of the many hundred eyes 
upon the scene, and dared not raise her eyes from the 
floor, upon which they were fixed. But suddenly an 
attraction—a fatality—something stronger than her 
fear, drew her glance up to the center box of the front 
row; her eyes met Frank’s. Yes, there he sat, gazing 
at her, astonished, spellbound, without the power of 
moving. She, too, gazed fora moment. She was not 
astonished at seeing him, any more than she would 
have been astonished at dreaming of seeing him any- 
where. It was alliike a wild dream. It seemed not 
unnatural. Only to her weakened and half-stupefied 
brain the last, nearest event was the most distinct— 
and so, strangely, she did not think of his death or 
life, but only of the reproach she had brought upon 
him, her proud Frank; and, covering her face with 
both hands, she sank to her knees. 

It was lucky the drop-curtain fell just then. It was 
lucky the audience took that by-scene for a part of the 
play. To Zuleime it was still like a fever-dream, from 
which she tried to wake. Not like a dream was the 
rough seizure of her arm by a girl who set her upon 
her feet, and said: 

““What did you dothat for? That warn’t a part of 


your part.’’ 
Passing her hand back and forth across her fore- 
head, Zuleime said: ‘‘I have been taking opium to 


stop my cough. . I think it has bewildered me a little.’’ 
“I think something has! Wakeup, andtry to listen, 
Mr, —— is going to sing now.” 
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As the girl led her away between the walls of can- 
vas, one of those insignificant incidents occurred upon 
which, nevertheless, the fate of hundreds sometimes 
hang. Away among the back scenes through which 
they passed to reach the green-room there was a chan- 
delier hanging flaring in the draught. A boy seemed 
busy with it. 

‘‘Floist it up higher!’’ exclaimed one of the players. 

‘*Tf I do, it will set fire to the scenes,’’ replied the boy. 

“Do you think 1 would give you the order if there 
were the least danger? Do as you are directed, sir.’’ 

The boy obeyed, and the scenery instantly took fire. 
The chandelier was hastily drawn down, the alarm 
was given in the rear of the stage, and a scene-shifter 
directed to cut the cords by which the combustible 
material was suspended. But the man became panic- 
struck and fled. 

The performers and their assistants in vain sought 
to tear down the scenery. The canvas was covered 
with a resinous composition, and the draught of wind 
was strong, and Zuleime and her companion were 
swiftly encircled by walls of blazing canvas. The 
strong girl, terror-stricken, left her and fled. The 
poor invalid, forgotten by all in the terror, sank down 
overpowered, suffocated by the heat and smoke. All 
this had happened in less than three minutes from the 
raising of the chandelier. 

One of the performers was playing near the orches- 
tra, and the greater part of the stage, with its appal- 
ling danger, was fatally concealed fromthe audience 
by the curtain. The flamés spread with the rapidity 
of lightning; and the first notice the audience had of 
their danger was the fire falling from the ceiling upon 
the head of the performer. Many supposed it to be a 
part of the play, and were for a short time restrained 
from flight by a cry from the stage that there was no 
danger. But soon the fire flashed in every part of the 
house with a rapidity horrible and appalling. Then 
terror seized upon the hearts of all, and the audience 
broke up in confusion. Those in the pit escaped by — 
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the pit entrance, and were every one saved. Those in 
the boxes, who, had they known it, might at first have 
escaped by way of the pit, all turnedyand hurried 
toward the only door of egress into the lobby. This 
door was, unfortunately, hung to open on the inside. 
And this circumstance was fatally overlooked by the 
frenzied crowd, who pressed and pressed against the 
door, trying to push it open, but really. keeping it fast 
closed. ‘The fire advanced upon them, filling the house 
with suffocating smoke, and with flame that seized the 
clothing of those behind, goading them horribly to 
still more frantic pressure upon those before. The 
most frightful uproar ensued; women shrieking, pray- 
ing; men groaning, expostulating; all crowding one 
upon another, or rather hundreds upon hundreds, and 
all pressing toward the door that would not yield. 
The pit was now a lake of fire, darting out huge 
tongues of flame that wound themselves around the 
forms of the hindmost, who fell shriveled into the 
blaze. Then arose cries of horror, anguish, and 
despair—children crying for lost parents, and parents | 
calling in agony upon the names of missing children— 
for in the fierce pushing and struggling for life parties 
got separated and families divided—children forced 
from their parents, women from their protectors, and 
the weaker unconsciously thrown down and trampled 
to death by the strong. Many, half roasted, dropped 
into the burning pit; many, with their garments in 
flames, maddened by pain and terror, threw them- 
selves headlong from the windows, and met another 
death. Many even chanced to save their lives in that 
way at the cost of broken limbs. Andat last the door 
yielded, and as many as possible escaped that way; 
but to what a life, alas! darkened forever by the 
memory of dearest relatives and friends who perished 
in the fire. The whole building was now in flames. 
In less than an hour all was over. Naught remained 
but a heap of smoking ruins; and around them the 
agonized crowd of those who lived and raved, and 
around these again an awe-struck, mourning city. 
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Pi 
CHAPTER XXV 
**IN PALACE CHAMBERS” 


The spell that bound Captain Fairfax when he recog- 
nized his wife upon the stage, was broken by the fall 
of the drop-curtain. He instantly left the boxes and 
hastened around behind the scenes, After many 
baffled inquiries, he prosecuted his search alone, and 
at length found her prostrate form. The wind had 
blown the smoke and flame in another direction, and 
she lay there uninjured, though insensible, and in 
extremity of danger... He raised her, threw his cloak 
around her, ran with her into the fresh air, called a 
hackney coach, placed her in it, jumped in and took 
his seat by her side, drew her insensible form within 
his arms, upon his bosom, and directed the coachman 
to drive rapidly to Fairview House. As they passed 
swiftly through the streets, the cry of ‘*'Fire! fire! 
fire!’’ rung through the air, but he scarcely heard it. 
The rushing of crowds of people in the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which they were driving frequently 
impeded the progress of the carriage. All his senses, 
all his thoughts, all his emotions were absorbed in the 
gentle form that lay swooning on his bosom. And 
“Oh! how thin she is! good Heaven!’ he groaned 
many times, as he held his arm around the fragile 
waist, or felt the emaciated arm and hand. ‘*‘How 
thin she is. Is this illness? Illness unto death, per- 
haps! Drive fast, coachman! Fast!’’ He longed to 
lay her at rest upon her bed, that he might perchance 
silence his anxiety. ‘‘Faster, coachman!  Faster,’’ 
he continued to cry, whenever the thickening crowd 
arrested the progress of the carriage. ~~ 
- At length they reached Fairview House. He lifted — 
her out and bore her into the hall. is mother had 
retired to rest long since; but he rang the bell vio- 
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lently, and said to the astonished servants, who came 
at the summons: 

““Go instantly and prepare a room for my wife. I 
have just saved her from the burning theater!’’ The 
wonder-struck maids hurried to obey. ‘‘Stop! Don’t 
disturb your mistress, on your lives.’”’ To one of the 
men present he exclaimed: ‘‘Run instantly to Dr. 
Cummings; ask him to hurry hither.’’ 

Frank Fairfax was sitting on the sofa, sustaining the 
fainting form of his wife with one arm, while with the 
ether hand he unlaced the velvet bodice. Presently 
one of the maids returned and announced that the 
room was ready. And Frank raised and carried his 
precious burden up-stairs, into a pleasant front cham- 
ber, and laid her ona bed. Then, with the assistance 
of one of the women, he got off the stage dress, and 
supplied its place with one of his mother’s white 
wrappers. 

He had scarcely done this when old Mrs. Fairfax 
entered, roused up by the noise in and outside the 
house. She came in, and saying, anxiously: 

“Frank, they tell me the Richmond Theater is on 
fire. Jam so grateful that you are not there. Who 
is that?’’ she asked, perceiving the form of Zuleime 
upon the bed. ‘‘Some sufferer you have saved from 
the fire? God bless your brave, kind heart. You 
should not have brought hér in here. ~ Retire, and 
leave the lady to the care of myself and my woman,’ 

““My dearest mother, she is a sufferer I have saved 
from the fire! a most beloved sufferer! my wife! 
Dearest mother, I have a right to stay here.’’ 

Here followed a hasty disclosure of his imprudent 
marriage, kept secret up to that moment. And then 
amid the grief and surprise of Mrs. Fairfax, he also 


. learned the fact of Mr. Clifton’s death, and of Zuleime’s 


disappearance and suspected suicide. In bitter self- 
reproach Frank had made his confession—in deepest 
sorrow he heard his mother’s revelations, 

‘*How much she must have suffered! How much 
she must Have suffered!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Mother, 
. 
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look at her! Oh! tell me, do you think she can 
live?’’ 

Mrs. Fairfax had been all this time chafing her 
temples with cologne, while the two maids rubbed her 
hands and feet. But up to this instant she had given 
no signs of recovery, or of consciousness. And the old 
lady shook her head mournfully, and plunged Frank 
into deeper despair. ‘They persevered in their efforts 
for half an hour longer, and then she sighed and 
opened her eyes. Her husband was bending over her. 
She met his eyes, and smiled faintly in recognition, 
without astonishment and without joy. She was too 
feeble for either, murmuring, ‘‘Dearest Frank,” she 
sank away again, fainting, they supposed, until her 
low breathing revealed that she slept the sleep of utter 
prostration. And how changed was now that counte- 
nance. The look of weariness, care, and sorrow had 
vanished, and the sweet, wan face wore the easy, con- 
fiding air of infancy; and even in sleep she must have 
felt the shelter of protecting love around her, for often 
with closed eyes she smiled, as in delighted visions! 
All night they watched beside her bed while she slept. 
In the morning the doctor arrived. He had- been 
absent all night, by the couch of one who had been 
severely burned at the theater, and that accounted for 
his failure to come before morning; now, however, he 
stood beside the patient with grave and thoughtful 
brow. 

‘‘Doctor, give me some hope of her. Is she ill?’’ 

‘*She is very ill,’’ replied the physician. 

‘*T cannot believe it! I will not believe it! See 
how sweetly she sleeps! how comfortably! how free 
from suffering !’’ 

‘*Ves—but, Captain Fairfax, there would be more 
hope if there were more suffering. I cannot fully 
judge of it until she wakes,’’ 

‘‘Allow me to arouse her, then! Nay, I wish to do 
it! I have not spoken to her yet! Let me wake her 
now!”’ 

‘““By no means! It might prove fatal. Indeed, you 
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must be very careful. Her life hangs by a thread. 
Sleep will do her more good now than anything else. 
When she awakes naturally, send for me at once.’’ 
And so saying, the doctor took leave, without even 
writing a prescription, 

Soon after he left the house she opened her eyes 
again, and seeing Frank, smiled faintly, and mur- 
mured: 

‘“My own dearest husband.’’ And in an instant her 
senses seemed swallowed up again in sleep, which 
lasted half an hour, at the end of which she awoke 
again, and looked around in uneasiness, and breathed, 
half aloud: ‘‘My child—my baby—my little Fan——”’ 
and then sank away again, as if she were too feeble 
to retain her hold on consciousness. 

‘“What is she talking about, dear mother?’’ inquired 
Frank, in the extremity of anxiety, when he heard her 
words. 

Mrs. Fairfax shook her head, and said she did not 
know. But the woman who waited in the chamber 
came forward and said that if her mistress would 
excuse her interfering, she would tell them what the 
young lady meant. 

*“Speak on, then, at once!’’ exclaimed Frank, impa- 
tiently. 

Mrs. Fairfax indorsed his order. The woman 
informed her mistress that she had known the sick 
young lady all the winter by sight—that she had been 
there at the house to ask for sewing—that she took in 
sewing for a living—that she lodged at the cabinet- 
maker’s, over the way—and that she had a little girl 
almost two years old, who was, no doubt, at the cab- 
inet-maker’s now, which she supposed was what had 
made the mother look around and inquire so anxiously, 

The woman’s story was scarcely over before Captain 
Fairfax seized his hat and hurried from the room. 
Mrs. Fairfax called the woman up and said: 

“Nelly, you heard your master tell me of his mar- 
riage with this young lady?’’ 

**Yes, madam,”’ 
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‘*T need not tell you that it is my will that there be 
no kitchen gossip about this matter. This young lady 
—once Miss Zuleime Clifton—has been for nearly three 
years past, Mrs. Francis Fairfax, the wife of my son, 
and is also your own young mistress. You under- 
stand?”’ 

‘*Yes, madam.’’ 

‘‘Then let there be no idle conversation about this 
marriage, if you would avoid my severest displeasure. ”’ 

Further colloquy was arrested by the hurried 
entrance of Captain Fairfax, bringing his little wee girl 
in hisarms. Mrs. Fairfax immediately arose to take 
her from him, but the child’s quick eyes had recog- 


nized her mother lying on the bed, and she began to 


clap her hands and call: 

*“Mamma! mamma!’’ 

Frank held her closely, and tried to still her joyful, 
eager cries, but the magical sound of her child’s voice 
had already awakened the sleeper, and she opened her 
eyes, and seeing the babe in its father’s arms, smiled 
a feeble smile of content, and fell into oblivion. 

Mrs. Fairfax had the doctor summoned, and told him 
that if he wished to see her daughter-in-law awake, he 
must remain at her bedside, for that she only awoke 
to relapse instantly into slumber. 

The physician then took his seat by the bedside of 
his patient, and requested all except a maid-servant 
to leave the chamber. 

Mrs. Fairfax and Frank went out, taking the little 
girl with them, and leaving the doctor with the invalid. 

After the lapse of an hour, the physician came out 
and went down-stairs. Captain Fairfax drew him into 
the parlor, anxiously requesting his opinion. He 
insisted upon knowing the precise state of the case. 
The doctor motioned him to sit down, and took a seat 
himself. He said that his patient was not sinking so 
much under any local disease as under a general 
atrophy, for which he could not possibly account. If 
he had met precisely such a case in the very lowest 
walks of life, he should at once have declared that the 
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pat.ent had been brought to this state by want of 
proper and sufficient food—that, in short, she was 
dying of a slow starvation. A deep groan broke from 
the lips of Francis Fairfax. He covered his face with 
his hands, and walked the floor in rapid strides. Sud- 
denly he stopped before the physician, with a counte- 
nance convulsed with grief, all pride and hesitation 
gone, and exclaimed, in thrilling tones: 

“Doctor, suppose her case had been as you would 
have surmised! Suppose that for months past she has 
been starving!—starving! Now that the cause is 
removed—that she has everything that the most 
devoted affection can give her, may she not recruit 
and live? Oh! tell me!’’ 

The physician answered, sternly: 

“Ido not know, sir! This tampering with the laws 
of life—this pursuing it to the very edge of death is 
not safe. Is she inclined to take food at all?” 

““No—only a little gruel, and that mechanically, 
without appetite.”’ 

*““Exactly—a few days’ fasting makes one ravenous; 
a long, partial starvation so exhausts the victim that 
he loses all inclination for food, as well as all power to 
assimilate it.’’ The doctor spoke severely. 

“Sir! I forgive your sternness and your evident sus- 
picions; perhaps they are partially just. But, oh! tell 
me—do not evade the question. Can she be restored? 
and how?’’ 

“Captain Fairfax, I told you that she was sinking, 
not so much under any local disorder as under general 
atrophy—and yet she has a local disease, superinduced 
by this same slow starvation. Upon examination by 
the stethoscope, I find tubercles forming upon the left 
lung. There is also morbid action of the heart. You 
know how it is with phthisis! With proper care and 
favorable circumstances, the patient may live for 
years, perhaps for many years, and die at length in 
old age.”’ 

“Oh, no pains—nothing that money—nothing that 


love can do, shall be wanting! There is hope?’ 
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“TI dare not say there is much hope. This atrophy 
is a very unfavorable thing—all our hope is in being 
able to save the digestive functions. I have left a 
prescription, with written directions.’’ The doctor 
took his hat, and saying that he would see the invalid 
again in the afternoon, departed. 

‘““All alike! all alike! They sway from right to left. 
She must not die! she shall not!’’ So unjustly, wildly, 
Frank Fairfax talked, walking distractedly up and 
down the floor, convulsed by grief, remorse, and fear. 
He loved so strongly. 

In the afternoon he sought the sick room again. 
And the deep, sweet peace that pervaded the apart- 
ment fell like a soothing spell upon his excited nerves. 
The day was very fine, and the fresh air and the sun- 
shine came in together. Zuleime lay raised up with 
pillows. By her sat her little girl, On seeing Frank 
enter, she smiled a pleased, childish smile, and moved 
her hand toward him. He kissed her very gently, 
but then sank upon his knees, and dropping his face 
upon her hand, burst into tears. She said, gently: 

‘‘Don’t weep, Frank. I am happy—it is nice to be 
heres? 

But when men weep and sob, it is no passing shower, 
like the easily-shed tears of women. When he recov- 
ered his composure, and sat by her side, he found that 
the hectic fever burned crimson on her cheeks, and 
that her brilliant eyes wandered about deliriously. 
Soon she began to talk, babbling childishly about 
White Cliffs and the forest walks. And she addressed 
her father and sister, as if they were present, or talked 
to Ida about her shrinking from appearing upon the 
stage. Frank listened. Inthe wandering of her mind 
he learned much that had transpired at White Cliffs, 
a great deal that had occurred since her {light. 

The physican arrived and discovered the cause of 
her high fever. Then he rebuked her friends, leaving 
fresh prescriptions, with orders that the deepest quiet 
should be preserved. Her fever raged all night. In 
the morning it went off. 
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Captain Fairfax would not enter her room again 
until he had obtained perfect self-control. About 
eleven o'clock he went in. The crimson curtains of 
the windows were drawn aside, and the room was 
cheerful. The white muslin drapery of the bedstead 
was festooned, and revealed the fair invalid reclining 
there, wan, placid. She welcomed her husband with 
the same soft, faint smile. He sat by her side, and 
crushing down all strong emotions, took her hand, 
inquiring how she felt. 

**Tt is so nice to be here.’’ She lay there looking at 
him contentedly, smiling softly, answering vaguely 
when he spoke to her; but never asking any ques- 
tions; for he knew that mind, as well as body, was 
sinking, 

One day, with a view to interest her, he inquired: 

**Dearest, is there any one you would like to see?’’ 

**Yes—lIda,’’ she said. 

**And who is Ida, love?’’ asked Frank, very cau- 
tiously. 

“Tda! La! don’t you know? She was so good to 
me.” 

Captain Fairfax went over to inquire at the cabinet- 
maker’s. He soon returned, accompanied by Mrs. 
Knight. Zuleime received her without any emotion, 
smiling gently, and holding out her hand, and aftcr- 
ward lying and pleasantly watching hor as she sat by 
the bed. And when she arose to take leave, she 
put up her lips for a kiss. Poor Ida pressed those lips 
very gently, and then quietly left; but as soon as she 
had passed the door, burst into tears. 

Every day she became more infantile in simplicit7. 
One day she made known a wish. 

“*Dear Frank, you and your mother are rich. I 
want you to bring Ida and her child to live here, so 
. that she may not have to go on the stage.’’ She 

reverted to this subject so frequently that her husband 
felt strongly inclined to gratify her desire. He con- 
sulted his mother, and they concluded that it might be 
done. They told her that Ida and her child should 
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come and live with them. Captain Fairfax saw the 
actress, told her that his wife needed a female com- 
panion a portion of the day. She would hear of no 
one but her old friend, Mrs. Knight, if Mrs. Knight 
would come and name her own salary. 

‘‘Captain Fairfax, I receive a ‘salary’ in the regular 
line of my profession, as Captain Fairfax also receives 
pay for his military services—but as he would spurn 
all offers of remuneration for attentions to a wounded 
comrade, so should I decline all compensation for 
attention to a sick neighbor; and I am most surprised 
that you should have made such a proposal.’’ 

So was Captain Fairfax surprised that he should 
have been betrayed into such an error as to forget that 
the very profession of the poor tragic actress really 
fostered a morbid pride. The sentiments were really 
true and high, and worthy of all consideration. Sc 
Captain Fairfax apologized, as best he could, and 
arose to leave. Then she said: 

‘*Do not misunderstand me. Iam very anxious to 
do all in my power to serve Mrs, Fairfax. I love her 
dearly! Iam willing to devote all my time for the 
affection I bear her. I can do it now, for since the 
burning of the theater I have been disengaged.’’ 

Captain Fairfax replied by expressing his acknowl. 
edgments, begging her to come over frequently to see 
his wife. He returned home, with the determination 
to ask his mother toinvite Mrs. Knight to spend a few 
weeks with her friend at Fairview House. Old Mrs. 
Fairfax had quite a struggle with her Virginian pride 
before she could ask an actress to become her guest. 
Benevolence conquered, as whatever she once resolved 
upon doing, she did graciously and gratefully. She 
called upon Mrs. Knight, and gave her the invitation 
in a manner that insured its acceptance. Ida, with 
her little girl, came over the next day. The old lady 
felt fully rewarded when she saw the smile of delight 
with which the gentle patient greeted her friend. 

‘*See, Ida, we are both now in the nice house we 
used to look at so longingly from our back windows. 
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I used to callit my Heaven. I did not know Frank 
had ever lived here—how strange!'’’ She paused 
again from thought, as well as exhaustion, took breath 
and said: ‘“‘I never could make it out clearly, Look 
at the crimson curtains; they are the very same that 
used to throw the warm, red glow across the snow, 
when we used to sit at the back window and watch 
them, and almost envy the people that lived here!”’ 

“Yes, I know, but do not talk too much, darling.’’ 

**I won’t—you can see our little back windows, with 
their check curtains, as plainly as we used to see these. 
We did not think we should ever get here to live—how 
strange!’’ 

Her talk revealed one hopeful fact—her mind was 
waking up. Frank saw it with joy. Day by day her 
intellect seemed to strengthen. Frank spoke of this 
to the doctor, who heard him with gravity without 
comment, 

As winter advanced toward spring, her mind 
‘brightened more and more toward the perfect day.”’ 
She had gleaned the history of Frank’s captivity that 
first originated the report of his death—and she was 
sradually brousht to understand the positton of affairs 
—so gradually, the knowledge may be said to have 
slowly grown. Asher mind strengthened, her heart 
became saddencd. She no longer lay and watched her 
husband with a delirhted smile, but with a look of 
mournful love. 

One day she heard the name of Mrs. Georgia Clifton. 

**Is she in the city?’’ inquired she. 

“Ycs, love,’ replied her husband, 

“Send for her to come and see me—I must see her.”’ 

Captain Fairfax went himself to bring Mrs. Georgia. 
lt was well that he wentin person. he conscience- 
stricken Georgia would not have ventured to come, 
Even when unannounced Captain Fairfax entered her 
parlor, the beauty turned deadly pale, under the fear 
of detected guilt. When she saw his calm, kind man- 
ner, and heard him entreat, as a favor, that she would 
pt on her bonnet and return with him to see his wife, 

cae 4 Clifton 
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the sorceress, with her usual bewitching grace, con- 
sented. 

When they arrived at Fairview House, and were 
shown up into the sick chamber, the patient smiled and 
held out her hands. Georgia seized both hands, cov- 
ering them with kisses. Zuleime begged all to go out 
of the room. 

‘Sit down by my bedside. Dear Georgia, I thought 
you must be so unhappy about what you have unin- 
tentionally caused me to suffer. I wished to tell you 
not to remember it in bitterness. 1 grieve so much at 
the memory of what I have made my dear father 
suffer, that I can feel for others who are tortured by 
remorse, and I would not that any one should mourn 
for what they have caused me to suffer. I pray that 
God may make you happier than I have ever been. I 
would not die and bequeath you so bitter a legacy as 
an enemy. I knew you would not come and ask me. 
I sent for you to assure you of this, that we might be 
friends before I die. God bless you! Kiss me, and 
say good-by, for my fever is rising.”’ 

‘“Zuleime, my dear child, why don’t you call me 
mamma?’’ 

‘““You told me not to doit. But I will, if you wish 
it, now. Kissme, dearmamma, ‘There, now, go and 
be at peace.”’ 

Georgia hurried from the room. They never met 
again. 

Zuleime revived slightly when the spring opened. 
She had heard that her sister Carolyn had nearly 
recovered, and was just about to set out on her voyage 
home. Two secret wishes the poor girl indulged: 
once more to visit White Cliffs, and to see her only 
sister again. But she kept them to herself. She 
concealed her wants, but they were discovered by him 
who watched day and night to anticipcte her wishes. 
And Captain Fairfax called upon the family physician, 
and consulted him upon the possibility of taking 
Zuleime to White Cliffs as soon as the spring weather 
should be permanently settled. The physician’s opin- 
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ion was favorable. Captain Fairfax hastened home to 
cheer his wife with the news. And she was glad- 
dened by it. She caught both his hands and kissed 
them, and held them to her face, looking at him 
fondly. 

Captain Fairfax wrote to Mrs. Clifton, of Hardbar- 
gain, to go over to White Cliffs and prepare to receive 
the invalid. Zuleime revived, and by the first of June 
was able to be placed in the family carriage. Some- 
times reclining upon downy cushions, sometimes rest- 
ing upon the bosom of her husband, supported by his 
arms, she traveled by easy stages to White Cliffs. 
They reached the end of their journey the third day. 
Mrs. Clifton and Catherine were there to receive them. 
Zuleime was very much exhausted. As she was gently 
carried through the yard, her eyes roved gladly over 
all the dear familiar scene—over mountains, fields, 
and forests, clothed now in the luxuriant foliage of 
June. Her countenance lighted up with joy. She 
exclaimed many times in tones of profound gratitude: 

“Thank God! Oh, thank God!’’ 

She was carried up-stairs and put to bed at once. 
Catherine was stationed to watch her slumbers, while 
Mrs. Clifton remained below to attend to the comfort 
of the tired travelers. But Zuleime frequently awoke 
with a joyful start and recollection; and once she put 
her hand in that of Kate, and said: 

‘*Dear Kate! I am so glad tosee you again! And 
to be home again! I think you could almost cure me! 
Will you stay and nurse me?’’ 

“T will stay as long as you want me. Shut those 
tiredeves,”’ 

**Seal each eyelid down with a kiss, dear Kate, and 
then they will stay closed. And hold my hand as I go 
to sleep; I feel so safe when some one I love holds my 
hand. I feel as if they could keep me in life while I. 
slept. Some of these days 1 shall fall asleep lightly, 
but never awake again.”’ 

‘Dear Zuleime, you must not indulge in such 


- fancies.’’ 
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‘‘They are realities. I do not deceive myself and 
trifle with you, Kate. There are secrets of life and 
death known only to the dying.’’ The words, the 
manner of the dying girl carried deep conviction to the 
heart of Catherine. 

‘Oh, Zuleime, lean upon the failing arm of flesh, 
if you will, but, oh, seek the support of that Almighty 
arm that can sustain you in life andin death! Seek 
that!’’ 

‘‘T wish to do it; you shall bear me up in your faith- 
ful hands, and lay me within that Arm of Strength. 
I wished this long ago; but, oh, my dear husband and 
his good mother! they thought only of restoring me 
to health, and I could think of nothing but of trying 
to live for them, until very lately, when it was revealed 
to me that I should surely die, I have never yet 
told Frank anything about this. I feared it would dis- 
tress him too much; and who should be wise enough 
to counsel me, patient enough to bear me, courageous 
enough to face the result, and who would not be too 
greatly distressed? Sweet Kate, I have told you. Will 
you now stay with me and nurse me?”’ 

“Yes, dear, as long as you wish metodoso. If Il 
am to be your nurse, you must mind what I have to 
say to you, and go to sleep.’’ Catherine bent over her, 
and kissed her eyelids down upon the weary eyes, and 
held her hand until she fell asleep. At night Captain 
Fairfax relieved her watch. 

The next morning, when Catherine entered the 
room, she told her that she had good news. ‘They had 
received a letter from Major Clifton; Carolyn’s health 
was improving, and they purposed to embark upon 
the first of May, and expected to reach home as soon 
as the middle of June. Zuleime clasped her hands in 
thanksgiving while she listened, and when her ocd 
ceased to speak, she exclaimed: 

‘In two weeks she will be here! Oh, that In may 
live to see it!"’ 

When Catherine told any one to hope, her looks and 
manner all inspired the feeling. Zuleime was so 
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recovered as to be placed in the easy-chair by the open 
window, that looked out upon the mountain scenery, 
all glorious in the light of summer morning. Old 
Mrs. Fairfax and Mrs. Clifton, of Hardbargain, came 
in to pay her a visit, bringing her little girl with them. 
As for Captain Fairfax, he seldom left her side. All 
congratulated the invalid upon her improved health 
and spirits, and hoped and foretold great results. 
The dying one listened sweetly. When she found her- 
self alone again with Kate, she said: 

**I let them talk, Catherine, for if they really have 
any hopes of my recovery, I do not wish to destroy 
those hopes, and if they only talk so to cheer me, 
why, even then I do not like to make them sad by not 
seeming to believe them. And yet, perhaps I ought 
to tell Frank; perhaps I wiil!’’ 

Catherine devoted herself to the service of the 
invalid, laboring zealously for her spiritual as for her 
bodily good. Indeed, the girl glided into the perform- 
ance of such duties as naturally as if she felt herself 
especially called to the work. She lived only for the 
good of others. She had grown to believe that there 
was no individual happiness for herself, except in the 
service of others. Young hope had died out in her 
heart; she was resigned. She said, within her heart, 
in deepest sincerity: 

**Behold, the handmaid of the Lord.’’ | 

Zuleime was lifted from the bed to the easy-chair 
every morning, and profoundly the invalid enjoyed 
those glorious summer mornings. Butshe was failing 
very fast. She grew very anxious for the coming of 
her sister; she confided it only to Kate. They had 
not heard from Major Clifton since the letter announc- 
ing his embarkation. They were now daily looking 


_ for a letter announcing their landing. The middle of 


June passed, the first of July came, but no news of 
the voyagers. 

‘Oh, if they had come when they promised, they 
might have seen me before I died; I cannot hold out 
much longer, Kate, I feel as if the longing to meet 


ae 
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Carolyn again had kept me up as by the excitement of 
expectation, but, Kate, I feel very weary. I want to 
see Carolyn. I want to see her happiness with my 
owneyes, It is not for myself; Carolyn will take it 
very much to heart to know that her poor little sister 
has been found, and had died just before she got home. 
I wish they would come.”’ 

The second week in July arrived, with three days of 
cloud, rain, and gloom. Zuleime could not leave her 
bed for her favorite seat at the window, but Cath- 
erine served her with more love and zeal than ever. 
The family had no news of the travelers; there was no 
foreboding in their anxiety. Sea voyages at that day 
were of such uncertain length. 

But on the evening of the’ second rainy day, 
while Captain Fairfax and Catherine sat with 
Zuleime, and all the other members of the family 
were assembled in the summer saloon, the door 
of the latter was quietly opened, and Major 
Clifton stood before the astonished circle. His 
mother advanced to meet and welcome him, Then 
she noticed—they all noticed—that he was clothed in 
deep mourning. That told the tale! They welcomed 
him with affectionate sympathy, but no one asked a 
question. Nor did he as yet volunteer a word. It 
was only the next day that his mother learned from 
him how deceptive was the seeming convalescence of 
his wife; how from the day of their embarkation her 
strength declined; how, when all thought of life was 
gone, but one earthly hope possessed her soul—to die 
at home; of the death at sea; of the lone grave in the 
ocean isle, where slept the mortal remains of the 
haughtiest beauty that ever trod the halls of a palace. 

They would have concealed the fact fromm the dying 
girl; they fondly believed that she remained in igno- 
rance of it. She knew Major Clifton had returned 
alone, and she surmised the rest from the-sad and tear- 
ful faces of all around her. She knew it all, as well 
as any could have made her know it; she would not 
distress any by asking questions relating to the last — 
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moment. From this hour she sank. She could no 
longer be lifted from her bed without fainting. Cap- 
tain Fairfax summoned the old family physician. 
When he came, and saw the patient, his opinion was 
decidedly formed, and truthfully given; he said that 
the Richmond physician had evidently abandoned the 
case as hopeless, when he sent her home to die; that 
her life had probably been prolonged by her residence 
in the country, and that she had now not many days 
to live. Captain Fairfax was almost mad with grief. 
It was many hours before he was sufficiently composed 
to take his usual place by her bedside, and then his 
agonized countenance betrayed the extent of his suf- 
fering. Catherine was sitting by her when he entered. 
Zuleime raised her dying eyes, and, looking at him, 
tenderly beckoned him to approach. Then she 
motioned Catherine to leave her. When they were 
alone she laid her hand within his own, and, looking 
at him with unutterable love, said: 

“Dearest Frank, I see that you know it all at last. 
Dearest Frank, I have known it a long time. Now 
let us talk freely about it; I knew I was sinking fast. 
I want so much to comfort you. I have something to 
say to you.’’ 

His fingers closed upon her hand convulsively. He 
choked down his strong, rising emotion, and said: 

“Do not try; the effort will exhaust your strength.’’ 

“I am not so weak as I was when you came in. 
Dearest Frank, when you sit by me, and hold my 
hand, new life seems to run up my feeble veins, and I 
feemeecrouger, Let me talk, love. It is better I 
should go. I have spoiled my own life, and should 
spoil yours. I caused the death of the most loving 
father that ever lived. Dearest Frank, though in the 


_ bitterness of poverty, the pangs of hunger and cold, 


and debility of illness, the feeling of compunction has 
been diverted, yet, had health returned with prosper- 
ity, remorse would have darkened all my life, and, in 
ruining my happiness, would have marred yours. I 
have spoiled my own life. It is well that I should not 
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live to spoil yours. We have all one Redeemer — 
Jesus Christ the Righteous. So I talk not of expiat- 
ing the past; let me speak of the future—your future, 
and let me say it is better for all your coming years 
that I should die.’’ 

*‘Oh, do not say so, Zuleime; you break my heart.’’ 

‘*Dear Frank, you will grieve for me, but be com- 
forted. This sorrow will pass like a morning cloud.”’ 
Then she asked to have her child brought to her. 
Frank soon returned to say that little Fan had been 
put to bed, and to ask her if the child should be waked 
up. ‘‘No, do not wake the poor little thing,’’ then 
added: ‘‘I am very, very sleepy; dearest Frank, kiss 
my eyelids down to slumber like you always do, and 
hold my hand till [ fall asleep. Kiss my lips, too, this 
time. Good-night, love.’? Her voice sank away-ina 
low, inaudible murmur, like a dying sound on the 
Eolian harp. 

Her husband sat and held her hand, never 
moving, lest he should disturb her long, deep 
sleep. He sat there more than an hour. The room 
grew dark with the shades of evening; and when at 
length Catherine entered with the night lamp, he 
raised his hand with a sign of silence and caution. 

‘She has fallen asleep.’? Catherine approached 
quietly, shading the lamp with her hand, and looked 
upon the sleeper. ‘*Do not disturb her,’’ whispered 
Frank. 

The sweet and solemn voice of Catherine gently 
arose, saying: ‘‘Come away, Captain Fairfax, Noth- 
ing will ever disturb her. She has fallen asleep in 
Jesus,’’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
GEORGIA 


Two months have passed since the death of the sis- 
ters. To the consternation of the hazd ton of the city, 
the beautiful Mrs. Clifton has left Richmond and 
come down to mourn with those that mourn at White 
Cliffs. With an air at once of earnest conviction and 
graceful weariness, she says that it is ‘‘all vanity and 
vexation of spirit,’’ meaning fashionable society. Mrs. 
Georgia speaks the truth. ‘*Vanity,’’ all this 
undoubtedly isin her. But entyves nous, the ‘‘vexation 
of spirit’’ appertains to certain ‘‘small’’ accounts, 

- ranging from fifty to fifteen hundred dollars, and sent 
in by landlords, merchants, jewelers, milliners, etc. 
Therefore, to escape duns, to recruit health and 
spirits, and, of all things, to console Major Clifton, she 
has come down to White Cliffs. The beautiful Georgia 
presented herself to the mourning master of White 
Cliffs in a very deprecating spirit; she said that she 
felt her arrival there at such a moment to be almost 
an intrusion, but that he would excuse it, as she had 
exhausted money and credit, and had no other home. 
_ **Vou know,’’ she added, as the tears suffused her 
large, dark eyes, ‘*‘I am like the unjust steward of the 
parable, ‘I cannot work—to beg I am ashamed.’ ’’: 

*“Except, instead of being unjust, you suffer from 
the injustice of others,’’ said Archer Clifton, very 
gently. He said that he considered the entail, which 
cut off the widow from any share in the landed estate 

of her deceased husband, very unjust and cruel, and 

‘if it were legally in his power, he would divide the 
land with her, but that he only held it in entail, and 

- asentire as it came to him it must be held for his 
_ heirs. He added that he considered it his duty to com- 
> <mee his uncle’s widow for the injustice of the law 
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to her, and that she would find thirty thousand dollars 
placed to her account in the Bank of Richmond. Mrs. 
Georgia was overcome with emotion at this generosity 
on the part of Major Clifton. 

‘*No, no; this is too much! Only lend me the shel- 
ter of this roof—once my home—until I look about me 
and consider what to do.’’ 

He took her hand, with every demonstration of the 
tenderest affection, and pressed it to his lips, and beg- 
ged her to consider herself, as heretofore, mistress of 
the establishment—for her whole life, if she pleased— 
and himself only as her sometime guest. She glanecd 
at him with a countenance eloquent with gratitude, 
respect, and affection, and exclaimed: 

‘‘I take a large portion of your personal property, 
and I turn you from. your home! Oh! no, thou thrice 
noble’ and generous man! Not one dollar of that 
money will I touch, and not one hour will I stay under. 
this roof if the master of the house is to be only my 
‘sometime guest!’ No! I—I—1 must go back to the 
city, and give lessons in drawing and painting, as 
‘befits the artist’s daughter.’”’ 

““And as does not befit my uncle’s widow, lady!’’ 
said Archer Clifton, again taking her hand. ‘I have 
considered myself in some sort your guardian and pro- 
tector.. Now listen to me calmly, and act reasonably, 
for we of White Cliffs are not accustomed to be 
opposed by the ladies of our family. Hear me, then: 
This money which I have placed to your account is 
rightfully yours. It was the fortune of my dearest 
Carolyn’’—here his voice faltered, during which 
Georgia pressed his hand. ‘‘Had she died unmarried, 
and during her father’s lifetime, this money would 
have reverted to him, and he would doubtless have 
left it to you. I only give you that which, but for 
me, might have reached you more directly.’’ —_ ; 

‘“Ah,. but best and most generous of friends, I 
drive you from your home by staying here! I cannot 
stay!” ; 

“You must not! This is your home, as it is al 
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mine. You do not drive me hence. Could I pos- 
sibly remain, your company would be the dearest 
solace I could have. No! it is memory that drives 
me hence! I must forget myself in distant lands! 
As soon as the affairs of this estate are wound up, I 
design to set out for two or three years of travel.”’ 

Thinking for the first few days Mrs. Georgia would 
need a companion, he went over to Hardbargain for 
Catherine. 

““Kate is not here,’’ said Mrs. Clifton. ‘‘She has 
been for three weeks at her brother’s, nursing his 
wife through her confinement.”’ 

“It really seems to me that that girl is nurse and 
servant-in-general to the neighborhood! Her brother 
might easily have found some old woman to nurse his 
wife. ’’ 

“It does her no harm, Archer.’’ 

**Twelve months since you introduced Catherine into 


the best society in Richmond.”’ 


“The richest, you mean—not the best, by a great 
deal.”’ 

“Now you suffer her to throw herself into the most 
vulgar and common! Dear madam, is this right?’ 

“Yes!itisright! Catherine, with natural talent and 
acquired accomplishments that fit her for any circle, 
should mix with all. What do you mean by ‘vulgar?’ 
If ignoble minds, corrupt hearts, and mean actions 
constitute vulgarity, then I for one have met more vulgar 
people in so-called high life than ever I saw in low life!’’ 

“Let us waive this discussion. Tell me where I 
shall find Catherine. She must return with me to 
White Cliffs to bear Mrs. Georgia company.”’ 

Major Clifton turned the horse’s head toward the 
dell. When he drew up before the door, Carl came 
out to welcome him and invite him to alight. 

“No, thank you; send Catherine hither,’’ he said. 

Catherine had already heard the demand and ap- 
peared at the door. 


_ “Kate, Mrs. Georgia Clifton is at my house, and 1 


h you to return with me to attend upon her.”’ 
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‘*‘We cannot spare Catherine, sir,’’ said Carl, ina 
tone of displeasure. 

‘*T did not address myself to you,’’ said Major Clif- 
ton, looking over his head, watching Catherine as she 
tied on her bonnet. 

When Kate came out he handed her into the gig, 
and nodding carelessly to the flushed, indignant Carl, 
drove off. When they had driven a little way— 

‘*Catherine,’’ he said, ‘‘isthat man your full brother?” 

“Wes, sir.’” 

‘*The same father and mother?”’ 

Mes, Sins.’ 

‘“‘“Humph! You are not at all alike in features. Are 
you very much attached to this brother, Catherine?’’ 

‘“Yes, sir,’’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ He did not speak again until they had 
reached White Cliffs, when he handed her out and 
said: ‘*Mrs, Georgia is fatigued; I wish you to attend 
to her comforts this evening—do you hear?’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Kate. 

The next day Mrs. Clifton, of Hardbargain, came to 
callon Georgia. Major Clifton busied himself with 
the settlement of the estate. It was the last of autumn 
before he was ready to set out on his journey. 

The next morning, in parting from Mrs, Georgia 
and Catherine, he took leave of the lady in a tender 
and respectful manner, raising her hand to his lips; 
but he drew Kate to his bosom, and, pushing back the 
rippling waves of chestnut hair that concealed or 
shaded two-thirds of her massive forehead, he said, 
gravely and sweetly: 

‘*‘What are you going to do with all this brain while 
I am gone, Kate? How much longer will it lie fal- 
low?’’ Hekissed her freely and fondly as a near rela- 
tive might, bowing once more to Mrs. Georgia, He 
paused upon the threshold of the door, then suddenly 
came back, seized the hand of Kate, and drew her out 
upon the porch. ‘‘Catherine,’’ he said, *‘do you 
remember a promise you made me once—not to pest Ad 
without my consent?”’ 
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“Yes, sir, I remember it.’’ 

“IT hold you to that promise, Kate. Yours is a sin- 
gular position, Catherine—a girl of humble birth, yet 
with education and accomplishments that fit her to grace 
ahigher circle. It is not likely, Catherine, that any 
gentleman in this part of the country will ever become 
a suitor for your hand, and no one who is not a gentle- 
man should be permitted to do so! Catherine, I wish 
you to promise me not to listen to any proposals with- 
out my consent.”’ 

“IT promised you long ago, sir. I will keep that 
promise until you release me from it!’’ 

“That is a good girl! Now, then, once more 
good-by,’’ and again he folded her to his bosom, and 
then, indeed, he was gone. 

Catherine turned with the intention of seeking her 
own room, but was confronted by Mrs, Georgia Clif- 
ton, who stood before her with pallid cheek, set teeth, 
and gleaming eyes. She caught the wrist of the girl, 
and keeping a strong, vise-like grasp upon it, dragged 
her almost with violence into the parlor before the 
window, and casting herself into a chair, pulled Cath- 
erine up before her, and fixed those wild, dilated, star- 
likeeyesuponherface. It fell blushing under the gaze. 

**You love that man,’’ she said, drawing her breath 
hard. 

The blush deepened upon Catherine’s cheek. 

“Speak! You love that man?’’ she repeated, clutch- 
ing the wrist of the girl so tightly as to cause her to 
wince. 

“T am grateful to Major Clifton. He is my bene- 
factor; he cares for me, and I am grateful to him.” — 

“He is an arrogant man! He reminded you of your 

low birth.’’ 
_ “IT know he did. Perhaps I ought to have told him, 
as I tell you now, that there is no such thing in God's 
universe as low birth—that every child comes into His 
world with equal claim upon His people. I never 
can say the right thing at the right time to him, as I 

- i to others."’ 
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‘“You love him! ‘That is the reason! And you are 
a fool if you do not know it. But he despises your | 
love! He said to you no gentleman would be likely 
to be a suitor for your hand!’’ 

“I know he did. I can bear it from him.’’ 

“Youlove him! Deny itif you dare! But you are 
an idiot if you do not take his hint to conquer that 
passion! _He can never stoop to you!”’ 

‘‘T do not deceive myself with the idea that he will 
ever ‘stoop’ to marry me. ‘The woman that Major 
Clifton shall marry will be quite worthy of him. That 
will preclude the idea of his ‘stooping’ to her.”’ 

‘“‘And that woman will not be you, presumptuous 
girl! Do you dare to hope it will? Speak! Answer 
mel. 

‘‘Lady!’’ said Catherine, ‘‘considering the recent 
bereavement of Major Clifton, the discussion into 
which you have drawn me is indelicate, to use no 
harsher term!”’ 

‘*Recent! It is of five months’ standing! You 
evade my question! You evade all my questions! I 
asked you if you loved him! Answer me!”’ 

‘Lady! long ago my heart I gave, with all its 
desires and affections, to God. I love nothing out of 
Him!’’ ; 

‘“‘Do you expect Archer will ever marry you? 
Answer that!’ 

*“Madam, I expect nothing.’’ 

‘*“You prevaricate, girl! Do you wish it, then?’’ 

‘*T only wish that God may appoint all events in my 
life—making me humble, generous, and grateful in 
prosperity, if it comes; strong, courageous, and patient 
in adversity.’’ 

‘Would it make you happy to be the wife.of Archer 
Clifton?’ 

‘*You have no right to ask me that question!’’ — - 

“Yet I do ask you, and I insist upon a reply!”’ 

‘‘And I decline giving it.’’ 

““You love Archer Clifton! And now listen to me, 
girl!’’ every vestige of prudence and self-restraint 
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swept away by her rising passion; ‘‘I, too, feed my 
/ soul upon one hope; that I live for, would die for, or 
go to perdition for! I, too, love Clifton. I loved him 
the first hour I ever saw him. I have loved him ever 
since, more madly for every obstacle dividing us! I 
have schemed, dared, sinned for him! Twice he has 
been snatched from me by fate! My own strong will 
had much to do with that restoration! He is given to 
my hopes again! Think you, now, you can win him? 
If there be any power in my own soul, on earth or in 
' hell, to help me, I will enlist it to give me this one 
desire of ny heart, this man’s love! I have lived for 
nothing else! Oh! angels and devils! how I have 
suffered for him! . When he came wooing Carolyn, 
wooing her before the face of me, bound with indis- 
soluble chains!—me, loving him as she had no power 
or conception of loving anything! Many times I was 
almost mad with despair! J have sacrificed great 
prospects for him. This summer I might have made 
a splendid alliance in Richmond. An English noble- 
man, with seats in the three kingdoms, a palace in 
Portman Square—I rejected him when I knew that 
Clifton was free! 1 was the belle, idol of Richmond. 
You saw me one winter at the Governor’s reception! 
You saw how I was worshiped there! He was present, 
and free, and I did not care what the thousands 
thought of me.’’ Her voice sank into tenderness; she 
dropped her brow into both open hands. Soon raising 
her head again, she said: ‘‘Look at me well! What 
sort of a rival do you take me to be? I will tell you: 
Tam not scrupulous. [am one who will do, dare, or 
suffer anything! I ask no leave of earth or Heaven! 
I do what I will and take the consequences. There is 
no pain or loss that I weigh with the loss of my love! 
And not for the fear of eternal perdition—not for the 
. hope of everlasting salvation, will I forego the joy of 
my mortal love! Now, hear me!’’ ,She rose upon her 
feet, bending over Catherine, with her hand clutched 
upon the maiden’s shoulder with a vise-like grip, and, 
gazing with contracted, gleaming pupils, she said, her 
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voice dropped into the low, deep, stern tone of con- 
centrated passion, in which every word, syllable, let- 
ter was articulated with a distinct, metallic ring: 
‘‘Now, hear me! If you dare to come between me 
and my love, I will finda way to kill you! Do you 
hear me?’’ 

Catherine grew pale beneath the tiger eye and 
elutch of the fearful woman, but she answered: 

‘‘T have heard you utter wild and wicked words.”’ 

‘““Remember them! You are warned!”’ 

Releasing her hold, the dark lady passed from the 
room. 

Catherine remained, appalled by the exhibition of 
demoniac passion she had witnessed. One fear pos- 
sessed her—that this wicked woman had already 
attained such an ascendancy over the mind of Clifton 
she would gain her object—his hand. Catherine car- 
ried all her doubts and fears to her Heavenly Father. 
And Kate became calm. She wished to leave the 
house, but she had promised Major Clifton to remain 
with Mrs. Georgia until she should have other com- 
pany, and she must keep her promise. 

Mrs. Georgia sought the garden, where she could 
breathe treely. When reason was again in the ascend- 
ant she could have torn her hair to think she had 
betrayed herself. She did not believe Catherine would 
repeat this scene. Still, she thought it safer to guard 
against such a contingency, and while she herself still 
possessed the confidence of Major Clifton to impugn 
the character of Catherine, and invalidate any-testi- 
mony she might hereafter give. A plan of corre- 
spondence had been arranged previous to his depar- 
ture. She soon began to receive long letters, filled 
with descriptions of the countries through which he 
passed. She replied in letters full of gratitude and 
sentiment and opinion. Into these letters she gradu- 
ally ‘ntroduced the name of Catherine—carelessly, as 
if she thought little about her. And next, a cooler 
mention, with the hint she was gaining the mastery 
over Mrs. Clifton. After some months she wrote: ‘‘I 
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fear that I have been greatly deceived in my estimate 
of Catherine’s good principles. But you had best 
come home and see for yourself. For I know that 
your mother is in the power of as dangerous an znéiv- 
guante as 1 ever heard of; she will influence Mrs. Clifton 
to disinherit her own son, and bequeath her the farm. 
That ‘Maria Teresa’ brow of hers meant something, 
after all. You do not know with what pain I write 
this, Archer!- 1 cannot pursue the subject—only fidel- 
ity to your interests would have drawn me to its dis- 
cussion. J advise you to come home and look after 
your own welfare.’’ 

What influence this had upon Major Clifton will be 
seen. 

While Georgia was exercising her power abroad she 
was busy athome. Having heard or guessed at Col- 
onel Conyers’ attachment to Catherine, she wrote and 
invited him to make up a party and come down and 
spend Christmas with her. 


CHAPTER XXViI 
CATHERINE 


Colonel Conyers exercised tact and discretion. In 
consideration of the recent affliction of the family, he 
made up a very quiet party—the lady’s father, the 
artist, a young clergyman suffering for country air, 
and the wife and sister of the latter. 

Georgia gave him opportunity for renewing his 
acquaintance with Catherine. Girls, she said, were 
whimsical; Catherine was especially shy, but disposed 
to think highly of her suitor. Colonel Conyers grew 
importunate; Catherine became distressed and an- 
nounced her intention of returning to Hardbargain. 
When her lover heard this, his grief seemed unbounded. 
In his demonstrations of sorrow, his trouble affected 
Catherine very deeply. She sat down by him. 

“T am not worth so much love. I am a poor girl, 
very full of weakness.”’ 
~ 16 Clifton : : ‘ 
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‘*Oh, Catherine, that is nothing! JI adore you! Do 
not make me wretched!”’ 

‘‘T do not wish to. I would do anything to give you 
peace, except——’’ 

**Except love me, proud girl!’’ 

“‘Tam not proud. Why should I be? I feel you 
have conferred the greatest honor upon me. I myself 
should in any case be proud of your regard. You are 
not the only one who has missed earthly happiness. I 
think it must be written in the book of fate that we 
may not have those whom we love too deeply—that we 
may not have idols. It would make us too happy, in 
an existence designed chiefly for trial and probation.’’ 

‘‘That is a sad, despairing sentiment, for one so 

oung!’’ 

‘‘Not despairing, for if we may not have joy, there 
remain the peace-and cheerfulness found in duty. 
And if we may not have the love of the heart’s idol, 
there remain the affection of relatives, the esteem of 
friends, the love of God, and the hope of Heaven.’’ 

‘‘Catherine, you have loved Tell me about it.’’ 

‘‘T intended to tell.you. It is the best proof of 
entire confidence and esteem I can give you. It will 
show you how highly I value you; it will assure you 
also of the utter impossibility of getting a heart that 
is not mine to give. ”’ 

She paused in great embarrassment, yet resolved to 
proceed. As if to assist her, he said: 

“This being whom you deify with your love—what 
transcendent personal attractions! what an intellect! 
what a heart! Is it not so?’’ 

‘*You are mistaken; these things excite admiration, 
they do not win affection. Heis not so handsome as 
you are; he has no more mind than you have, and not 
so much heart.’”’ ; 

‘‘And yet you love him, and can love him?’’ 

‘“‘Have not you passed by women, handsome, 
accomplished, to fix upon a plain country girl like 
me?”’ . 

“Oh, but not women with your candor, purity, and 
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strength of mind. Oh, Kate! what depths of truth 
and innocence you have revealed in the very confes- 
sion you have made me!”’ 

Catherine looked up at the speaker in doubt. 

““Go on, dear girl. Tell me that this man adores 
you, and | will never, while I live, trouble you with 
myself.’’ 

“Ah, no! I wished to let you know that your case 
is not solitary; that I, too, have missed life’s crowning 
joy—the love of one I love. He does not even notice 
me now. Yet I would like to live with him, to serve 
him—myself unknown, unnoticed. I serve one who 
is dear to him, and so I stay the hunger of my heart. 
Do not think ill of me for telling you all this. I 
esteem you, and want your esteem. I have done 
violence to my instincts in telling you this. I only do 
it that you may know you are not the only one in this 
world who is—not happy.”’ 

“Oh, Catherine! that I could make your life all sun- 
shine—I do believe I could make you happy.”’’ 

Catherine shook her head with a sad smile, saying: 

“We all believe that. It is because we are willing 
to do more than any other person would, our greatest 
sacrifices are often needless.”’ 

““Am I nothing—nothing to you, then?’’ 

““You are my dear and honored friend.’’ 

“Oh, Catherine, I could make your life happy! I 
knowl could. My love is not selfish, like that of most 
other men. It only desires to see you at ease. You 
might lay that heart, with all its burden of unrequited 
affection, upon my bosom, and I would comfort, and 
cherish, and sustain it, until I should win its love all 
to myself.”’ 

Again and more mournfully, the girl shook her head. 

**Do not pursue this subject. Dwelling upon our 
wild wishes, they grow to seem hopes and certainties. 
In my youth iM 

‘*How many years ago was that, Catherine?’ 

**Strange—but at eighteen, I feel no longer young.”’ 

“Yet it is not winter, but a wintry spring, that 
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chills your young life. Spring—the spring of hope, 
the spring of life, will open indeed by and by, and be 
all the warmer and brighter for its lateness; and my 
Catherine shall feel younger, but for increased wisdom 
at twenty-five, than she does now at eighteen—whose- 
soever treasure she may be. But what happened in 
her long-passed youth?’’ 

‘Well, then, when life was newer and fresher, 
believing, as I do now, all the promises of the Bible, 
and saying, as I do now, that the days of miracles are 
not passed and never will be, I used to say that I 
would pray for what I wanted, though the granting of 
my prayer should seem to involve an impossibility. 
But now I have learned a better lesson from the 
example of my Master. He might have saved himself 
by a miracle, but he chose rather to endure the cross 
and the shame for the working out of His Father’s will 
and purpose. God has a purpose and a will in the 
humblest life. And now /] substitute the words, ‘Not 
my will, but Thine, be done.’ ’’ 

‘‘Catherine, you are good; you must be made happy 
in the end.’’ 

‘It is too often represented that goodness is 
rewarded in this world; but, oh! how can any one 


remember the life and death of a thousand martyrs, 


and the crucifixion of the Saviour, and not feel that it 
is not so!”’ 

‘‘Oh, Catherine, that is a very gloomy'doctrine, and 
I will not believe it! ‘Goodness is profitable in all 
things, having the promise of the life that now is, and 
that which is to come.’ It is the clouds of your 
wintry spring that make everything look so gloomy to 
you!’ 

“Tt is not a gloomy doctrine! Oh, no! not gloomy, 
by all the hope and illumining of the glorious Resur 
rection and Ascension,”’ 


i 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
WINTER EVENINGS AT THE PARK 


Catherine returned to Hardbargain on Christmas 
Eve. It wasaclear, cold, crisp afternoon. Mrs. Clif- 
ton met the girl with a smile of pleasure, and wel- 
comed her with a kiss of affection. Then she con- 
ducted her into the parlor, where she made her sit 
down by the fire while she removed her bonnet and 
shawl. Next she summoned Henny and gave orders 
that tea should be served immediately and a fire kin- 
died in Miss Catherine’s room, as the young lady was 
fatigued. There wasin the manner of the lady upon 
this evening, and from this evening, a maternal ten- 
derness and solicitude very soothing and delightful to 
Catherine. This was so apparent to the domestics that 
they began to deport themselves toward the maiden 
with the deference due to the daughter of the house. 

And how calmly and cheerfully the winter days 
passed. 

Mrs. Clifton and Catherine never wearied of each , 
other. They had many occupations for hands and 
heads; they were both strong, original thinkers, and, 
above all, were both deeply interested in the same 
being—the absentee. 

And now Catherine enjoyed a very dear but danger- 
ous delight, in the perusal of Major Clifton’s letters of 
travel. Mrs. Clifton, reclining upon the sofa, would 
say: ‘‘Break the seal and read it to me, dear Cath- 
erine.’’ And Kate would do so, drawing delicious 


draughts of perilous pleasure from the poetic and 


artistic spirit that pervaded every sentiment, narrative, 
and description in the epistle. Very often the conver- 
sation turned upon the absent son. It seemed as if 
Mrs. Clifton wished to make Catherine thoroughly 
acquainted with his character and disposition, with 
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his faults and weaknesses, as well as with his virtues 
and powers, 

‘‘My son has his imperfections, of course, though 
your eyes contradict me, Catherine. If I, his partial 
mother, see them, they exist, you may depend. 
Archer is no demi-god, in the estimation of any one— 
don’t blush so. I am his mother; I love him, too, and 
think highly of him; he is no angel, Kate; I should be 
sorry you should take him for one. He is proud, jeal- 
ous, and suspicious as a Spaniard. Under the influence 
of these feelings he is reserved and sullen as an 
Indian; yet these faults of character have been so 
transfigured in my dear Kate’s affection they have 
seemed virtues; the pride, jealousy, and suspicion 
have seemed high sense of honor and intellectual 
acumen, and the reserve—dignity! Is it not so, my 
dear?’’ 

Kate’s eyes lighted, her cheeks flushed. With an 
emotion that was swelling at her heart, and carried 
away by enthusiasm, she answered: 

“‘Oh, madam! I know what I would say to you if I 
only knew how to say it. Heaven sends divine 
thoughts and feelings into my heart and brain some- 
times, but they cannot pass into words; they are 
choked up. Such a feeling Ihave now.’’ She paused 
an instant, then she spoke again: ‘‘Real affection, 
real love, does never invest its object with unreal vir- 
tues! All faults are the excess or deficiency of some 
virtue. Well, real love sees its object not at his worst; 
not so evil as he is even at his best, but as he may 
become—as he will become, if that real affection con- 
tinues faithful to its trust. How strong that convic- 
tion is in my heart—how weak upon my lips!’’ 

‘IT understand you, Catherine, and may your true 
affection be the divine alchemy that shall transmute 
all Archer Clifton’s faults into virtues.’’ At this per- 
sonal reply, Catherine’s eyes fell. - 

More and more freely did Mrs. Clifton talk to Kate of 
her son, his peculiarities, and the best way to meet 
them. 
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“You know, the Apostle, in order to win proselytes, 
made himself all things to all men. Archer is proud, 
and my dear girl must raise herself a little out of that 
humility of manner which is very distasteful to the 
haughty, except when exhibited toward themselves, 
when it naturally becomes very acceptable.’’ 

All at once it struck Kate that Mrs. Clifton might 
be the victim of a mistake, under the impression that 
some understanding or engagement existed between 
herself and Major Clifton, and that her own silence 
and seeming acquiescence had served to confirm this 
error. She felt that she must undeceive Mrs, Clifton 
immediately. When they sat together at the work- 
table, before the evening fire, and the lady spoke of 
her son, saying, among other things: 

“The most unhappy trait in his character is his ten- 
dency to suspicion. Be straightforward with him, 
Catherine; never have a secret from him; be perfectly 
frank with him. Even that course may not always 
save you from sorrow by his besetting sin; when it does 
not, Catherine, there. is nothing left for you but 
patience and trust. On Archer’s behalf, I expect a 
great deal of you, like all mothers-in-law, I suppose.’’ 

Catherine’s face was bent over her work. Gather- 
ing a false impression from her continued silence, Mrs. 
Clifton said: 

“Do I hope too much from you, Kate, my leve?’’ 

Catherine controlled her emotion, looked up and 
replied: 

‘‘No, dear Mrs. Clifton, you do not demand too 
much of me. As far as the grace of God aids me, I 
will serve Major Clifton with the affection and fidelity 
of a sister, but I have not the smallest reason to sup- 
pose that he will ever admit me to a friendship suffi- 
ciently intimate to affect his character and conduct.”’ 

**My dear Kate, Archer’s wife will be his companion 
and counselor—he never would be happy with a mere 
housekeeper or parlorornament. He will prize my dear 
Catherine’s clear, strong mind and proud heart—she will 
be admitted to his closest thoughts, do you doubt it?’’ 

. > 
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‘‘Oh, madam, you do not comprehend me. Indeed 
you are in error if you suppose ’’ Kate stopped 
short and burst into tears. 

‘“Come, Kate, stop all this blushing and weeping. 
Let us be confidential, you and I, as mother and 
daughter should be. Am I not a mother to you?” 

“‘Oh, yes! yes!’’ said Catherine, taking her hand, 
and covering it with kisses. -‘*You are indeed likea 
mother to me, if | were only worthy to be your daugh- 
ter! lI love and honor you more than ever a mother 
was loved before, I do believe!’’ 

‘*Then let there be no reserve between us, dear Kate. 
Let us be open with each other, as parent and child, 
whose loves, and hopes, and wishes are the same. I 
have been plain with you, gradually unfolding your 
future, not to alarm your shyness. I have longed for 
this confidence, and-I have courted it by my own 
frankness; but Catherine has shown me only reserve 
and blushes. Will she be more confiding now?” 

**Alas, dearest lady, what can I say but that you are 
sadly mistaken; oh, yes, indeed,’’ replied Kate, almost ~ 
weeping again. : 

“TI am not mistaken in supposing that Catherine 
loves my son. I am not mistaken in knowing that the 
fact gives me more happiness than anything els 
the world. Yet I would like to hear Kate admit it.”’~ 


‘“Well, dearest lady, if it will give you any pleasure 
. _ 


to hear it, I must not withhold the confession—y ee 
do love. your son—so much—so much—that it will 
make me an old maid.”’ Wied 
Mrs. Clifton laughed, a little, low, jolly laugh—(the ‘ 
lady very seldom laughed)—and replied: 
‘‘That were a strange effect of love, Catherine; but 
trust me, it will not be so with Archer’s consent.’’ 
‘‘Dear Mrs. Clifton, forgive me for saying again, 
you are very much mistaken—never, never in his life, 
has Major Clifton bestowed upon me one word, or 
look, that might be misconstrued by the vainest 
woman into a preference!” eet fee 
“Well, Kate! I know that! But I know that he will 
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do so. For he loves you, Catherine, and has loved you 
from the first hour he ever saw you. And it is just as 
certain that you wiil be his wife. So, dearest, let 
there be no more reserve between us—consider this 
Marriage sure, as it really is—and let me talk freely, 
for my time and opportunity is short.’’ 

Catherine raised her eyes to the sallow—almost 
eadaverous face of the lady, and a conviction of the 
truth and reality of what she predicted, forced itself 
upon her, with a sharp pang. 

*‘Now, dear Catherine, I did not ask you for that 
troubled look! Wil’. your heart ache because a dry 
leaf drops in the autumn. But, dear child, I allude 
to this coming event—to explain why I wish to use 
these days in making you as conversant witn the 
idiosyncrasies of your future companion, as only years 
of married life could do, and to prevent years, per- 
haps, of misunderstanding and sorrow. There is 
something dreadful in the discovery of unsuspected 
faults, after marriage—and something very mournful 
in the disappointment of the trusting affection. But 
if the worst is known before marriage, the man and 
the woman may consider well whether they have the 
strength of heart to conquer their own faults, and bear 
with those of their companion. That you would do 


all this for your husband, Kate, I am convinced.’’ 


The lady here released Catherine, and desired her to 


_ ring for the servants to come in to prayers. 


Catherine, as had been her custom for several weeks 
past, conducted the evening devotions, 

When prayers were over, and the servants dis- 
missed, Catherine attended Mrs. Clifton to her cham- 
ber, and assisted her with affectionate care until she 
had retired to bed. Then, after receiving the lady’s 
parting kiss, she hastened into her own chamber, 
threw herself upon the bed, and gave way to a long- 
pent burst of sorrow. Within the last three years 
Catherine had seen much sickness, death, and bereave-. 
ment—one after another of her associates or relations 
had faded and fallen, and her life had taken a somber 
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hue. But that this beloved friend, this kind benefac- 
tress, this more than mother, sister, should pass away 
from the earth! Oh! it threw a shadow and a chill 
over all the future. Then the identity of the love she 
bore mother and son together forced itself upon her 
heart. She felt that a union with the son could not give 
her perfect content unless the mother were there to 
share her love. And oh! came the agonizing question, 
how could she ever bear to lose the light and strength, 
imparted daily, from that dear face, the very image of 
Clifton’s own, except that it was sweeter, holier, and 
never harsh. The sense of sorrow was so sharp, so 
agonizing, that the girl could have thrown herself 
upon the floor—could have wrestled with Heaven, in 
wild prayer, that this life might be saved. But Cath- 
erine was habitually self-restrained, and she bore this 
mental anguish as she would have endured severe 
physical pain—in silence. Then prayer brought 
comfort. 

And she met the lady in the morning with a cheer- 
ful countenance, And they spent the day as usual. 

Though Mrs. Clifton failed visibly day by day, she 
still continued her rides around the farm, and her 
general supervision of the household and of agricul- 
tural affairs, and her instructions to Catherine. 
Indeed, while flesh and blood wasted away, her nerv- 
ous energy seemed unimpaired, and her cheerfulness 
was undiminished. She talked of her approaching 
departure as calmly and pleasantly as she would have 
talked of going to Richmond, 

The serenity and cheerfulness of the lady affected 
Catherine very beneficially—'‘familiarizing’’ to her 
feelings the future, immortal life. Catherine endeav- 
ored to persuade her to have a physician. 

‘*“Why, so I would, Kate, but when all the frame is 
wearing out together very quietly, why call in a doc- 
tor to disturb the harmony of natural decay? Why 
not fade and fall easily, as all nature does?” 

Catherine suggested writing Major Clifton to hasten 
home, 
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“Why, because I am going the common road, 
should others be hurried? No—Archer set out fora 
twelve months’ tour; let him complete it. I shall live 
till then, and longer. I shall live to meet Archer, 
and to see you married, Catherine—and to leave you 
willing to survive me and be happy without me. Shall 
I not be happier still?’’ 

In sweet mutual confidence, and in patient hope, the 
summer passed, and autumn arrived in glory, 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE RETURN 


Notwithstanding all her habitual calmness and 
cheerful patience, Mrs, Clifton began to grow uneasy 
at her son’s protracted stay. He had been absent a 
year anda month. And even now, instead of setting 
out on his return, he only wrote of coming home soon. 
At length the glad tidings came, a letter from the 
mid-ocean. He was hastening home, and might now 
be expected at any hour. The news contained in his 
letter excited the invalid so much upon the evening 
of its reception, that she passed a sleepless night, and 
rose the next morning weaker than she had ever been 
before; so weak, indeed, that she was obliged, in com- 
ing down-stairs, to lean on the arms of Catherine and 
her maid for support. And when she reached the 
parlor, she was compelled to recline in an easy-chair, 
propped up by pillows, and with her feet supported 
by afoot-cushion. But her cheerfulness was undimin- 
ished. She gave many directions. Lastly she called 
Catherine to her side. Catherine did not appear to 
the best advantage, her chestnut hair divided simply 
above her forehead, rippling in tiny wavelets around 
her broad temples, and gathered into a twist behind. 
This plainness of style did not become her strongly 
marked features. And the lady saw it, and lifting her 
hand, disengaged a portion of her tresses from the 
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comb, and let them fall, turning into natural ringlets 
down her cheeks, saying: 

‘‘There, Catherine, when hair curls naturally and 
voluntarily, it is certain that the face it belongs to 
requires itso. Why don’t you always wear your hair 
so? Itis much prettier.’’ 

‘**Because I never thought it of any importance how 
my hair was fixed, so that it looked neat. But I will 
wear it this way, if it pleases you.’ 

“Tt does. None but a classic face can bear that . 
attic simplicity. There now, look in the mirror, my 
little Oliver Cromwell, your face is much more 
womanly than before.’’ : 

Catherine found it so. The soft, bright, drooping 
curls shaded and. rounded her large, square forehead 
into beautiful proportion to her other features, 
and softened the expression of the whole. No girl 
but is pleased to see herself improved in beauty, and 
it was with a bright blush, half of pleasure, half of 
modesty, that the maiden returned to the lady’s side. 

‘‘Now, dear Kate, you must leave off that dingy ging- 
ham, and wear white wrappers in the morning. You 
have two white cambric dresses, without ornament; 
they will do for morning dresses. Do me the kind- 
ness to wearthem. Nay, now, Catherine, my dear, no 
hesitation, I will have it so. Go at once and put on 
one of them,’* 

Kate complied, and in a short time returned to the 
parlor—by this change in the style of her toilet almost 
transfigured, yet without the loss of her noble cha 
teristics. One thought troubled the maiden—what 
would Clifton think of this? Would he suspect that 
she had dressed for his eyes? The consciousness of 
this truth suffused with blushes the cheeks of the 
ingenuous girl, and heightened all her beauty. 

A little after one o’clock, the carriage that had been 
sent to L to meet the stage, returned and drove 
up to the door. And Archer Clifton alighted from it, 
.and hastened joyfully into the house. Mrs. Cliften 
arose to meet him, but, overpowered by agitation and 
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weakness, she sank back into her seat. Her son was 
before her in an instant, and had clasped her in his 
arms, and pressed her to his breast, and kissed her 
fondly many times, and sat her back in her chair to 
feast his eyes upon her beloved face and form, before 
he noticed how cadaverous, how deathlike, she looked. 
He turned upon Kate a glance of mingled inquiry and 
reproach. 

“You find me in poor health, Archer; but not worse, 
my son, than what might have been expected.’’ 

““My dearest mother,’’ he began, but his voice 


choked, and to conceal the emotion he could not 


entirely suppress, he turned to Catherine and gave her 
a brother’s greeting in silence. The suspicions excited 
by Mrs. Georgia rose darkly in his mind, but were 
repressed again instantly. 

*“Dearest Archer, I am not usually so ill as I seem 
to-day. I have never been confined to my bed, or 


even my chair yet. The joy of looking for you has 


prevented my taking the usual quantity of sleep. I 
shall be much better to-morrow. When you are rested, 
your room is quite ready for you. Catherine, my love, 
will you go and direct them to serve dinner?’’ 
Catherine left the room and gave the necessary com- 
mands. Then she ordered a boy to take Major Clif- 
ton’s baggage up into his chamber, and went up-stairs 
to show him where to put it. Major Clifton, in look- 
ing upon his mother’s wasted form, lost all self-com- 
mand, and saying hastily that he thought he would 
change his traveling dress at once, hurried out of the 
room to give vent to a passionate sorrow. Heran 
up-stairs, but paused upon the first landing. Cather- 
ine, in leaving his room, found him leaning upon the 
balustrades, with his face buried in his hands, weep- 
ing convulsively. To women, there is something 


really appalling ina man’s tears. We look upon them 


- 
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with awe—with something like the feeling with which 
Mary and Martha must have witnessed the Saviour’s 
tears. Catherine would have crept by and slipped 
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down-stairs quietly, but he stood up and seized her 
hand, and drew her toward him, exclaiming: 

‘*Stop, Catherine! You have seen my weakness! 
Now, tell me why you did not write to me of this? 
Cruel and selfish girl! were you so intent upon your 
own projects, that you could not find time to indite a 
line to let me know that my mother was dying?”’ 

Another burst of weeping prevented his hearing 
Catherine’s gentle explanation. And Kate was not 
anxious to exculpate herself from an unjust charge; 
indeed, after once giving her little, meek explanation, 
she never thought of it again—she only thought of his 
agony of regret, and only wished to soothe it. He 
still held her wrist, unconsciously straining it in the 
strength of his emotion, until it pained her severely. 
But she did not care for that, she did not even feel it; 
she only cared to see him weep so convulsively, and 
losing all self-consciousness, and with it all reserve, she 
threw her arm around him, and dropping her head 
against him most tenderly, most lovingly, she said: 

“‘Oh, do not grieve so! See how calm and cheerful 
she is! Try to emulate her calmness!’’ 

‘*T loved her, Kate! I loved her more than ever son 
loved mother before! I loved her more even than I 
ever loved you, Kate!”’ 

This was Clifton’s first declaration to Catherine, and 
a strange time, place, and circumstance. ‘I loved 
her more than I ever loved you, Kate!”’ 

But it did not seem strange to Catherine. It seemed 
perfectly natural. It did not startle her. = 

“*T know you do. Don’t you know that I would will- 
ingly. give my life for hers, if I could restore her, in 
health, to your affections?” 

“‘And yet you did not even write to let me know she 
was ill! It was bitterly wrong.’’ 

‘“‘T told you, but you did not hear me, that she would 
not permit me to write; she did not wish to give you 
pain, or to interfere with your arrangements for the 
year.’’ 

“Catherine, that does not excuse you! Could not 
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your own heart have teld you how precious, how 
inestimable to me would ’.ave been every hour of her 
company? Could you not have written to me 
secretly?’’ 

**] never did anything secretly in my life. Besides, 
I could not have had a secret from her, so open, so 
noble as she is. No, I proposed to write for you to 
come home, | entreated pcrmission to do so. I would 
not have deceived hex for the worild,’’ 

“Then I have been unkind to you, but you will 
pardon me when you see how thoroughly weakened 
and unmanned I am!’’ 

_ The gust of sorrow was over, and Kate, with sudden 
self-recollection, withdrew herself from him, and has- 
tened down-stairs, and the thought of her transient self- 
forgetfulness rendered the girl even shyer than ever. 

And when he entered tc parlor, an hour after, no 
one would have suspected from his animated face the 
existence of thesorrow that lay subdued at the bottom 
of his heart. 

After dinner Catherine thought it best to leave the 
mother and son alone to enjoy more fully their reunion. 

‘‘How pretty and ladylike Catherine is growing,’’ 
said Major Clifton, looking after her, addressing his 
mother. 

“Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Clifton, ‘‘ladylike. Kate will 
never be pretty; but if she be ‘blessed to her mind,’ 
she will be more; she will be handsome..’’ 

After spending a long afternoon with his mother, 
Major Clifton went over to White Cliffs, to pay his 
respects to Mrs. Georgia. Most happily for all con- 
cerned, Georgia had just left home for a visit of some 
weeks in Richmond. He returned and spent the eve- 
ning with the ladies at Hardbargain. 

The next morning found Mrs. Clifton very much 
better—and in the evening she rode out, accompanied 
by Major Clifton and Catherine. Mrs. Clifton’s cheer- 
fulness.infected all the party. Her decline was so 
gradual that she never took to her bed—but when 
weakest, sat in the easy-chair, often with a little light 
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knitting in her hands, while she conversed with Cath- 
erine and Major Clifton, or listened while one of them 
read, or both sang. There never were more pleasant, 
serene days, than these of the invalid’s gentle decay. 
It was genial, pensive autumn; the fall of the leaf 
without the house, and the fall of the leaf within. 

Catherine was now the housekeeper. She had so 
gradually slidden into this office that she scarcely knew 
at what time its whole burden had accumulated upon 
her. One morning, while Catherine was in the store- 
room giving out meal and bacon to the negroes, Mrs. 
Clifton and Major Clifton occupied the parlor alone. 
He had been reading to her, but she had dropped her 
knitting, and was sitting back with alook of weariness, 

The lady was silent fora little while. After some 
little thought, she raised her eyes until they met his 
own, and, looking at him full in the face, she asked: 

‘*‘When are you goings to marry Catherine, Archer?”’ 

Major Clifton started violently, and looked at the 
lady in silent astonishment. 

‘‘Nay, pray answer me—my question is an earnest 
one.”’ 

‘“My dear madam, you have taken me by surprise!’”’ 

“You did not open the subject to me, therefore, 
feeling more anxious upon that affair than any other 
on earth, I am forced to broach it to you. But you 
have not answered my question yet.’” 

‘“Dear madam—what—exactly—was it?’’ 

‘*When are you going to marry Catherine?”’ 

‘“‘Upon my honor, I have no intention of marrying 
Catherine; nor have I ever given her reason to suppose 
SO." 

‘‘T had hoped otherwise,’’ said the lady, relapsing 
into silence, while Major Clifton subsided into painful 
thought. Again the dark suspicions insinuated by 
Mrs. Georgia arose in his mind, and he said indig- 
nantly to himself: ‘‘It is not true! I can never 
believe her to be an zntriguante. Georgia is mistaken 
—Georgia’s grateful interest in my welfare leads her 
to unjust suspicions of others. Kate is noble-hearted 
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—Kate is true—is truth itself. It would be misery to 
believe otherwise.”’ 

Mrs. Clifton interrupted his self-communion, by 
saying: 

“Weil, Archer, since you have no intention of 
marrying Catherine, you can have no reasonable 
ground of objection to her union with another?’’ 

He looked up in surprise, but soon the startled 
expression subsided into calmness, and he replied 
« 7olly: 

‘Catherine’s union with another involves an impos- 
sibility.’’ 

“I know you feel perfectly secure of this sweet girl, 
and that is the reason why you take things so coolly 
and listen to your pride. Itis not as youthink. You 
are not forever secure of Catherine. If you hesitate 
between your pride and love, she will naturally arrive 
at the conclusion that many a generous-hearted woman 
has come to before her, and say to herself, ‘Well, 1 
cannot be happy myself, but I can make some one else 
happy,’ and being scorned by one she loves, give her- 
self away to one who loves her.”’ 

Major Clifton started to his feet, with all the dark 
side of his character uppermost, exclaiming: 

*‘T would stop such a marriage at the altar! Cath- 
erine is mine, or nobody’s. She could not repel my 
claim.’” 

*“{Archer, do not excite yourself orme. I amina 
dying state.” 

**Dear madam, forgive me; but why introduce this 
subject? Ihave had conflict enough in my own bosom 
about it. I love her jealously, fiercely; but there are 
objections and difficulties. There is time enough. 
Kate is very young yet.’’ 

“But you are not very young, Archer.’’ 
“T know it, dearmadam. I havearrivedat that age 
at which men .do not make imprudent marriages for 

love.”’ 

“But when they too often make unhappy marriages 
ef convenience. Dear Archer, it is a false and sinful 
_ 16 Clifton 
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principle that keeps you and Catherine apart. Will 
you spoil two lives by your pride? Your hesitation 
between inclination and prejudice weakens you and 
destroys her.’’ 

‘*Well, I suppose they are prejudices, but just think 
of the horror of having Carl Kavanagh for a brother- 
in-law, and being called ‘uncle’ by his ragged prog- 
eny!’’ 

‘‘Oh, Archer, your inhumanity shocks me.”’ 

‘‘Don’t you see besides, if I should marry Catherine, 
and introduce her into society, the first question would 
be, ‘Who is she?’ and the answer, ‘The sister of one 
of his farm laborers,’ would expose us to contempt.’’ 

‘Archer! Archer! can it be that you weigh these 
falsities with the deep realities of life?’’ 

‘It is a deplorable thing, indeed, that a girl of such 
noble nature should-come of such ignoble parentage.’’ 

‘‘No! itisa congratulatory thing! Archer, you will 
find more moral worth, more mental worth, among 
the so-called lower classes than among the higher. 
Look at some of their brows, of Shakespearian height 
and breadth. And I tell you, with all their disadvan. 
tages, the lower classes will give to our republic the 
greatest of her future great men.’’”* 

Major Clifton remained in deep thought for awhile, 
and then taking the hand of the lady, said: 

‘*My dear mother, the objections I have advanced 
have arisen in my mind, from time to time, giving 
me much pain. I wished to hold them up before 
myself, as I have just done, in order to see what they 
really consisted of. I have seen them in their ugliest | 
light, and they will not deter me from taking to my 
heart the girl I love. Ihave weighed them. I will 
marry her. I will goand tell hersonow. And the 
ceremony shall be performed whenever you think 
proper.’”’ 

‘*Whenever Kate thinks proper, my dear Archer,’’ 
replied the lady, smiling. 


~ *The history of most prominent men of the day verifies the 
prediction. z 
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A servant entered and delivered a note to Major 
Clifton from Mrs. Georgia, announcing her return to 
White Cliffs, and begging the company of Major Clif- 
ton to tea that evening. 


CHAPTER XXX 
BETROTHAL 


Major Clifton held the note between his finger and 
thumb, in a fit of abstraction, a pleasant smile dwelt 
on his face. 

‘“Well, are you not going to answer?’’ asked Mrs. 
Clifton, adding, ‘‘The servant waits.’’ 

**Oh! answer it! yes! what is it about?’’ he exclaimed. 
Then he arose, and penned a hasty excuse. ‘‘No, I 
cannot leave home thisevening. I wish to have a 
good, confidential talk with my little Kate. How 
much have I to say to her, how much to draw from 
her, if Ican. What a prison delivery of thought and 
emotion it must be on both sides, if I can get her to 
talk! But she is so shy, except whcn under some 
strong, disinterested feeling for another. Move her 
sympathies, and she forgets herself and loses all 
reserve,”’ 

“Yes, very, very shy, to you. Kate’s heart and 
brain are sealed volumes to you. It will require the 
easy intimacy of long companionship to find out all her 
excellencies. Her husband will love and esteem her 
far more dearly and highly than ever lover has done— 
but hush, here she comes.’’ 

Catherine entered from her morning’s household 
duties, with her little basket of kcys hanging on her 
arm. 

““Come hither, dear Kate,’’ said Major Clifton, hold- 
ing out his hand. Catherine quietly went to his side. 
He encircled her waist with his arm, and holding both 
her hands captive in his own, looked fondly in her 
face till she dropped her eyes in confusion, then he 
said: ‘*Dear Kate, my mother, who loves you almost 
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as much as I do, wants to know when you will make 
us both happy by becoming my wife and her daughter. ”’ 

He paused for an answer, never removing his eyes 
from their gaze upon her glowing cheek. 

‘Yes, I am very anxious to know,”’ said Mrs. Clif- 
ton, and she also paused for a reply. 

Catherine, in extreme confusion, glanced from one 
to the other, finally dropped her eyes again. 

‘‘Come, dearest Kate, it is but a word—some day in 
the week whispered very low,’’ said Major Clifton, in 
her ear. 

‘*Yes, let it be soon. My time is short, Kate, and 
I wish to bless your marriage.’’ 

‘*Come, Kate, if you cannot speak, give me one of 
your short, quick nods. Come, this is Saturday—shall 
we be married to-morrow?’’ Catherine, whose heart 
had been filling all this time, now burst into tears. 
He drew her head upon his shoulder, where she 
sobbed awhile, until he stooped and whispered: 
‘‘Dear Catherine, try to calm yourself—do you not see 
how you excite our mother? Go to her, and both 
together arrange all these matters as mother and daugh- 
ter should. She will let me know the result,’’ and 
tenderly withdrawing his arm, he stood her beside 
Mrs. Clifton’s easy-chair, and arose and took his hat 
and left the room. Kate sank down by the side of 
Mrs. Clifton, and dropping her head upon the lady’s 
lap, wept afresh. The gentle invalid put her hands 
upon the maiden’s shoulders caressingly, but did not 
seek to arrest the current of her emotion. 

The fit of emotion exhausted itself, and she lifted up 
her face, wiped her eyes, and said: 

**Lady ” 

**Call me mother, Kate.’’ 

**Mother! dearest mother! do you think he mistook 
me?” 

‘*How, Kate?” 


““T couldn’t speak! Indeed, indeed I could not. — 


But I want you to tell him, mother, how grateful I am, 
and how happy! Tell him, for lnever carn how much 
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ani how long I have loved him. My heart has been 
single to him ever since I first knew him. I will try 
to make him a good wife—indeed, indeed I will. And 
where my weakness or my ignorance fails, I will pray 
to Heaven daily for more strength and light. Oh, I 
know what a sacrifice of pride and prejudice he has 
made for love of me—tell him so, mother, and tell 
him——’’ 

““He has made no sacrifice. And if he had, you are 
worth it all, all—his wealth, rank, position, pride, and 
all! Be true to yourself.”’ 

“What can I bring him but my love and my duty— 
all my love and all my duty?’’ 

“And do you undervalue these, Kate? Why, they 
are the treasures of treasures. And you would judge 
them so in another’s case. I amso anxious to see you 
the wife of Archer. And I wish to enjoy that pleasure 
as long as I can—when shall it be?’’ 

““Mother, you and he have made me what I am— 
now what can I do but give back myself and life to 
you? Dearest mother, fix it as you will, I shall be 
happy any way.”’ 

“Thursday, Kate.’’ 

“Yes, Thursday, dear mother.’’ 

The lady then embraced and dismissed her, and 
settled herself back in her chair to take a necessary 
nap. 

Catherine left the parlor in that half-blissful, half- 
fearful trance that falls upon one when the great life’s 

desire and hope is about to be realized—happy beyond 
measure, but somewhat incredulous that this could be 
really fact. Major Clifton was standing within the 
open front door, looking out upon the glorious autumn 
landscape and the changing foliage of the trees. But 
he turned to Catherine, with a buoyant smile and 
‘step, and led her out upon the piazza. The habitu- 
ally grave Archer Clifton was almost gay. He was in 
_ that happy state of mind that all will recognize who 
have ever had a severe, long-standing moral conflict 
brought to end, in which the reason, conscience, 
1. 
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and heart are all satisfied. A fine, vigorous, health- 
ful joyousness had taken the place of all reserve. So 
great and happy was this change that Catherine felt 
no more the strange, shy fear of him that had ever 
placed her at such disadvantage in his presence. He 
led her to a shaded seat at the end of a piazza, where 
there were no intruders. And there he poured out 
the long-hoarded mysteries of his heart, until succes- 
sively the sun went down, and the stars came out. 
And still he talked, not even heeding the approach of 
a servant, until Henny’s voice was heard, asking Miss 
Kate to come and give out tea and sugar for supper. 
Then he arose, and half unmindful of the presence of 
the maid, he said: 

‘“This is very sweet, dear Kate, very, very sweet— 
to be able to say to you everything without reserve. 
When will you show me your heart?’’ 

The next day Major Clifton rode over to White Cliffs. 

The beauty received him with unrestrained joy; but 
in the conversation, reverted to what she called ‘‘The 
intrigues of that low-born manceuvrer, Miss Kav- 
anagh,’’ 

It gave Major Clifton great pain to hear Catherine 
traduced, but he believed Mrs, Georgia to be perfectly 
sincere in her opinion, and only the victim of a pie: 
take. He told the lady so, adding: 

‘‘ITam about to give Miss Kavanagh the igheat 
proof of confidence that one being can give another. 
Iam about to take her for my ‘life’s bosom friend. 
We shall be married in five days.’’ 

Had a bullet sped through her heart, she could not 
have given a morc agonized bound. Then she struck 
both hands to her temples, started hastily half across 
the floor, paused, and suddenly cried out: 

‘*You shall not do it! By my soul, you shall not do 
it! You never, never shall become the dupe of that 
woman! I have entered the lists with her. I mean, 
that to save you, 1 have done so, and before I leave 
them I will prove her false and treacherous.’’ 


Major Clifton gazed upon her in wonder, The 
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strong emotion that she had exhibited imposed upon 
’ him, for there was no doubting its reality; and far 
' from suspecting its cause, an unhallowed passion for 
himself, he ascribed it solely to her strong conviction 
of Catherine’s unworthiness, and to her disinterested 
regard for his own welfare. And when she came and 
threw herself upon the sofa beside him, and besought, 
with all the eloquence that passion and the demon 
could lend her, that he would pause and not hurry on 
to his ruin, his confidence in Catherine’s integrity 
was shaken to the foundation. If love has the 
divine power of transfiguring its object until faults 
are excellencies, suspicion possesses the demoniac 
faculty of deforming its victim until virtues seem 
vices, and under its influence the highest and best 
gifts of the maiden, her intellect, virtues, and graces 
were turned against her; her talent seemed intriguing 
art; her meekness and humility became meanness and 
sycophancy; her piety, hypocrisy. 

It was well that on his return he met Catherine only 
in his mother’s presence, where deep regard for the 
lady constrained him into something like forbear- 
ance; though even then his moody manner excited 
some uneasiness in the bosoms of the two ladies. 
When Catherine left the room to order dinner,the con- 
versation that ensued tended to strengthen his newly- 
revived suspicions. Mrs. Clifton told him, that with 
his consent she would like to leave the farm of Hard- 
bargain to Catherine, as a testimony of her esteem 
and affection. 

**For you know, my dear Archer, that the estate of 
White Cliffs being entailed—if you should die before 
her, and without male children—Catherine and her 
daughters, if she should have-any, would be left 
homeless, But if I leave her this farm of Hardbar- 
gain, it can make no difference to you during your life, 
and if Catherine happen to survive you, it will secure 
her a home. What do you think of this plan, Archer?’ 

“T have not the least right to object, my dear 
mother.” at 
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‘“You have the right of nature, Archer. I see you — 
dislike this arrangement; therefore it shall not be 
made.’’ 

‘‘Believe me, I have not the slightest fault to find 
with this plan; neither does it take me by surprise, I 
have been prepared for it months since. Mrs. 
Georgia Clifton informed me that such was your inten- 
tien, ?; 

‘Is it possible? How could Georgia have known 
anything about it? But I suppose she has heard me 
drop words to that effect. May I hope, then, that this 
purpose meets your approbation, Archer?”’ 

‘““Certainly, madam, it can make no material differ- 
ence, if Kate is to be my wife. And, if she were not 
to be so, I should be quite as well pleased.’’ 

Unconscious ofthe double meaning of his words, 
the lady then inquired into the cause of his gloom. 

‘*The reaction, perhaps, of yesterday’s joy; a mere 
depression of spirits, which a brisk gallop will throw 
off,”’ 

‘‘Archer, you can do me a service at the same time, 
if you will go to L and bring Mr. White, the law- ~ 
yer, to draw up my will.” 

A spasm of pain passed over the handsome counte- 
_nance of Major Clifton, and he said: ‘ 

**T will do anything you please, dearest mother; but 
surely there is no necessity for haste in this matter.”’ q 
“Archer, there is. My mind will be easier. And 


bring with you a clergyman. I wish to receive the 
holy communion.’ ; 
Major Clifton made no farther objection, and in halt (4 
an hour he found himself on his way to L——. Mrs, 
Clifton summoned Kate. When the girl entered, she 
found the lady on the verge of fainting from over- 
exertion and extreme weakness. Catherine grew pale, 
her hands trembled as she poured out and adminis- 
tered a restorative. Somewhat revived by thecordial, 
Mrs. Clifton said: 7 
‘Kate, write two notes, one to Mrs. Georgia Clif-— 
ton, and one to your brother Carl, asking each of then 
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to come here this evening to witness a deed—or rather 
two of them, my dear Kate—the signing of my last 
will and testament, and the solemnization of your 
marriage—for both must be hastened, Kate. My dear 
child, take your pen and write at once.” 

Extremely agitated, Catherine found the writing 
materials and penned the two notes; but when she 
had finished them, in the abstraction of her great grief, 
she misdirected them—and sent the note intended for 
Mrs. Georgia to Carl Kavanagh, and that intended for 
Carl to Mrs. Georgia. When she had dispatched these 
notes by different messengers, and returned to the 
parlor, Mrs. Clifton said: 

““Call Henny, my dear Kate, and let her assist you 
in getting me up-stairs. It has come at last, Kate.”’ 

Almost dismayed by sorrow, Catherine rung the 
bell that brought the servants into the room. And 
between them they raised the lady to her feet. Mrs. 
Clifton took a long look around the room, as though 
she were taking a last leave of every dear, familiar 
object in it; and then suffered herself to be supported 
up to her chamber, 

* * ue * * * * * 


Mrs. Georgia Clifton was pacing her chamber floor, 
in all the distraction of excited evil passions, racking 
her brain for an expedient to ruin her rival and break 
off the impending marriage, when the ‘‘spirits that 
tend on mortal thoughts,’’ furnished her with one. A 
messenger entered and handed her a sealed envelope, 
directed in the handwriting of Catherine Kavanagh. 
She opened it in surprise, curiosity, and even in some 
degree of vague, guilty fear, and found within the 
misdirected note of Kate to Carl. It read simply as 
follows: 


**Drar Caru:—Mrs. Clifton is almost dying. She 
says you must come to the house this afternoon, at 
four o’clock, to meet a lawyer and aclergyman, and 
with Mrs. Georgia Clifton, to witness the signing of 
her last will, and also my marriage. Do not keep 
her waiting. CATHERINE, "' 


Bees 
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This note contained no expression of esteem or 
affection for the invalid, or regret at her approaching 
death. No! for Catherine’s veneration and sorrow 
were too earnest, too real, to be a matter of wordy 
formula. But in the evil heart of Georgia this sim- 
plicity was turned against the girl. And her first 
idea, revealed in her smile of satisfaction, was to show 
this mis-sent note to Archer Clifton, and bid him look 
and see with what perfect coolness and indifference 
the writer could announce the approaching demise of 
her benefactress. But while this thought was revolv- 
ing in her mind, Satan suggested a surer plan—a 
deadly stratagem. And at this inspiration of the 
fiend, the dark face of the baleful woman lighted up 
with demoniac joy. She seized the note again, and 
rushed to the window, and scanned the handwriting. 
Georgia inherited all the imitative talent of her father, 
the portrait painter. Catherine’s handwriting was 
unique; small, square letters, with heavy strokes, a 
chirography peculiar to herself, yet easily imitated. 
Mrs. Georgia copied a few selected words—compared 
them with the originals, and was satisfied with her 
work. Next she wished to procure note paper exactly 
like it. Catherine’s note was written upon neutral 
tinted paper, that had been given her by Major Clif, 
ton. Mrs. Georgia recognized it as some that had 
belonged to him. She thought there might possibly 
be a few stray sheets in the writing-table of the 
library. She went thither, and after diligent search 
found a single sheet. This she took with her, and 
returned to her chamber, locked herself in, and sat 
down to her fiendish task. Perfectly imitating the 
handwriting of Catherine, she forged the following 
letter: 


‘*DrarEST Caru:—My long slavery is almost over. 
The old woman is at her last gasp, and wants you to 
come over this afternoon at four o’clock, to witness 
her will and my marriage. You see I have succeeded _ 
in catching the aristocrat, andin wheedling his mother ~ 
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into giving me Hardbargain, in my sole right. Am 
I not a triumphant diplomatist? When she is dead, 
and I am married, and mistress of White Cliffs and of 
' Hardbargain, as I shall probably reside at the princi- 
pal seat, I intend to let you this farm, on the easiest 
terms. Never fear Major Clifton’s interference. 
You know I know how to manage him. 
**CATHERINE, ”’ 


When she had completed her demon-work, Georgia 
carefully examined it. It satisfied her. She smiled 
and muttered—‘‘Any one who ever saw Catherine’s 
queer handwriting, would feel safe in swearing this to 
be hers,’’ Then she folded it in the form of the 
other note, and placed it in the original envelope—and 
threw it, broken-sealed as it was, upon the table, 
exclaiming—*‘ There !— 


** «T have set my life upon a cast, 
And will abide the hazard of tbe die,’ ” 


* % + * * % * 


In the meanwhile, Catherine watched by the bed- 
side of Mrs. Clifton, awaiting the return of Major 
Clifton, with the clergyman and the attorney. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the party 
arrived. The professional gentlemen remained in the 
parlor, while Major Clifton went up into the chamber 
of his mother. As he approached her bed, and per- 
ceived the fearful change a few hours had wrought in 
her appearance, and recognized the sure approach of 
death, he was so shocked, so overwhelmed with sor- 
row, that it was with the utmost difficulty he could 
sustain his self-command. 

She held out to him her wasted hand, saying, 
quietly: 

““My dear Archer, I wish to have the marriage 
ceremony between you and Kate performed this after- 
noon.’’ 

“Certainly, it shall be as you desire,’’ repressing a 
great groan—but desirous, above all things, to gratify 
that dying parent. ‘‘Shall it be now, mother?’’ 


“ 
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**Not just yet—I want the holiest things left for the 
last—I want the will drawn up, witnessed, signed, 
and sealed first; then the marriage ceremony, and last, 
I wish to receive the holy communion—after which, I 
shall be ready to depart.’’ 

‘*Mother—the minister and the lawyer are below 
stairs; they will remain over to-night. Do not disturb 
yourself.” 

‘*‘My good Archer, I made Catherine write to Carl 
Kavanagh and to Mrs. Georgia to come to see me this 
afternoon, they have not yet arrived. Please send 
again for them.”’ 

Archer Clifton bent and kissed his mother’s fore- 
head. In the hall he saw Carl Kavanagh, hat in hand, 
waiting, 

Carl immediately advanced and said: 

‘‘Ah! Major Clifton, I am waiting here to see my 
sister to return to her this note, sent me by mistake. 
Perhaps you can explain it,’’ he handed Archer Clif- 
ton the inis-sent note of Catherine to Georgia. 

Major Clifton understood the mistake, retained the 
note, and replied: 

‘*Catherine wrote two notes, summoning yourself 
and Mrs. Georgia Clifton to Hardbargain, this after- 
noon, She placed them in envelopes, and in her 
haste misdirected them—that is all. Pray remain 
here, while I ride over and bring Mrs. Georgia.’’ 

Carl Kavanagh sat down in the hall, and Major Clif- 
ton mounted a fresh horse, and galloped over to White 
Cliffs. Dismounting at the gate, he threw the reins 
to a servant, and, entering the house, sent a message 
to Mrs. Georgia. 

The servant returned, and, requesting Major Clifton . 
to follow, led the way to Mrs. Georgia’s own room, 
opened the door, announced the visitor, and 
retired. 

Archer entered the room, and found the lady seated 
at her work-table, but looking pale and anxious. By 
her work-box lay the envelope of Kate’s true note with 
the forged note in it. : 
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**Ah!’’ said Major Clifton, after greeting her, ‘‘I see 
that you have received Kate’s note.”’ 

*“Yes—one that was never intended for my eyes, but 
of those of a fellow conspirator.’’ 

*‘Conspirator, madam!’’ 

“Yes, sir. Do you surmise all the consequence of 
these mis-sent letters? Look at this! written by Miss 
Kavanagh, but directed by mistake tome. Yes, look 
atit! Examine the envelope! and then read the con- 
tents of the note!’’ 

Major Clifton glanced at the superscription, opened 
the note, and read it through with a cheek growing: 
pale and paler—until he finished it—then tossed it 
from him, and burying his face in his hands, groaned. 
aloud. He had not the slightest suspicion that the 
infamous letter was a forgery—he had not a single 
merciful doubt that it was the work of Catherine—nay, 
he would have sworn to the handwriting, if called 
upon to do so in a court of justice—he would have 
sworn to it though Kate’s life hung upon his oath! 
Any one else who had ever seen her peculiar chirog- 
raphy would have felt constrained to do so, if requested 
—save two—she who lay dying at Hardbargain, and 
he, the rejected lover, now far away, who would have 
cast that note aside in high disdain, and staked his 
honor on her truth. Clifton groaned aloud, in the 
bitterness of disappointed esteem. Resentment itself 
was swallowed up in sorrow, and he exclaimed: 

**Oh! would to God she had died, or I had, before I 
knew this!’’ 

**Rejoice, rather, that you are saved!’’ 

**Saved, madam?’’ 

*““Yes—saved. You will never marry her, now. 
You are perfectly justifiable in- breaking with the 
unmasked traitress!’’ 

,*‘And in shaking the last few sands in my mother’s 
glass of life. The discovery of that girl’s treachery 
has driven me to despair—it would kill my mother! 
No, lady! I must marry her, that my beloved mee 
may depart in peace,”’ % Tiger sages 
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‘‘Marry her!’’ screamed Georgia, with the cry of a 
wounded hyena—‘‘marry her, and sacrifice all your 
hopes of happiness, for the sake of keeping quiet the 
last few hours of a dying woman! You will not do 
such athing.”’ 

‘*My hopes of happiness, did you say, Mrs. Clifton? 
Can you not comprehend, then, that when one at my 
age has discovered the total unworthiness of one of 
the most beloved on earth—the life’s dearest hope’’— 
down broke his voice, rising, impatiently, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I say, can you not comprehend that I have 
no hopes of happiness left? I loved her so! I trusted 
her so! And I was as happy as a converted sinner 
when the struggle was over and the sacrifice made, 
And now!—I am unmanned! Iam a fool!”’ 

‘*No, you are not, unless you marry her. You are 
not the first noble-minded man that has been duped 
by abad woman. But it will pass, and you will be 
happy yet. My friendship, is it not something?”’ 

‘“Yes—yes—it is much,”’ said Archer Clifton, slowly, 
as he took and held her hand. Then suddenly he 
exclaimed: ‘‘Mrs. Clifton, you know my errand here 
—it is to bring you over to Hardbargain.’’ 

‘“To be present at your mad marriage among other 
things?’’ 

“Yes.’! 

*“‘T will not go! I cannot witness such a sacrifice.” 

‘*As you please, dear Georgia. There is no impera- 
tive necessity of your doing so—good-by!” 

‘*Good-by, indeed!’’ replied Georgia, bitterly. ‘‘Ir 
you persist in your insane purpose—I shall hope to the 
last. When I hear that this marriage has really taken 
place, I leave White Cliffs within the hour!”’ 

‘You will think differently. I shall see you again.’’ 

‘*Never!—as the husband of that traitress.’’ 

He did not reply. He raised her hand to his lips, 
and left. me 

On reaching Hardbargain, Major Clifton went 
immediately to Mrs. Clifton’s chamber. He found her 
still sinking. She inquired, in a faint voice, whether 
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he had brought Mrs. Georgia. He replied that Mrs. 
Georgia was too much indisposed to attend. Then she 
said that she supposed the clergyman would willingly 
consent to actin her stead. She informed him that 
the attorney had drawn up her will according to her 
instruction, and she requested that the parties might 
be assembled in her room to witness the signing. 
Major Clifton left the chamber. to summon them, and 
soon returned, accompanied by the lawyer, the min- 
ister, Carl Kavanagh, and Catherine. The will was. 
then read, after which the lady was raised up in bed, 
and supported in the arms of her son. She signed her 
name, and immediately sank back exhausted. The 
two witnesses affixed their signatures, and the will 
was delivered into the custody of the attorney. A 
restorative was administered to the invalid, and she 
was arranged comfortably upon her pillows. Then 
she took the hand of her son, and whispered: 

I **Let the marriage ceremony be performed at once, 
dearest.’’ 

He pressed that wan hand, laid it tenderly down 
upon the coverlet, and spoke apart with the clergyman, 
who occupied the chair beside the head of the bed. 
The minister solemnly arose, drew a prayer-book from 
his pocket and opened it. Major Clifton went quietly 
and spoke a few words in explanation to the lawyer 
and Carl Kavanagh, when they approached the bed- 
side. Lastly, he took the hand of Catherine, and led 
her up before the minister. The marriage ceremony 
commenced. It was performed according to the ritual 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. But when the 
great question was put to the bridegroom—*‘ Archer, 
‘wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife, to 
live together, after God’s ordinance, in the holy 
estate of matrimony? Wilt thou love her, comfort 
her, honor her,’ ’’ etc.—instead of answering, accord- 
ing to the ritual, ‘‘I will,’’ he replied by a grave and 
formal bow, with silent lips, ‘‘that scarce their scorn 
forbore.’’ When the corresponding question was put 
to the bride, Kate too replied by a gentle inclination 
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of the head, but her true heart responded sincerely, 
earnestly. When the last benediction was given, ind 
when, according to the old formula, the bridegrcom 
was to salute the bride, he merely touched her cheek 
with cold lips, and passed her on to his mother, who 
held out her arms to embrace her daughter. The sin- 
gularity of Major Clifton’s manner was scarcely 
noticed, or it was ascribed to the solemnity of the 
attending circumstances. Mrs. Clifton now desirec’ 
that all, with the exception of her son and daughte1 
and the clergyman, should bid her adieu and leave the 
ee. Her request was complied with, and when 
they had retired, she signified her wish to partake of 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper with her children. 
Major Clifton was constrained to decline, upon con- 
scientious scruples; for how could he partake of the 
sacrament of peace. and brotherly love, with his heart 
consumed with indignation against his newly-married 
bride? Catherine, however, participated in the holy 
communion, while he looked on with surprise, mixed 
witha degree of horror. When the sacred rite was 
over, the minister of God took an affectionate leave, 
and departed. When the minister was gone, and they 
were left alone together, the dying mother beckoned 
her son and daughter to come and sit near her, They 
obeyed her, and she addressed them a few words of 
earnest, affectionate counsel, blessed them, and 
resigned herself to rest. Her eyelids closed calmly, 
and her breathing was gentle and regular; they had to 
mark attentively before they knew that it grew fainter 
and fainter. Once she opened her eyes, and, smiling 
her old, reflecting smile, said: 

‘‘Dear Archer, I have often tried to detect the exact 
moment of falling asleep. I watch now, to see if I 
can seize the precise instant of passing from mortal to 
immortal life.’ 

And she closed her eyes again. After a few min- 
utes, she said: — 

‘Sing tome, dear Kate! You know=~Heber’s death 
hymn.” 
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Catherine bent and kissed the pallid lips o the dying 
woman, and then her voice arose, sweet, clear, and 
spiritual as angels’ songs, in that immortal requiem: 


*¢Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, oh! quit this mortal frame, 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
Oh! the pain, the bliss of dying— 
Hark! they whisper, angels say— 
Sister spirit, come away.” 


At the end of the first stanza, she murmured, faintly: 

*“Your voice, too, dear Archer.’’ 

His voice arose now in unison with Catherine’s, and 
they sang the remainder: 


“The world recedes—it disappear 
Heaven opens on my eyes; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring. 
Lend, lend your wings; I mount, I fly! 
Oh, grave, where is thy victory? 
Oh, death, where is thy sting?” 


They ceased, and looked upon the marble face before 
them. It was still in death, but there remained upon 
the countenance the impress of the ecstatic smile with 
which the spirit had taken its flight— 


‘““Her death 
Was like the setting of a planet. ...” 


‘ CHAPTER XXXI 
THE POISON WORKS 


When Archer Clifton saw that all indeea was over; 
when he looked upon that mother-face, the first which 
had ever met his conscious gaze in life; that old, 
familiar face, which seemed to him coeval with his 
being, and a necessary part of it, and felt that it was 
lost forever; that the light of those quiet eyes was 
darkened forever; the sound of that kind voice silenced 
forever; the smile of those calm lips fled forever— 

17 Clifton 
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when he clasped that mother-hand, and felt that those 
dear fingers would close upon his own in cordial grasp 
never, never more, he fell upon his knees by the 
corpse, dropped his head upon the cold, inanimate 
bosom, and broke into conyulsive sobs. 

Weeping freely, Catherine knelt by his side, and 
put her arm around his neck. She lifted up her head 
and controlling her own emotion, sought to console 
him: 

‘Do not grieve so, dear Archer,’’ she murmured, 
with her arm again around him, ‘‘do not grieve, but 
pray.”’ 

Then indeed he suddenly grew calm, unclasped the 
gentle arm of Catherine from his neck, arose slowly 
from his kneeling posture, took her hand, and raised 
her upon her feet, and regarding her with a stern and 
sorrowful countenance, said, in severe rebuke: 

‘‘Come, madam! no more hypocrisy now! It is use- 
less hereafter! You have accomplished your design. 
You are a ‘successful diplomatist,’ and your ‘long slav- 
ery’ is now over.”’ 

Catherine lifted her eyes, dilated with sorrow and 
amazement, and fixed them on his face an instant; but 
the look she met there awed her into silence before 
him. She could express no surprise or grief—ask no 
explanation. The old shyness and fear came over 
her, and her eyes fell. 

““Ay! cower with conscious guilt! You are discov- 
ered! And you should have been unmasked before 
her to-day, but that I did not wish to embitter her last 
moments! that only saved you! Come! leave the room 
that you desecrate with your presence! Leave me 
alone with my dead!”’ 

Then he took her hand and led her through the door, 
and closed it behind her. 

Catherine stood there where he had placed her, 
amazed, confounded, unable to move a step forward, 
until the thought of practical duties, now pressing 
upon her, gave her strength. But amid all the mul- 
tifarious tasks that devolved upon her at that trying 
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time, she could not for an instant forget her awful 
Dereavement or the dreadful anger of her husband. 

He came out of the room of death at last, and 
passed Catherine on the stairs. His averted counte- 
nance at that moment almost broke her heart. Often 
she raised her soul in prayer to God for help. Once, 
during that desolate night, she found time to open her 
Bible, and her eyes fell upon this text: Romans viii, 
28: “‘And we know that all things work together for 
good, to them that love God’’—-she paused upon the 
test cepeating, “'‘All things,’ even this. I will 
believe it.’’ And her face grew beautiful with divine 
faith. On coming down-stairs she met Henny, who 
seemed to be on the lookout for her, and who placed 
anoteinherhand. It was from Major Clifton, and 
read as follows: 


““T desire that you keep your chamber to-morrow, 
or, at least, refrain from insulting the memory of the 
dead, by appearing at the funeral. 

** ARCHER CLIFTON.”’ 


She nodded her head slowly, meditatively, with a 
look of sweetest resignation; then beckoned Henny to 
follow her, and returned to her chamber. There she 
sat down and wrote the following note: 


“I will absent myself from the funeral, since you 
wish me to do so; I will also keep my room, if you 
desire it, when I remind you that there is no one to 
supply my place in the household arrangements for 
the solemnities of the day. CATHERINE.”’ 


She sent this by Henny, but received no reply to it. 
Construing silence into consent, she went about the 
house as usual attending to her duties, 

In the meantime, Major Clifton sat in his study, 
awaiting an answer toa note he had written to Mrs. 
Georgia and requesting her to come at once. His 
messenger returned, and informed him that he had 
met the lady on her way to L , to take the stage 
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coach to Richmond. The man gave the intelligence 
that Mr. Kavanagh waited to know if he could be of 
any service to Major Clifton. 

**Show him in,’’ said Major Clifton. 

The man went out and soon returned, accompanied 
by Carl, whose face expressed the most profound sym- 
pathy. 

‘Set achair for Mr. Kavanagh, and retire, James.’’ 

The man obeyed, Carl seated himself, and in person 
repeated his condolences, and his tenders of service. 

In reply, Major Clifton took from his pocket the 
forged note and laid it before him, saying, coldly: 

‘There is the note your sister wrote to you, and 
sent by mistake to Mrs. Georgia Clifton. Read it.’’ 

Carl took it up, but as he glanced over its contents, 
his eyes grew wide with astonishment, and when he 
had finished it, he laid it down again, exclaiming: 

‘*T am confounded!’’ 

**Well, sir!’’? said Major Clifton, sternly, his whole 
manner changing, ‘I know she never would have 
written such a letter had you not been the confidant 
of her plans. After such a development, Il am con- 
strained to forbid you the house, and to interdict all 
communication between your sister and yourself,’”’ 

There was something of Catherine’s own nobility in 
Carl’s reply. He stood a moment with his forehead 
thrown back, as if in calm, unimpassioned thought, 
then he said: 

‘*Major Clifton, my sister is now your wife, and you 
have the perfect right to control her actions—neither 
do I accuse you of undue severity. Under like cir- 
cumstances I should, perhaps, be tempted to act in the 
same way. I cannot account for this letter. For the 
present, it must remain unexplained. Nor can I 
exculpate myself any more than my sister from the 
odium of a suspicion, which God knows I am willing 
to bear with her, since I cannot clear her of it. You 
do not know how dear to an only brother’s heart is his 
only sister. Yes, I am willing to share the odium with 
her, knowing that it will pass away in time, And 
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then, Major Clifton, you will feel more pain at the 
recollection of the injustice you have done us than I 
feel now in suffering it. You will reproach yourself 
more bitterly than I could reproach you, were I never 
soindignant. All feelings are subdued to calmness in 
the sacred proximity of the unburied in the next room. 
One thing only remains to be said. I cannot continue 
to live upon this place, under the cloud of the master’s 
illopinion. My engagement as manager of this farm 
terminates with this year; I shall be glad, if before the 
time expires, you will provide yourself with another 
overseer, ’’ 

**As you please, Mr. Kavanagh. Yet I should not 
have sent you away with your young family.”’ 

“You are considerate, sir!’’ said Carl. ‘‘I presume 
you have no further commands for me, Major Clif- 
ton 

“None, Mr. Kavanagh.”’ 

The next day wasthe funeral. Before the people 
began to assemble, Catherine, impelled by an irresist- 
ible desire to gaze once more upon the face of her 
beloved friend, found herself at the door of the front 
parlor in which the corpse was laid out for burial. 
But here, with her hand upon the lock, she hesitated, 
and finally stifling her crying want turned away, say- 
ing within herself; ‘‘No, I will not intrude. He will 
not accept my love. To yield him perfect obedience 
is all the earthly comfort I have left.’” And she began 
to retrace her steps. 

Major Clifton came out of the back room and met 
her face to face. 

**What were you doing near that door, Catherine?’ 

**] wished to take a last look at her dear——’’_ Here 
Kate burst into tears and wept convulsively a few 
minutes, during which Clifton watched her in stern 
sorrow. Then, controlling herself, she said: ‘I 
wished to look once more, and for the last time, upon 
her beloved face. But when I reached the door, and 
was about to enter, I remembered your commands 
and turned back.’’ 
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Clifton, who had never taken his eyes from her, 
groaned aloud, Then he said, gravely and sadly: 

“*Catherine, if any feeling of penitential sorrow 
inspires your wish to go there, go. And may the 
sight of thut dead face bring you to repentance,”’ 


CHAPTER XXXII 
DEDICATION 


The next morning after breakfast, the family car- 
riage was announced to take them to White Cliffs. 
The whole distance between Hardbargain and White 
Cliffs wus passed over in perfect silence by the parties, 
Major Clifton preserving a stern gravity of demeanor, 
and Catherine scarcely daring to lift her eyes, She 
longed to inquire: 

‘‘Oh, Major Clifton! What is this that has arisen 
between us?’ But the shyness and fear she had 
always felt in his presence, and doubly felt when he 
was reserved or displeased, and, above all, the bash- 
fulness of new bridehood, forced her into silence. 

At last the ride was over, and the carriage stopped 
before the main entrance of the mansion-house. 

The plantation laborers, in their holiday clothes, 
marshaled by the overseer, were, assembled upon the 
lawn, and the house servants in their *‘Sunday’s-best,’’ 
with the housekeeper at their head, waited on the 
piazza ‘‘to pay their respects.’’ 

When the carriage had driven up, Major Clifton 
alighted and assisted his bride to get out. He led her 
up ‘the marble stairs to the front door. The house- 
keeper with a courtesy, stepped forward to attend her., 
But with the courteous kindness that Major Clifton 
seldom omitted, he waved her aside, merely saying: 

‘“Mrs. Mercer, send all these women about their 
4uties and tell Turnbull to disperse the men.’”’ ~~ 

““And give them my love and good wishes,’’ mur- 

mured Catherine,’ shyly, for her desolate heart had 
\wxn't. comforted by the looks of sincere respect and 
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affection with which they had seemed to receive and 
accept her as their new mistress. 

_ Major Clifton merely threw up his chin, mutter- 
ing: 
“The popularity-seeking instinct of the diploma- 
tist.’’ He conducted her into the drawing-room, led 
her up its whole length, and seated her upon a sofa 
with ironical ceremony, saying: 

‘Mrs. Clifton, you are welcome to White Cliffs.”’ 

Startled by his tone, she looked up, lifting those 
long, drooping lashes, until her soft, dark eyes met his 
cold gaze. 

His whole aspect changed, and became grave and 
severe. Standing before her, he folded his arms, and 
keeping his eyes fixed steadily upon her face, said: 

“Listen tome. The aim and object of your life is 
accomplished. You have at length attained the posi- 
tion to which you have long aspired, for which you 
have long and deeply and successfully played. You 
are numbered among the ladies of the county aristoc- 
racy. You bear the haughtiest name of all.”’ 

All this time her eyes, wide open, dilated, fascinated 
by surprise and grief, met his stern gaze in sorrowful 
wonder 

‘““Yes, madam, you wear my name; you rule my 
house. But as for its poor master, he is your most 
humble servant, but no lover!’’ 

Her eyes fell beneath his sarcastic look, and she was 
tempted to wish herself dead. 

He continued: 

‘*T leave here in a few days for the purpose of raising 
a company to serve in the coming war with Great 
Britain. You will remain here at White Cliffs, There 
are duties as the mistress of Clifton. I shall exact 
their performance. The overseer and the farm labor- 
érs, as well as the housekeeper and her assistants, 
have orders to obey you in everything. Good-morn- 
ing, madam.’’ 

And so abruptly he left her. One moment she sat 
there amazed; and in another, losing all feeling for 
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herself—feeling only for him, she sprang to his side, 
and caught his hand, exclaiming: 

“Stay! For the love of Heaven, stay! one moment 
—while you tell me. Oh! after all, have I made you 
unhappy?”’ 

‘‘Unhappy! You are the bane of my life.’ 

‘‘How? When I only wish to consecrate mine ‘to 
you!’’ 

‘*Do you dare to ask me?’’ 

‘*Well—tell me. What can I do to comfort you?” 

‘Nothing. Refrain from troubling me with your 
company. Again—good-morning,’’ and left the room. 

She tottered backward, fell into a chair and gasped: 

‘‘All-merciful Father, do not forsake me now, for I 
am desolate.’? She sat the image of utter self-aban- 
donment until aroused by the voice of the house- 
keeper, who came up to her side. 

‘*T have come to receive your orders, Mrs. Clifton.’’ 

‘*Please to manage to-day without my advice. I— 
am not well—and very, very weary.”’ 

‘*Youlookso. There is a fire in your chamber, will 
you go up there and lie down, and let me bring you a 
cup of tea?’’ 

‘‘T am much obliged to you. Only leave me here to 
Festa: 

The housekeeper closed the shutters, stirred the fire 
and quietly withdrew. 

‘*Oh! this will never do!’’ said Catherine, trying to 
rouse herself from her stupor of despair. ‘*‘But to-mor- 
row I must rise and be as active and efficient as if I 
were happy.’’ 

One morning, about two weeks after their arrival at 
home, Major Clifton sat alone in his study, when 
Catherine entered, the first time she had intruded 
there. He threw aside his book, arose, and pushed 
back his chair with a look of annoyance. 

‘*Excuse me; may I speak to you for a few minutes?’ 

**Speak on, ‘madam, but oblige me by being brief. 
Take a seat,’’ he said, handing her a chair, and 


resuming his own. 
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Catherine sat down, restrained herself, and said, 
quietly: 

**Major Clifton, whatever this is between us——’ 

“I must remind you that this is a prohibited sub- 
yecto 

“TI will not talk of it again—how can I, indeed, when 
I do not know what it is?’’ 

He begged her to come at once to the object of her 
visit. 

“Well, then, I wished only at first to say, that what- 
ever be the cause of this cruel misunderstanding, it 
will pass away. You look at me in surprise and doubt 
—but it will, Major Clifton—it must—there is no truth 
and reality init, and it must be temporary. I have 
thought it all over, very sadly, but very calmly and 
clearly. My faith bridges over this present in our 
lives, and I see the future, when you will understand 
me. I never did anything to offend you in my life. 
And God, to whom I have committed our cause, knows 
my innocence, and in time He will make it plain. 
The promise of the Almighty Father is pledged to the 
tight!’’ 

He turned away from her, with a stamp of fierce 
displeasure. He felt that had he looked and listened 
a moment longer he should have abjured all his evil 
thoughts, and snatched her to his bosom—she was so 
patient, so hopeful, so beautiful with truth and love, 
that he could scarcely resist the impulse to fold her to 
his heart. He suppressed the true instinct, turning 
sharply upon her, demanded to know, once for all, to 
what this new piece of hypocrisy tended. 

“I mean this, Major Clifton—that as our estrange- 
ment must needs be transient—do not, under its 
influence, let us do, or omit to do, anything that may 
hereafter affect, unhappily, our social relations with 
others.’’ 

*‘As—how, Mrs. Clifton?’’ 

“Thus. The county families have all called. It is 
time we return their visits, if we mean to keep up the 
connection,”’ ; isi ; 
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“Oh! Well thought of, Maria Teresa!’’ he sneered. 

With a passing look of distress, she said: 

‘‘T fear that our pleasant intercourse with the 
neighbors may not be easily resumed, if they suppose 
that we treat them with neglect.’’ 

‘‘Admirably calculated, madam! You wish to con- 
firm your position, and extend your connection here in 
the county. The aristocrats of R have certainly 
caken you up with a zeal and determination that is 
surprising. But you may thank your own fine diplo- 
matic talents for that!’’ 

‘‘What diplomatic talents? I know the only value 
and currency I have among the county people is the 
value you have given me—the stamps of your name 
and rank. I wish to appear worthy of it—that is all.”’ 

Again she looked so lovely, in her truth and humil- 
ity, that he was almost tempted to relent. 

‘““What do you wish me to do, for I weary of this 
discussion? Nor is it well to subject. myself to the 
influence of your fascinations.’’ 

‘*T only wished to propose to you to take a day, and 
drive around the neighborhood with me, to return the 
calisny 

‘‘Tam at your commands whenever you please to call 
upon me for that service. When do you propose to 
go?’ ’ 

‘*At your earliest convenience.’’ 

‘“To-morrow, then, letit be. Have you any further 
commands?”’ 

“Thank you—no,’’ she answered, and turned to 
leave—hesitated, came back, and resting her hand 
upon the study table for support, because she was 
trembling, said, ‘‘Forgive me—let me speak to you 
one more word, will you?’’ 

*“What is it?’’ 

‘“*It is so sorrowful to be misunderstool. Please, do 
not mistake me. For myself, I do not care to follow 
- up my acquaintance with these county people. I have 

lived all my life in strict domestic retirement. It is 
natural and agreeable to me. I prefer it—but——" 
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She was suddenly silent. She wished to say, ‘‘Liv- 
ing in the county you need, or will hereafter need, an 
extensive neighborhood connection.’’ But she could 
not say it. Her old shyness and a delicate fear of 
seeming to wish to place him under an obligation, kept 
her mute. 

“If such seclusion is so agreeable, why wish to 
change it?’’ 

**l owe the ladies acknowledgment of the civility to 

Nissan 
**Have you anything further to say to me?”’ 
*“No,’’ said Catherine, and, with pain and distress, 
she left the room, with all her generous thoughts 
unspoken. Archer Clifton started up, struck his 
clenched hands to his forehead, and distractedly 
exclaimed: 

“TI love her! It is no use, I dolove her. Every 
day more deeply. In her presence all her unworthi- 
ness is forgotten or disbelieved. Yes! yes! her deep 
hypocrisy, her black ingratitude! Just now I could 
have snatched her to my bosom and wept over her 
falsehood, rather than have cast her from me! Yes, 
more. I could have implored her forgiveness for ever 
believing in that guilt which is but too well proved! 
I love her! She is the pulse of my heart! the soul of 
my life! She embodies all the meaning of existence 
tome! She is lovely, she is beautiful tome. She 
always was! I must leave the house! must leave the 
neighborhood! for here I wilt and wither! I think, 
with all her falseness, she loves me very much. How 
ean she bear life so? How can she rise each morning 
and go through all the occupations of the day so reg- 
ularly, cheerfully, omitting no duty, domestic or social, 
while I daily wilt, forgetting all my obligations—for- 
getting that my country needs my arm! I must get 
away from here! I must raise a volunteer company, 
and offer myself to the government, and in the 
tumult of the campaign find forgetfulness or a grave!’’ 

Unable to compose himself, he rang the bell, ordered - 
his horse, went out, and rode away. 
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The next morning Catherine arose early, and among 
her orders for the day directed that the carriage should 
be at the door by ten o’clock. At the appointed hour 
she attired herself with care and taste, and went down 
into the front hall. She found Major Clifton in readi- 
ness to attendher. They entered the carriage and set 
out, and made the circuit of the neighborhood, calling 
upon several families. And everywhere Catherine was 
received with distinguished respect. They reached 
home again about the middle of the afternoon. Cath- 
erine knew Major Clifton was out riding every day and 
all day, and that he was in his study writing half the 
night. She did not know what this portended until 
one morning he said to her: 

‘‘Mrs, Clifton, you will oblige me by having my 
wardrobe prepared and packed at your earliest con- 
venience. Ihave ordersto join the —— regiment 
within a week.’’ 

Catherine turned very pale and reeled as if she would 
have fallen, but grasped the chair and steadied herself. 

*‘All shall be ready for you,’’ she replied. 

And he, with a cold bow of acknowledgment, went 
his way. 


GEAR TIME Ry exexexcnilun 
““THE MADNESS OF LOVE”? 


Catherine remained seated in the chair into which 
she had sunk. Her favorite maid, Henny, was in 
attendance. Henny had cleared away the breakfast 
service, with the exception of the silver plate, which 
was collected upon a salver. At last she said: 

‘*Miss Kate, honey, if you lend me the keys o’ the 
plate closet, I can put away the things safe,’ 

Catherine lifted her head languidly, and exclaimed, 
unconsciously, as if the words burst of themselves 
from her overburdened bosom: 

“Oh! Henny! How little heart I have to do any- 
thing!’’ 
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**T does know it, mist’ess, you mus’ jes take a ’flec- 
tion, honey, an’ ’sider how it ain’t on’ y marster but 
mos’ in general all the gemmum in the neighborhood, 
as is gwine far the wars.’’ 

“Take up the salver and follow me, Henny. Idle 
grief is very fruitless.”’ 

““An’ that’s the Lord’s trufe, Miss Kate,’’ said 
Henny, lifting the laden salver on her head, ‘‘that’s 
Marster’s blessed trufe!’’ 

“Is your brother going with Major Clifton, Henny?” 

=» weed, he is, honey—gwine to ride body- servant 
long o’ marster, to wait on him in camp; likewise in 
field 0’ battle, to hold his t’other horse, in case his 
Whichest one should be shet unnerneaf of him. 
Brother Jack would sell his mortal soul any time, for 
the sake o’ dressing fine an’ ridin’ a horseback— 
cussed, infunnelly fool! I won’t use bad words again 
—but it is so aggravoking, when I comes to think o’ 
what a slave I’ve made o’ myself to brother Jack ever 
since mother died, wantin’ to go gallivantin’ off to the 
wars in soldier’s clothes, an’ along-tailed horse! Here 
has I been ’jecting some o’ the most illegible colored 
men in the neighborhood, an’ he to be wantin’ to go 
leave me! An’ he, with a ’sumption in his breas’, to 
want to go; ’sposeing of hisself gettin’ his feet wet 
sogerin’! An’ he ’bliged to wear a tar plaster on his 
ches’, to be campin’ out an’ layin’ on the naked yeth! 
An’ knows he can’t congest nothin’ but rabbits an’ 
partridges, an’ wants to go where he’ll have to live 
- offen roas’ tators. It mos’—mos’ breaks my heart!”’ 

And with that Henny set down the salver and began 
to cry, while her mistress opened the plate closet. 

‘**Put them in, Henny, and I will see what can be 
done.’’ 

Henny obeyed, and then said, as they left the room: 

“If you could ’suade Marse Archy to leave poor 
Jack at home, an’ take some o’ the other young nig- 
gers. Der ain’tone o’ them but ’ould be ’joyed to go. 

“I will speak to Major Clifton, Henny. You know 
ghim to be kind and considerate.’ 
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‘*Yes, he is, Miss Kate, honey! An’ he knows all 
*bout Jack’s fection for him, and he knows Jack ’ould 
follow him to the ind o’ the world, an’ jump off arter 
him! There ain’t no dog marster’s got loves him 
more faithful an’ brother Jack does.”’ 

Kate sighed with a preoccupied air, but answered: 

‘‘T will speak to Major Clifton in your behalf, 
Henny. Ask Mrs. Mercer to come to me in my own 
chamber.”’ 

Catherine passed on to her own apartment. The 
housekeeper entered the chamber and found Catherine 
busily engaged. 

‘‘T want your assistance, Mrs. Mercer, in preparing 
Major Clifton’s wardrobe this week.’’ 

‘“‘T am so sorry! I have been waiting to speak 
to you. My daughter is very, extremely low, with 
the bilious pleurisy;.and wants me to come right 
over to L—— immediately, without loss of time, and 
I thought I would ask you for a leave of absence till 
she voti better. 

‘‘And certainly I could not refuse it, Mrs. Mercer.’”’ 

‘‘T was going to ask you if you could let me have 
one of the mules this morning, and I would send it 
back to-morrow?”’ 

““The weather is too cold for a woman of your age. 
Tell Dandy to put the horses to the carriage for you.’’ 

‘““The .carriage, dear honey! I shouldn’t think of 
such a thing. The mule will do very well.’’ 

“IT shall not want it. To-morrow Dandy can bring 
it home.” 

‘*God bless you, child! you are so good-hearted! It 
is a sin, too, to leave you.”’ ; 

““Tcan get through,’’ replied Kate, with the same 
preoccupied air that marked her manner the whole 
morning. 

An hour after Catherine heard Major Clifton enter 
the hall door and come up-stairs. He paused before 
her chamber door and rapped. Sheopenedit. He said: 

**Will you favor mein my study for a few minutes?”’ 

Catherine laid down her work and followed him. 
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They reached the study, he set her a chair, and 
dropping into another, drew a portfolio before him, 
and turning out a number of papers, said: 

“Mrs. Clifton, I told you at my departure and 
absence I should be obliged to leave this estate under 
your charge,’’ 

*““Yes,’’ answered Catherine, attentively. 

*“‘T am well aware it is an onerous burden for one so 
young. When you feel itso, remember that you, 
yourself, courted the position, and must take the toils 
with the honors.’’ 

Passing over his bitter jibe, Catherine said: 

“You need not doubt that all will go well. I am 
not twenty yet, but I have had much experience for 
my age. Every year I have lived since ten years old, 
has counted double. You need suffer no anxiety in 
trusting me.’’ 

He looked at her countenance, at once noble and 
meek in expression; he remembered the life of toil, 
self-denial, and devotion she had lived, but cherished 
suspicion whispered, ** ’Twas all done for a purpose,’’ 
he hardened his heart and replied: 

“Oh, madam, I have no hesitation in placing the 
plantation under your care, and I shall have no anxi- 
ety in leaving it so for an indefinite period; not only 
because I have much faith in your natural talents and 
acquired experience, but, also, because I have more 
confidence in your self-love. And knowing that you 
know our interests in the prosperity of this estate to 
be identical, I rest assured that you will do for it your 
very best.’’ 

““He—to all other people so charitable—he never 
speaks to me but to upbraid me,’’ was the thought 
presented to Catherine’s mind. She repelled it, say- 
ing, within herself, ‘‘It is because he has what he 
thinks condemning evidence of unworthiness—would 
he but tell me what it is?’”’ 

‘*Will you give me your attention?’’ breaking into 
her reverie. ; 

Catherine bowed gently. 
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He took down the ‘‘farm-book,’’ opened it and 
entered upon a series of details and explanations on 
both debit and credit sides. After two or three hours 
spent in looking over bills, comparing them with 
receipts, calculating results, etc., he closed the book, 
replaced the papers in the portfolio, clasped it, and, 
turning around to Catherine, said: 

‘You understand now?”’ 

OVeés mertectiy..2 

‘*As for these heavy notes that will fall due the first 
of January, you must contrive an interview with the 
holders, and get them renewed upon security—as I 
said before.’’ 

‘*T shall not forget.”’ 

‘No, or if you do, the holders of the notes will bring 
them to your recollection in not the pleasantest 
manner. Mrs. Clifton, I wish you tokeep a vigilant 
eye over Turnbull. I never have been able to under- 
stand how, with such a heavy force of negroes on this 
plantation, it has been necessary to hire about a. 
baker’s dozen of white laborers, all of them, you under- 
stand, his own relations. I have reason to mistrust the 
fellow, but no time to lock after him. Hold him to 
a strict account, Catherine.’’ 

‘‘Suppose you should place my brother Carl here as 

_ overseer! You have tested his skill and probity.’’ 

} This was a very unlucky proposition on Catherine’s 
.part. He sat back in his chair, looking at her in 
wteady scorn, and said: 

i ‘‘Yes, madam, I have ‘tested his skill and probity,’ 
and know so well the degree of the former, and the 
quality of the latter, that I have already forbidden 
him to set foot on my premises or speak to my wife. 
Do you dare to think that I am your dupe, or his? In 
all the directions that I have given you, I have 
simply desired or requested you to do this or that, but 
in this matter of your perfidious brother Carl, I com- 
mand you to hold no intercourse with him.”’ 

‘“You shall be obeyed,’’ said Catherine, She recol- 
lected her promise to Henny. She gently detained 
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him by saying: ‘‘I wished to speak to you about the 
servant you intend to take with you.”’ 

pack?’ 

““Yes. You were not home last winter, and you do 
not know that he was sick with a cough the whole 
winter, and that he is consumptive.”’ 

**‘T have sometimes thought so, however! Well?’’ 

“T beg you will excuse my interference. I would 
not willingly——’”’ 

‘““To the point, if you please, Mrs. Clifton.’’ 

“T am afraid that if you take him, and expose him 
to the hardships of campaign life, instead of being a 
help, he will be a hindrance. For your sake I should 
be pleased if you would leave him here and take 
another.’’ 

““There is much reason in what you have advanced. 
Yet there is none but Jack who seems fit; the others 
are all too young or too old, or too hopelessly stupid 
and lumbering.”’ 

‘“There is Dandy, a handsome, likely mulatto, intel- 
ligent, and enterprising, the very man.”’ 

**I know that he is anxious to go; but he is your car- 
riage-driver and waiter, Catherine.’’ 

*“There are other careful drivers on the place.”’ 

_ “Yes—but those other careful drivers are awkward 
farm-laborers, accustomed to driving after ox teams.’’ 

‘‘Have I been so long used to a carriage as to be 
choice in my coachman, then? Please do not think of 
that.”’ 

**And then he is your waiter and messenger. ’’ 

**Oh, believe me, I do not need him. Pray take 
him with you. Heis so active, intelligent, and faith- 
ful that he will be of inestimable value to you in the 
campaign.,’’ 

‘‘It is precisely because he is so active and faithful 
that I am unwilling to deprive you of his services, 
Mrs. Clifton.’’ 

**Oh, call me Catherine, please call me Catherine.”’ 

‘““Why? Do you dislike the other name?’’ 

**‘No—I like it. Iam proud of it, because it is yours. 

18 Clifton 
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When other people call me ‘Mrs. Clifton’ my heart 
springs with pride and joy, but when you call me 
sO ia 

‘‘Ah, now, do not let us grow sentimental, madam! 
I prefer to call you Mrs. Clifton. I think that the 
fancied dignity for which you have plotted so long, and 
successfully, should be constantly brought to your 
mind.’’ 

With a deprecating gesture, and a brow crimsoned 
until the purple veins started out, Catherine sank into 
a chair. 

Unpityingly he added: 

‘‘Mrs. Clifton, excuse me. I expect Turnbull here 
every instant to have a talk about the stock.’’ 

Catherine arose, trembling, and left the room; one 
agonized complaint bursting from her tortured bosom: 

‘Oh, I would to Heaven this were over—some way!"’ 

He looked after her, with a countenance convulsed 
with sorrow, groaning: 

‘‘And so would I! There is nothing in life so humil- 
iating as to love and live with a perfidious woman— 
to be on the brink of clasping just so much proved 
treachery as her form conceals to a half-loving, half- 
loathing bosom! Never did a demon hide itself under 
a more deceptive form and face!—with that saint-like 
blending of nobility and meekness in her counte- 
nance. Every time she talks with me she brings me 
to the very brink of abjuring my sincere convictions. 
I must get away from this place or my mind will 
become unsettled, deranged. She shall not talk with 
me again. She shall not cross the threshold of this 
room again, or if she does, she shall meet with such a 
reception that she shall speedily retire.’’ Catherine 
threw herself upon the bed, giving way to a burst of 
tears and sobs, and crying, in wild rebellion: 

‘God! Oh, God! Infinite in power and love. Do 
You see me,and withhold Your help?’’ Soon upon her 
fevered spirit fell the word of the Lord like dew—‘‘All | 
things work together for good, to them that love the 
Lord.’’ And full of penitence, she knelt and humbled 
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herself ‘‘under the mighty hand of God.’’ Comforted 
with love, hope, and courage, she arose and went about 
her work. 

Meeting Henny she told her Jack would be let off. 

In the afternoon she received a penciled note from 
Major Clifton, announcing that he should leave home 
three days sooner than he had anticipated. She held 
the note, stupidly gazing at it. But two days were left 
and he was going, really going upon a long and’ peril- 
ous military service, and parting with her in deep, 
unmitigated anger, under the seemingly ineffaceable 
impression of her utter unworthiness—believing her to 
be guilty of—what? Ay! what? She reproached herself 
for that failing of the heart, and falling of the eyes, 
and faltering of the voice, that made her so powerless, 
and placed her at such a disadvantage in his presence. 
**Oh, yes, indeed,’’ she said, ‘‘I know my manner is 
enough to convict me; I do not wonder at nor blame 
him for thinking ill of me, so long as my eyes sink 
beneath his look. But how can I help it? It must be 
so while he frowns or sneers, One encouraging word 
or glance from him, and I could look up and speak.”’ 
And at this thought all that was most generous and 
benevolent in her nature arose to inspire her with 
courage, and she resolved to go to him, and, though 
heart and frame should tremble to meet that dread 
look of stern sorrow or piercing scorn, persevere. 

But, though she had determined upon this act, it 
was extremely difficult to perform it. All the after- 
noon and evening he came and went in such hurry. 
Once, indeed, for the purpose of speaking to him 
upon the subject, she entered his study, and stood by 
the table; but he turned and looked upon her with such 
sarcastic arrogance, that, abashed, she turned and left 
the room. 

And so the afternoon and evening passed; the next 
day, the last of his stay, arrived, All day Catherine 
sought an opportunity of speaking with him alone. 
As a last resort she wrote a note, requesting an inter- 
view. She received answer the day was all pre 
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engaged, and retired to a sleepless bed. She heard 
him come in very late and enter his room, which 
adjoined her own. 

At early dawn she arose and looked at the time- 
piece. It was but five o’clock. There were five pre- 
cious hours left yet. Andoh! how inestimably precious 
if she could effect a reconciliation! She felt that the 
crisis had come. She knelt and prayed for strength 
and courage, as we only pray a few times in life— 
with that impassioned earnestness of supplication that 
ever brings an angel down ‘“‘strengthening’’ us, 
Then, encouraged, she arose, and went down-stairs to 
her morning duties. The breakfast hour was seven. 
And, so, she watched the clock, hoping, still hoping 
for some saving revelation. He came down-stairs, 
entered the breakfast-room with his usual *‘Good- 
morning, madam,’’ and sat down. 

She rang for the coffee and took her place. 

He went through with the meal with his customary 
leisure. Catherine watched the hand of the clock. 
She was sick with apprehension. At last he left the 
table and went out to give some final directions con- 
cerning his baggage and servants he was to take with 
him. Then he went up-stairs and entered his study. 
It was eight o’clock and she had two invaluable hours 
left yet. She resolved, come what might, to use them 
in a final effort for a reconciliation. Pale and trem- 
bling in every limb, she left the table, and went up- 
stairs, slowly, holding by the balustrades from weak- 
ness. When she reached the study door she found it 
ajar, and through it she saw him sitting at his writing- 
table—not busy, as she had feared and expected to find 
him, but doing nothing—with his elbows resting on 
the table, and his face buried in the palms of his 
hands. That one glimpse of his suffering face sufficed 
to drive every fear but that of anxious affection from 
her heart. ‘‘Be strong, coward heart,’’ she said to 
herself. She went in and stood beside his chair, 
trembling with nervous weakness, and blushing with 
the bashfulness she could not but feel in making this 
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advanee. She stood, unable to utter one word, until 
he lifted up his head, and seeing her, demanded coldly: 

*“What is your pleasure, Mrs. Clifton?’’ 

She attempted to speak, but a sob was all that 
ensued. 

With a piercing sarcasm, he asked: 

“Can 1 serve you in any manner this morning, 
madam?”’ 

With a gesture of entreaty she answered: 

“Yes! yes! I wish to be put upon my trial! 
Archer!—Major Clifton! you withdrew your favor 
from me so suddenly! Younever told me why! Oh! 
tell me how I have been so wretched as to lose your 
esteem !’’ 

He frowned as with both pain and anger, and 
replied: 

““I have had occasion twice before to remind you, 
Mrs. Clifton, that this isa prohibited subject of con- 
versation between us,’’ 

She clasped her hands, in the earnestness of suppli- 
cation. 

“Why? Oh! why? You were always just. You 
never judged your poorest slave, unheard! Oh! what 
have I done? Tellme! Make the charge and see how 
I cananswer it! Major Clifton, it springs so naturally 
from heart to lip, to call you Archer—because— 
because there is no feeling of estrangement in my 
heart, nor can I make it there! Consider—the great- 
est criminals have the right of a trial, with the crime 
of which they are suspected, distinctly and openly 
charged upon them—with the evidence on both sides 
taken, and their defense heard, before they are con- 
demned, You would not be otherwise than just. 
Will you condemn me untried, unheard?’’ 

“‘Catherine,’’ he answered, in a softened voice, 
**you are not condemned; if you were, you would not 
be standing here.’’ 

‘““What do you mean? Good Heaven!’’ 

“This,’’ he replied, as though angry with himself 
for his transient relenting. ‘‘This, that oftentimes it 
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happens that the only mercy we can show the guilty 
is not to bring them to trial! If we accuse, we are 
bound to prove; if we prove, to condemn and sen- 
tence: = 

‘*And is my case such a one?’’ 

**Your case is such a one.’’ 

“Yet still I beg to be tried! For if not to try them 
is often the only way to save the guilty, to try them is 
oftener the only way to clear the innocent. Accuse 
me—hear my defense, and be yourself my judge. ‘I 
ask no other.”’ 

‘‘Of what avail were it to rehearse your acts of 
falsehood and treachery? You know them this moment 
even better than I do.’ 

‘‘Falsehood and treachery—just Heaven 

‘*Yes, madam, those were the words I used.”’ 

“You are mistaken in attributing such wickedness 
to me, but tell me the grounds of your suspicions; 
doubtless I.can explain them, and clear myself.”’ 

He laughed a sardonic laugh, and replied, **Oh, a 
woman of your genius is fertile in explanations. 
Whether you could clear yourself is another question. 
I speak of positive knowledge.”’ 

His strong conviction infected her with despair. 
She said: 

‘‘T know it has happened that the innocent have 
been convicted—overwhelmed by circumstantial evi- 
dence; that may be my case; even they had the satis- 
faction of knowing for what they suffered. Tell me, 
I will still hope—not for my own sake, dear Archer— 
but for yours; it must be so agonizing to be forced to 
think ill of one you have loved as you once loved me.”’ 

“You had better cease discoursing; your talent is 
not in high action; you permit your words to betray 
you.’ 

**To betray me!”’ 

‘Yes; if you felt yourself to be innocent, would you 
not think ill of me for treating you as a guilty woman?”’ 

‘No! no! I know that to have condemned me so 
promptly, so unsquivocally, you must have, reer” 
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think, proof positive against me. But produceit! I 
am innocent! Ibelieve in Heaven’s justice. He will 
sooner or later enable me to prove it.”’ 

**T will produce the testimony,’’ he said, going to 
an escritoire, opening it and taking from it a note in a 
gray envelope. Returning to his seat, he laid it 
before her, asking, ‘‘Is that your handwriting?”’ 

Catherine glanced at it—it was the envelope she 
had directed to Mrs. Georgia Clifton, and she 
answered: 

“Yes, certainly it is.’’ 

*“Ah! it is; when was it written?’’ 

“The last day of your dear mother’s life. From that 
day you took your favor from me.’’ 

‘Yes, madam,’’ withdrawing the fatal note from the 
envelope, laying it before her, adding, ‘‘Do you 
acknowledge this writing also?’’ 

Catherine looked at the note without heeding the 
words and raising her innocent eyes to his face, 
answered: 

“Yes, assuredly, that is mine!’’ 

Her unconsciousness should have convinced him of 
her innocence, but prejudiced against her, he took her 
manner to be super-refined art. He said: 

“Would you swear it?’’ 

Catherine took up the letter and examined it. 

‘*Ay! read it, read it.’’ 

Catherine read the note, turned deadly pale, fell 
back in her chair, and let the paper drop from her 
hands—overwhelmed by the enormous wickedness of 
the forgery. 

He picked up the fatal note, crossed the hall, and 
entered his chamber, banging the door after him. 

One stunned moment she sat, then started to her 
feet with a wild impulse, fled into his chamber, and 
sank at his feet speechless, but catching his hand, and 
clinging to it. When she recovered her voice, she 
exclaimed: 

“I did not write that letter. I did not write that 
letter.”’ 
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He twisted his hand out of her grasp without reply. 

She clasped her hands earnestly, exclaiming again: 

‘*T did not write that letter! It is impossible I ever 
should have conceived, much less written, such a 
letter. JI never laid my eyes on it before!”’ 

An incredulous, insulting smile was his reply. - 

‘*‘What shall I say to convince you? I did not do 
ra 

‘‘Come, perjure yourself! Swear it "’ 

She was silent. : 

‘*T ask you to swear it.’”’ 

She was still silent. 

‘*Will you declare upon oath that you did not write 
that letter?’’ 

‘*God sees me! I did not!’’ 

‘‘Here’s the New Testament, swear that you didn’t 
write it, and, perhaps, I will believe you. Swear that 
you did not write it!’’ He paused for an answer; she 
looked at him in great trouble. ‘Will you do it?” 

‘*Major Clifton, I cannot!’’ 

“‘Not swear that you did not write it?’’ 

NOL Sit... 

‘*Then that only confirms and seals the truth of what 
I knew before, that, of course, you did write it.’’ 

She wrung her hands in deep distress, and said: 

‘‘T dare not swear, Archer, even to prove my inno- 
cence and get back your love.’’ 

“And why, pray?’’ he asked, with a mocking smile. 

“‘Oh, Archer! my Lord and yours has commanded 
us to ‘Swear not at all.’ I dare not break that com- 
mand.’’ 

‘‘Do you think I can be duped by that affectation?’ | 

“Oh, Heaven! what shall I do?’’ said Catherine, in 
despair. r 

‘Swear, and 1 will believe you,’’ he answered, 
mockingly. ; , 

“‘Oh! why will not my simple word do? Oh, do you 
think I would tell a falsehood, even to save my life?’’ 

‘DoT? You know that I know a woman who can 
be false, treacherous, hypocritical; who, so young, can 
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plot so well, can also tell a falsehood to conceal her 
baseness!”’ looking down upon her in insufferable 
scorn. 

Then her whole manner changed. She arose to her 
feet with a certain calm and gentle dignity, and push- 
ing back the veiling tresses from her noble brow, 
answered nobly: 

“Yes, it is true! If I could have conceived such 
treachery, and written such a letter as that, I could 
also have lied to conceal it! There is only one on earth 
that knows my innocence, the writer of that letter. 
But one in Heaven knows it, and He will make it 
manifest, because I believe in the infinite power and 
goodness of God, and in the everlasting promises of 
the Bible.’ 

““Well done, Maria Teresa! that is the best of all. 
Your talents are quite lost upon such unworthy game 
as me,’’ Laughing bitterly, he left the room, She 
arose and went to the window. He stood upon the 
lawn. She saw him vault into his saddle, and ride 
away, attended by Dandy, mounted on one horse and 
leading another. As he passed the outer gate, one 
look of love, sorrow, and despair he turned toward her 
window, and then vanished. 

Turning from the window, she sank down upon the 
carpet in the collapse. His presence that had made 
all suffering tolerable, was withdrawn; the place was 
empty. 3 

He was gone—not lovingly, after a lingering, ten- 
der leave-taking, and the anticipation of reunion; how 
much more sorrowful this utter separation! 

Gone in loathing! Gone to return no more but asa 
stranger! 

Wild impulses—suggestions of the fiend—darted 
meteor-like athwart her mind; to fly—to go away and 
leave a place where she had been brought a bride. 

' But simultaneously with this suggestion, arose the 
instinct of the wife, and the inspiration of the Chris- 
tian, teaching her that scorned and outraged as she 
had been, her only post of duty, as of hope, was her 
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‘husband’s home. Yes, amid all the gloom and terror, 
she caught this one glimpse of Heaven. Amid all the 
clash and clang of passion and despair, she heard this 
voice of God. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
CATHERINE’S REGENCY 


The next day was the Sabbath, and Catherine, as 
usual, attended church. She felt the need of religious 
consolation. Her spirit hungered for the refreshing, 
strengthening ministrations of the gospel. When, 
wanting human sympathy and failing of divine com- 
fort, the soul loses sight of the Merciful Father in the 
Omnipotent Creator, or in other words, of especial 
Providence in general Providence, and falls sadly, 
despairingly back upon its helpless self, and says that 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, the Governor of 
countless millions of suns and systems, never stoops to 
care for a poor, lost atom like itself. She needed to 
hear the gospel message of love and hope again. But 
when she entered her pew, and raised her eyes to the 
pulpit, she was disappointed in missing from his place 
the parish clergyman, whose teachings every Sabbath 
morning sent her home with renewed love, and sus- 
tained her through the week. She was pained to see 
in his stead a young man,some student newly ordained, 
she supposed, and she sank back in her seat, saddened 
with the thought that she would not get the greatly- 
needed spiritual help from him. She felt sure he could 
not help her, and she sank back, resigning herself 
with adeep sigh. The opening hymn was given out: 


‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform, 
He plants His footsteps on the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


**Ye fearful souls, fresh courage take, 
The cloud ye so much dread 
Is big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 
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The first words of this hymn fell upon Catherine’s 
surprised ear, filling her soul with awe—for it seemed 
a direct answer to her thought. Every line was filled 
with meaning for her, and powerful in its effect upon 
her mind. She listened in penitent, reverent silence, 
saying within her heart: 

“Father, forgive my doubts and fears! I will 
believe it! Yes, I will believe that even this heavy 
cloud is laden with mercy, and will shower blessings! 
I will believe that even this bitter trial is in some way 
necessary to our moral growth and future welfare, and 
that I shall see it! ‘All things work together for good 
to them that love the Lord.’ I do believe it.’’ 


‘*God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain,” 


were the solemn last words of the divine song that 
awed her into silence. And when it was ended, fol- 
lowed the prayer, so singularly coincident, that every 
word gave voice to the deep silent cry in her own suf- 
fering heart. 

And then the young minister arose to give out the 
text: Matthew x, 29. ‘‘Are not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing? And one of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father.” And here followed the 
sermon. The manner of the young preacher was 
modest, natural, calm, and sweet, as befitted the 
gentle words of the text, and the consoling subject of 
the sermon—Faith in Providence—the childlike faith 
that comes through the heart, and not through the head. 
Catherine had thought he could not help her. Never 
had she been more in error in her life. That pale 
young preacher had a divine message for her—for 
her; an answer to her unsolvable problem; a message, 
providentially, the most direct, pointed, strong, start- 
ling that ever fell from lips touched with fire, revivi- 
fying the soul of the receiver; a message that satisfied 
every doubt, and calmed every fear, and replied to. 
every question as perfectly, as satisfyingly, as if 
Heaven had spoken; a message that aroused faith, 
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revived hope, rekindled love, till all the soul glowed 
with divine fire. She was wrapped, entranced, carried 
away by the eloquence, power, and pathos of this 
divinely-inspired discourse.. She never saw the young 
preacher before or after, but he had dropped a celes- 
tial treasure deep into where she kept it safe—a talis- 
man through all the trials of life. 

She left the church, loving, hopeful. So elevated 
and inspired was her soul, that it illuminated her 
whole countenance. And when the county ladies 
crowded around her at the church door to condole 
with her on the departure of Major Clifton and to 
press hospitalities upon her, their benevolent purposes 
were forgotten in their surprise, and the first words 
were: 

‘““Why, how brightly you look this morning, Mrs. 
Clifton!’’ 

Catherine promised many visits, and extended 
many invitations, and finally was glad to escape and 
enter her carriage, to dwellin lonely, loving reverence 
upon the words she had heard. And the Word 
departed not from her, neither that day, nor the next, 
nor through life. And with the perfect faith in God, 
perfect trust in her future came. And again she whis- 
pered to herself the charming thoughts: 

‘““T will wait patiently—I will work faithfully. He 
trusts me, at least, even now, with the charge of this 
great plantation. I will be true to the trust.’’ 

Sweet hope inspired her more and more, and she 
felt that he still loved her—she felt it by that sure 
instinct that teaches a woman when she is beloved, 
though no word, look, or gesture reveals it to her. 
And she acted upon this feeling, although almost 
unconscious of its existence, as a motive. And she 
knew that she would be useful to him where she was 
—it was not enough to be devoted, soul and body, to 
his interests—no, ‘‘wishing well’’ must have a “‘body 
in it,’ in order‘‘‘to be felt.’’ 

‘‘What, besides the service of God, do I really live 
for? For his happiness; for his good, his welfare. I 
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have not been an obstacle to his happiness. I have 
not been a stumbling block in the way of his marry- 
ing another. For I feel that he loves me as he never 
loved another; and I love him as he was never loved 
by another. I will believe and trust in the Lord; 
His inspirations—ali that I am, and all that I have, 
will I devote to His service. And until He restores 
me, that alone shall make my occupation and my hap- 
piness.’’ 

The next morning being Monday, she arose with the 
intention of taking seriously in hand the business of 
the estate. This was now the first of December, and 
there was a great deal to be done before the close of 
the year, in financial, as well as in domestic and agri- 
cultural matters. The overseer and the hired farm- 
laborers had all been paid in advance, up to the first of 
January. And Major Clifton had left Catherine 
twelve hundred dollars in cash, for her own current 
expenses. All this money she had at once determined 
to devote to another purpose—namely—to lifting some 
of those notes which would fall due on the first of the 
year. She determined, also,in order tohelp to clear off 
the incubus of debt for the coming year, to try to find 
a tenant for Hardbargain, and to devote the rent to 
the taking up of the remaining notes. She went into 
a patient and thorough examination of the overseer’s 
accounts, and discovered, with much pain, that he had 
embezzled the funds trusted to him for the payment 
of the hired hands; and a stricter review of his con- 
duct resulted in the detection of other malpractices 
that decided Catherine to give him warning. She 
finally concluded still further to lower the scale of 
expenditures by parting with her housekeeper. She 
reconciled herself to this last step when she heard of 
a place in the neighborhood to which Mrs. Mercer 
might go. Yet Catherine did not wish to make these 
important changes without again consulting Major 
Clifton. And, perhaps—let the whole truth be told— 
perhaps poor Kate was desirous to hear from him, and 

glad of a fair business excuse to write. And she 
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wrote the following note. She had some trouble with 
it. It was the first (except the lines at the funeral), 
she had ever written him, and, under all the circum- 
stances, she hesitated how to begin, or how to end it. 
Finally she wrote, as she would have written to a 
friend—thus: 


‘“Wuite Cuirrs, December 8th, 1812. 
‘*DeaR Major Cuiirron:—After a very careful inves- 
tigation of the affairs of the plantation, and much 
patient thought concerning them, I have concluded 
—if I have your approbation and authority for doing 
so—that the establishment can be cut down so as to 
reduce the annual expenditure to about one-half its 
present amount—also, that the Hardbargain farm can 
be let for a sum, double the annual amount of what 
we can save at White Cliffs. And, finally, that the 
aggregate of these moneys, saved and acquired, will. 
be sufficient, in two years, to pay off the'accumulated 
debts oppressing the estate. (Here followed a more 
detailed account of her plans.) Please write and let 
me know if I have your authority for proceeding. 

‘Yours, faithfully, CATHERINE. ”’ 


In due time Catherine received the answer. She 
seized it with an eager hand. She opened it with 
trembling fingers. She most unreasonably hoped— 
poor girl—for some kind, relenting word—some token 
of approbation or affection. Truly, she believed in 
miracles. This was the precious epistle: 


‘‘Hampton, December 16th, 1812. 

‘*Mapam:—Your favor of the 8th instant lies before 
me. I beg leave to reiterate now what I said at part- 
ing—viz: that I have not the slightest hesitation in 
leaving the plantation to your own exclusive charge 
and direction—having no doubt that self-interest will 
guide your talent into the surest means of recruiting 
the resources of the estate. Let Hardbargain, by all 
means, if it pleases you to do it, remembering that 1 — 
have nothing to do with that cunningly acquired little 
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piece of property of yours. Regarding the dismissal 
of the housekeeper, the overseer, and the hired farm- 
laborers, whom you consider as supernumeraries, send 
them off, by all means, if you think it proper to do so, 
ii myself, perhaps, should have hesitated, ere I sent 
them adrift upon the world. But moncy-saving is, I 
presume, a plebeian instinct. 

‘Finally, pray govern in your own way, without 
ever again thinking it to be necessary to consult, 

“Your servant, ARCHER CLIFTON.” 


= 


CHAPTER XXXV 
CATHERINE’S PROGRESS 


Catherine’s arrangements for the year were all com- 
pleted vy the first of January; and with less inconve- 
nience to others, and consequently with less pain to her- 
self, than she had dared to anticipate. 

She heard that Turnbull, the cashiered overseer, 
had purchased a piece of land in the valley—(doubt- 
less with the embezzled funds, but of that she did not 
think)—built upon it a log cabin, and set up as a 
farmer upon his own footing; and that he had taken his 
tribe of sons and nephews to assist him. 

Mrs. Mercer, by her warm recommendation, had 
found a very eligible situation as housekeeper to an 
elderly single gentleman—a planter in the neighbor- 
hood—and her benevolence was set at rest in regard 
to the old woman. f 

Lastly, she had let Hardbargain to excellent ten- 
ants—a young New Englander and his wife—who 
took it ready furnished and stocked as it was; and 
designed to work the land and keep a school. 

The negroes had their usual carnival at Christmas, 
lasting until after New Year’s. 

But on the second of January, Catherine caused 
them all to be assembled in her presence, and told 
them that she should, on the next Monday and there- 
after, set them to work in earnest; that their overseer 
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was gone—(‘'Thank Marster Lord for that,’ exclaimed 
several)—but that she herself would be their overseer 
for the ensuing year. (‘‘You’ll be fair, young mis- 
tress! We ain’t afeard o’ you,’’ said the same.) She 
waved her hand for silence, and informed them far- 
ther, that though they should find her, as heretofore, 
just and moderate and merciful—ready to give ear to 
their complaints—yet that she should require a more 
steady application to their duties than they had ever 
before given. She said, in conclusion, that their 
health, comfort, and happiness should be her care; but 
she shouid need their co-operation. (‘‘You shall hab 
it, mist’ess, ’deed you shall, honey;’’ from some of 
the older negroes.) She wished to see them all Sun- 
day evening at early candle-light, in the spinning- 
room, 

On Sunday evening, at the appointed hour, Cath- 
erine met her assembled laborers and servants there. 
When they were all seated and perfectly still, she said 
toa them: ‘‘I have been thinking that we ought not to 
finish every day without remembering and returning 
thanks to our Heavenly Father for His daily bounties, 
protection, and mercies to us, and asking a continu- 
ance of the same blessings; we should not dare to lie 
down and commit ourselves to that helpless sleep that 
so resembles death, without confessing to our Lord 
the sins we have committed against Him during the 
day, imploring His forgiveness of them, and ask- 
ing His watchful care over us during the darkness of 
the night and the defenselessness of sleep. Don’t 
you think so?”’ 

“*Yes, yes, mist’ess, we do, we do, indeed,’’ 
answered several of the elder negroes, clearly. The 
negroes are strongly inclined to worship, ready to 
co-operate in anything of that sacred character, 

Catherine resumed: 

‘We should each do this in private by our own bed- 
sides, but also together as a household—as the crea- 
tures of one God, the children of one Father. J have 
been also reflecting that you ought all te oe of 
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the Bible. I think that most of you would be pleased 
to know more.”’ 

She paused for an answer. 

“Yes, yes, mist’ess, we do,’’ chimed in many eager 
voices. 

“I know you do. Henceforth we will assemble in 
this room every evening just before bedtime, and asa 
family of one Father, spend a short time in reading 
the Holy Scriptures, and in prayer. In beginning to 
read the Bible with you, I shall commence with the 
first chapter of the New Testament.”’ 

Catherine sat down, made a sign for silence, and 
opened the New Testament and commenced her read- 
ing. Never had reader a more attentive or interested 
audience. She passed over the hard genealogical 
table and began with the Angel’s visit to the Virgin 
Mary. The family service was concluded with a 
prayer. 

And this evening service became thenceforth a 
daily practice. And Catherine’s people learned more 
of the life and doctrines of the Saviour from her than 
they would have acquired in a lifetime from ministers, 

On Monday morning Catherine entered upon her 
assumed duty of overseer. And never were the 
affairs of a plantation better administered, Her 
**good will was to it,’’ and all her faculties brought to 
bear upon the business, She kept a firm hold upon 
the reins of government. Never was a mistress more 
beloved and venerated. And never so faithfully 
served. All subordinates need—not harsh nor lax 
government—but a steady, systematic, rational gov- 
ernment, which they can understand and be satisfied 
with. Her administration was a very wholesome 
change from the capricious tyranny of the late over- 
seer. Catherine’s government was regular, firm, just, 
and merciful. And she was loved, respected, and 
served accordingly. 

And thus, in the perfect performance of every duty 
that devolved upon her as wife, friend, mistress, and 
Christian, Catherine passed the winter. The spring 
? Clifton 
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brought the usual accession of busy work, and she 
gave herself up to its direction with untiring energy 
and activity. She prayed, and labored, and trusted in 
Heaven, and Heaven prospered her work, and all 
went well. Before the first of June she had paid off 
all those heavy notes, which had been accumulating 
interest so long. There were other heavy debts, but 
she saw her way clearly through, discharging them 
before the end of the current year. 

But she never, never heard from Major Clifton. She 
took all the principal newspapers, for the sake of keep- 
ing the run of the campaign; and her heart sickened 
and sunk with terror to read of the awful perils of 
war, and to think that he was exposed tothem. Her 
whole soul glowed with patriotic ardor, when she read 
of the gallant.repulse of the combined land and naval 
forces of the British, under Admirals Warren and 
Cockburn, and General Sir Sydney Beckwith, from 
Craney Island, by a mere handful of our troops; and 
her heart swelled with love and enthusiasm when in 
the same account she saw her husband’s name men- 
tioned with the highest encomiums upon his bravery 
and invaluable services. 

Autumn came, bringing along with its other associa- 
tions, intensely distinct images of the last sweet, calm 
days she had passed at Hardbargain with her dying 
mother, and these vivid recollections stimulated afresh 
her devotion andherenergy. During her administra- 
tion, to clear the estate of debt, and at its close to 
restore it unencumbered into the hands of her hus- 
band, was now her dear object. When the harvest 
was gathered in, she consulted several of her most 
enterprising neighbors concerning the agricultural 
markets, and afterward proceeded to Baltimore in 
person in order to obtain the best possible prices for 
her crops. She succeeded in effecting highly advan- 
tageous sales, and with the proceeds she returned 
home anc! paid off several of those heavy debts. 

And winter came, with its jeisure. The last of 
December she collccted the half year’s rent from 
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Hardbargain, and paid off all the remaining debts, 
except one inconsiderable note of six hundred dollars. 
On the morning of tlie first of January she sent, as 
usual, to the village post office for her papers. When 
the boy returned, he handed her a letter directed in 
the handwriting of Major Clifton. It was nothing but 
a check upon the bank of Richmond for five hundred 
dollars. She let it fall unheeded, covered her face 
with her hands, and wept silently. When her fit of 
silent weeping was over, she arose, took the check, 
collected what mozey she had left in the house, 
ordered her carriage and drove to L , and lifted 
the last note. Then Catherine had the joy of seeing 
the property entirely free from debt. 

And so passed the winter and came the spring of 
1814. And still she heard nothing from Major Clif- 
ton. And since reading the account of his gallant 
conduct on Craney Island, she learned nothing of him. 
And still she anxiously watched the progress of the 
war, seizing upon all the published accounts, and read- 
ing them with the greatest avidity. How diligently 
she searched the papers to find his name, and how 
eagerly her eyes darted down upon any officer’s name 
beginning with a C, which always turned out to be 
Crutchfield, Corbin, Carey, anything but Clifton. 

But Admiral Cockburn’s piratical fleet was now in 
the Chesapeake, spreading devastation and terror 
through all itsislands, coasts, and tributary rivers; and 
every paper was filled with accounts of his marauding 
incursions and savage atrocities. Hear what a co- 
temporary historian says of him: 

“Throughout the waters and shores of the Chesa- 
peake Admiral Cockburn now reigned supreme, 
ubiquitous, and irresistible. The burglaries, larcen- 
ies, incendiarisms, and mere marauding perpetrated 
by Admiral Cockburn were as odious and ignoble, 


‘though less bloody and horrible, than the inhuman 
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atrocities of the British savages in the West. Slaves 
in large numbers, large quantities of tobacco, furni- 
ture, and other private property, protected by the 
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laws of war, and seldom taken, even if destroyed by 
land troops, were seized by the seafaring warriors 
with piratical rapacity. Destruction was the punish- 
ment proclaimed and executed for resistance. The 
house and barn were burned of whoever fired a shot 
or drew a sword in self-defense. Many respectable 
persons in comfortable circumstances were reduced to 
poverty by these depredations. The poor were especial 
sufferers.” 

At length the shock came. It was on the evening 
of the day after harvest-home, and she had given all 
her people a holiday, even down to the messenger 
whose daily duty it was to bring her papers from the 
post office, telling him that he might take the whole 
day, and bring her the mail when he returned home 
at night. Thus, instead of receiving her papers, as 
usual, in the morning, Catherine had to wait until the 
boy’s return in the evening. She was sitting in the 
spinning-room, awaiting the assembling of her serv- 
ants, whom she had just summoned to evening wor- 
ship when they all entered, and with them the post- 
boy, who came up and laid before her the single paper 
that had come that day. She took it, to lay aside 
until after the evening’s devotions were over, but a 
magic name on the outside arrested her attention. 
She caught up the paper, and read in large capitals: 


‘““ENGAGEMENT AT St. Leonarp’s.—British forces 
under Admiral Cockburn repulsed with considerable 
loss. Major Clifton dangerously wounded.’’ 


She read no farther. The room swam around her; 
she reeled and fell into the arms of Henny, who 
sprang forward torcceive her. Her people crowded 
around her, in great anxiety. But only one moment 
she fainted thus; then she recovered, controlled her- 
self, resumed her seat, and, after sending the servants 
all back to their places by a wave of her hand, opened 
the Bible, and commenced the evening’s exercises. 
Her face was very pale, her hands quivered in turning: 
the leaves, and her voice faltered, so as to be nearly 
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inaudible, but she persevered, and got through with 
the service, even unto the benediction. After it was 
all over she detained them a moment, by a gesture, 
and then said: 

**Your master has been dangerously wounded.’’ 

Grief and anxiety testified to their affectionate 
concern. 

““Go now quietly to your homes, and to-morrow 
perhaps I may be able to tell you more.’’ 

They dispersed slowly, turning glances of uneasi- 
ness and distress at the silent anguish of her counte- 
nance. 

In.the morning, when she appeared, the sunken 
eyes, the hollow temples, and the written agony of the 
brow alone proved the sorrow of her heart. 

“I want Jack,’’ she said; and the favorite servant 
appeared. ‘‘Jack, I think you love me,’’ she said. 

“Try me, mist’ess dear, an’ see ef I doesn’t.”’ 

“And | think you love your master?’’ 

“Ah! my Lor’! Try me—jes on’y try me, mist’ess 
—dat’s all.’’ 

*‘T wish you to go to him for me.’’ 

**Oh! do—do sen’ me! It’s war I longs for to be.”’ 

“T shall. The distance is over a hundred miles. 
You must pick the best horse in the stable, and start 
within an hour, and ride day and night until you reach 
your destination.’’ 

** "Deed, mist’ess, I won’t let de grass grow onner- 
neaf of my feet.’’ 

“Well, then, go now. Have you had your break- 
fast?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.’’ 

‘**Go and prepare for the journey, while I write you 
a pass and directions about your journey.’’ 

Jack hastened out. His mistress remained with her 
hands pressed to her heart, repeating: 

‘Would to Heaven I, too, might go.’’ She started, 
as with a sudden recollection, and Sate off to write 


the pass and the directions about the road. And 
x hen, in less than half an hour, Jack appeared before 
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her again, she was ready for him. ‘‘Here,’’ she said, 
‘is your pass and written directions, lest you should 
forget what I tell you.”’ 

‘“Nebber fear me forgettin’, mist’ess dear.’’ 

“You must take the road to Alexandria, which is 
seventy miles from here. When you reach that town, 
take the ferry-boat and cross the Potomac to the Mary- 
land side. Then inquire your road to the village of 
Benedict, on the Patuxent, which is thirty or forty 
miles further down the country, When you reach the 
village, ask the way to St. Leonard’s. Arrived at 
your journey’s end, find Colonel Wadsworth, or Major 
Stuart, or Captain Miller, show your pass and tell your 
errand, and they will direct you where to ane your 
master. Do you understand?’ 

‘*Yes, mist’ess.’ 

‘‘All this is written down here on this piece of 
parchment; take care of it, lest you should forget and 
lose your way.”’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am; I'll be berry cautiencious.’’ 

‘*And now listen, Jack.’’ Her voice broke down, 
she quelled it and went on: ‘‘When you find your 
master, write tome atonce. Thank Heaven, I taught 
you to write! Tellme how heis. Will you promise 
me that?’’ 

‘*Faithful, mist’ess—faithful.’’ 

‘*‘And, Jack, when you have once found him, be 
faithful unto death to him. Never leave him. Nurse 
him, watch over him, if you love him, Jack.”’ Again 
the inward struggle choked her voice, and when she 
resumed, it was with broken and faltering accents. 
‘“‘And, Jack, take this note, and when his fever is off 
—mind you, when he is calm—give it to him.”’ 

‘*Yes, mist’ess, dear.’’ 

‘That is all. Good-by! May Heaven bless and 
speed you.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE NIGHT JOURNEY 


Nearly a fortnight of extreme anxiety passed away, 
during which Catherine heard nothing from her mes- 
senger. On the evening of the thirteenth day of his 
departure, however, a letter was brought to her, 
directed in the well-known, but, alas! not very familiar 
handwriting of Major Clifton. Oh, joy! He was liv- 
ing, then, and even well enough to write. Witha 
fervent ejaculation of deep gratitude to Heaven she 
broke the seal. But her face paled as she read: 


*“On Board THE BritisH SHIP ALBION, 
““August 21st, 1814. 

*““CATHERINE:—Are you then destined to be ever 
fatal, not only to me, but to every human creature 
that is faithful to me? See what your reckless disre- 
gard of others’ lives has done!—doomed a poor, fond, 
faithful creature to a felon’s death! Attend, woman! 
to what Iam about to write. I was not dangerously 
wounded, as the newspapers reported, but slightly 
hurt, and taken prisoner, and conveyed on board this, 
the admiral’s ship—as they did not report. Thus, the 
poor fellow, whom you sent on this death’s errand, 
not finding me in the American camp, and hearing 
that I was a prisoner on board the British fleet, true 
to your command, to find and communicate with me, 
and reckless of his own danger, procured a boat at 
Benedict, and came out alongside this ship. You 
know the result, as well as I can inform you, The 
wretched boy was taken and put inirons asa spy, 
‘and has been doomed to be hanged at the yard-arm. 
He only waits the admiral’s orders for execution. My 
own inconvenience is nothing beside his cruel fate— 
yet, nevertheless, I may as well inform you that I, 
_ who was upon parole when your messenger sought to 
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communicate with me, have also to thank your inter- 

ference for being put under arrest, and nothing but 
the relaxation of strict discipline, incident upon the 
departure of the two commanders, and a mere fortuity, 
affords me the opportunity of writing, and sending 
this note. Admiral Cockburn and General Ross are 
now on their march to Washington City. And my 
object in writing to you is merely this; to assure you, 
by all my hopes of salvation, that unless you, in your 
unequaled machiavelism, find some way of saving this 
boy from death, I will never see, or speak to you 
again, ARCHER CLIFTON,”’ 


Still clasping the letter, her hand and head fell with 
a gesture of utter despair. 

‘“What’s de matter, Miss Kate, honey? No bad 
news, I trus’,’’ said Henny. 

A deep, heart-breaking sob only answered her. 

**My goodness, Miss Kate, deary, what is it den? Is 
marster dead? Oh, deary me, Miss Kate, chile, don’t 
keep on looking dat a way—’deed, you puts a scare on 
to me!—don’t! Let de tears come, chile. Do, honey. 
’Deed, trouble’s like de measles; ef it don’t break out, 
it strikes in an’ kills you.”’ 

A gasp, and a gesture imploring silence, while she 
spanned her temples with both hands, and tried to 
think clearly. 

‘‘My gracious, Miss Kate, don’t look so ghastly, 
honey—don’t.”’ 

‘‘He’s not dead,’’ said Catherine, while she waved 
her hand for peace. 

‘‘Long as der’s life der’s hope. Is he berry bad, 
honey?”’ 

‘*FHe’s well—well,’”’ said Catherine, in the same tone. 

‘‘Well, den, long as he’s well, what ’casion you take 
onso, honey? Oh, my Lor’! tain’t—tain’t poor brother 

ack?” 

‘Oh, Henny! your master and Jack have both been 

taken prisoners by Admiral Cockburn!’’ 

‘‘Oh, Miss Kate! Oh, my Lor’, Miss Kate! An’ 
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dey do tell me how he eats his prisoners ‘live,’ 
exclaimed Henny. 

Catherine walked up and down the floor, with her 
hands clasped around her temples, in the very agony 
of thought. To save the boy from death—how was 
she, at that remote distance, to save him? Oh! it 
seemed a mockery to put forgiveness upon such an 
impracticable condition! Yet she thought him no 
setter of snares. She thought over the whole letter, 
searching for a hint; she needed not to look at it again 
—every line and word was burned in upen her brain 
and heart; she thought over the whole of it, earnestly 
searching for a clew to action. She found it at length 
in the phrases: ‘‘He only waits the admiral’s order 
for execution,’’ and ‘‘Admiral Cockburn and General 
Ross are now on their march to Washington City.”’ 
She thought if she could see the admiral she might yet 
save his life—of so little worth as a sacrifice to the 
enemy, but of such inestimable value toher. The 
date of the letter was the twenty-first; this day was 
the twenty-third. She tried to think clearly, to sep- 
arate the dreadful chaos of thought and passion, and 
to weigh and adjust circumstances, so as she might 
decide and act promptly. Admiral Cockburn and 
General Ross must be near Washington, if they had 
not already reached the city. Washington was two 
full days’ journey from her home, but every hour was 
precious, for life and death might hang uponit. She 
could perform the journey ina day and night. Her 
resolution was taken. 

“Rise, Henny, and go and tell James to saddle my 
horse, my rough-coated pony, Henny; he is the 
strongest and the fleetest, and bring hint around to 
the door.’’ 

“Oh, Miss Kate! does you think he’ll eat ’em sure?’’ 

*““What do you mean, Henny? Are you crazy?’’ 

*‘Admirable Cockbu’n, honey. Does you think he’ll 
eat Marse Archy an’ brother Jack, sure ’nough?” ~ 
_ “Henny, that is all a notion.’’ 

** *Bout der eaten ’em, honey?’’ 
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‘*Yes. Don’t stop me now, Henny! hasten: Quicx; 
Henny! Have my pony caught, and then hurry back 
towne. se 

‘*But, Miss Kate, are you sure?”’ 

“Yes, yes; I’m sure., Oh! hurry, hurcy 

The woman went out, and Catherine sat down and 
penned a hasty note to her neighbor, the Down-East 
tenant of Hardbargain, requesting him to give a slight 
supervision of affairs at White Cliffs during her 
absence for a few days. By the time she had sealed 
and directed it, Henny reappeared. 

‘‘Go fetch my riding-dress, Henny,’’ was her next 
prompt command. 

‘“My goodness, Miss Kate,: where 

‘‘Go, Henny, at once, and don’t stay to question 
me. 

Her mistress rang the bell, and gave the note she 
had written to a boy, to carry to Hardbargain, 

As he left the room, Henny entered it with the rid- 
ing-habit. 

‘‘Help me on with it at once, Henny,’’ said Cather- 
ine, meeting her. 

‘‘My goodness, Miss Kate! you to be goin’ out this 
time o’ night. You didn’t ax me to tell nobody who 
wur to wait on you; but Jeemes, he’s gettin’ ready.’”’ 

‘“No, no! I don’t want anybody.’’ 

‘‘Dear me, mist’ess, honey, where's you gwine?’’ 

‘*Didn’t I tell you? To Washington City.”’ 

‘‘To Washington!’ exclaimed Henny, letting the 
dress fall. 

‘“Yes, to Washington to see Admiral Cockburn, and 
save your brother.”’ 

Henny stood and stared in a stupor, until suddenly 
all her muscles and limbs gave way, and she sank 
down before her mistress, embraced her knees, looked 
up into her face, and said, in tones of earnest, deep 
affection : =- 

‘Don’ t go, mist’ess, don’t go; don’t trust yerse’f 
long o’ Admirable Cockburn an’ his hang- anes 
sojers. Don’t.’’ 
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“TI must, Henny.’’ 

“‘Oh, no, no! Memorize what happened at Raison 
River, an’ at Ham’ton, how dey nydar spared sexes 
nor ages—dem leastes’ of all. Don’t, mist’ess, dear.’’ 

“I must. It is the only chance of saving your 
brother.”’ 

Henny burst into loud wailing. Catherine paused 
and laid her hand upon her shoulder, silencing her. 

**My poor girl, don’t fear, I have committed myself 
tothe Lord! I am in His hands. I trust in Him, 
and no evil can befall me.’’ 

*“‘Mist’ess, mist’ess! If you should, arter all, 
perish!”’ 

“If Iperish, I perish! It will be no evil if the Lord 
permits it!’’ 

**I doesn’t b’lieve de Lord am gwine fur to ’mit it! 
I feels safe ’bout young mist’ess, I does! I b’lieves 
how ef Admirable Cockburn was to come fur to sturve 
mist’ess, trustin’ in Hebben, how a thunderbolt would 
strike him down.”’ 

Catherine waved her hand in adieu, gave reins to 
her pony, which bounded beneath her, and seemed to 
fly over the lawn. She was fevered, excited. Night 
was closing darkly around her, but its sedative shad- 
ows had no power to soothe her excited nerves. A 
long journey lay before her, but its length could not 
discourage her; dangers were thickly strewn about her 
path, but they could not appall her; her anxiety was 
to reach her destination in season, if possible, to 
rescue this boy from death, because he was dear to 
Clifton—dearer than she herself, his wife, was, she 
now thought; her life seemed of little worth. 

Her path for many miles lay through the deep, 
interminable wilderness of forest, that, rising and 
falling with the low mountain ranges, extended over 
more than half of the county. Her path was so nar- 
row, and the branches of the trees often so low and 
interlaced, that a single start of her horse, or a single 
moment’s hesitation to bow her head, might have 
_dashed her brains out against the intersecting branches 
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of the trees. And in the deep darkness of the night, 
and in the despairing absence of her perceptive facul- 
ties, this danger beset her every instant. As night 
deepened around herin the awful depths of the wilder- 
ness, the distant howl of the hungry wolf, the nearer 
cry of the fierce wildcat, and once the more fearful 
whistle-signal of some outlawed desperado fell upon 
herear. But even these appalling sounds struck no 
terror to a heart stunned by despair into insensibility 
to danger. And she rode on through these terrific 
perils, strangely unconscious and strangely protected. 

At length, she descended the last steep, and drew 
near to the outskirts of the wilderness, the lights of 
the small village of L—— gleamed through the inter- 
stices of the woods—appearing and disappearing, jack- 
o’-lantern-like, until she emerged from the forest and 
came full upon the hamlet. It was so late at night, 
all the houses were shut up and dark, and the only 
lights were the lights of the stage and post office. She 
passed like a meteor through the gloomy street, elicit- 
ing only a‘*What the deuce was that?’’ from a loiterer 
in the stage office, who had seen her flight, and 
emerged again upon an open plain, over which her road 
lay for many miles. Another village gleamed up from 
the plains—was reached, passed, and left far behind 
with the same lightning-like speed. 

She rode all night, less sensible to danger and 
fatigue than the hardy little mountain pony that was 
carrying her light weight, but straining every nerve 
and sinewin theservice. The night was deeply dark; 
she had nomeans of computing time ordistance. She 
watched the east with feverish anxiety for day. But 
still mountain, meadow, and moorland came and went, 
as she approached and hurried by them, Vainly she 
watched the east, for hamlet, village, or.town in turn 
was seen and reached and left behind, and still a wall 
of dense blackness blocked up the orient. = 

A new and very serious danger threatened her every 
instant. Her poor horse, fatigued nearly to death, 
was ready to fall, and she did not know it. He reeled, 
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tottered, and stumbled, and recovered himself many 
times, and she did not see or feel it! Nay, she 
mechanically exerted every nerve and sinew to hold 
him up and keep him on his feet, unconscious of her 
own exertion. 

She was ina deep forest again, riding for life; the 
veins in her arms were swelled out like cords, with 
straining to hold the horse up on his feet. It was 
growing lighter; morning wasdawning. She rode on, 
and on, and at length came out of the forest in time to 
see the level rays of the rising sun striking redly 
across the fields. The windows of a farm-house 
flashed back the early light. At the same time her 
horse reeled and fell with her. ‘‘Good Lord!’’ ‘‘Are 
you hurt?’’ ‘“‘Run here, Tim.’’ ‘‘Call your mist’ess, 
Peter.”’ ‘‘Where are you hurt, lady? Can you tell us?’’ 

Catherine awoke, as out of a dream, to see many 
people around her, all asking questions, and all 
attempting to extricate her from her saddle. She 
passed her hand across her brow, as was her wont when 
trying to dispel thought, and she looked at them in 
perplexity. 

**My Lord, I’m afraid she’s very much hurt! Can 
you speak, lady? Where is your injury?’’ said the 
eldest man of the party, at length, lifting her in his 
arms. 

““I—no—I’m not hurt—not the least. Isthe horse?’’ 

**We don’t know, ma’am. I’m sure it’s a blessed 
thing you’re not killed yourself,’’ said another of the 
group, who, with several more, was trying to raise the 
pony upon his legs. 

**Pray put me down upon my feet. Thank you. 
I’m not hurt. How far is Washington City from this 
place?’’ said Catherine, as she stood watching her 
horse. , 

**Good forty miles, lady. I don’t think he’s hurt; 
but, poor fellow, he’s trembling with fatigue,’’ said 
the farmer, answering her, and then examining the 
horse, which was raised at last and stood trembling 
and blowing. 
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‘Can he take me to Washington to-day?’’ asked 
Catherine, as she leaned against the fence for support. 

‘““He? Ha!lha! Look at him, lady! Can you go 
there yourself? You’re ready to drop now! Better 
let the old woman put you to bed.’’ 

‘I’m very stiff—having ridden all night. I must 
reach Washington; there is one I care about under 
sentence of death. I may save him. I must go 
to- -day.’’ Catherine spoke this, frequently pausing for 
breath. When she ceased: 

‘‘Some of her ’lations gwine to be hung, an’ she’s 
gwine to see President Madison to get him off!’’ whis- 
_ pered one farm-laborer to another. 

‘Can you let me have a horse to take me there 
to-day? Iwill pay twice his value,’’ said Catherine to 
the old farmer. 

**Lady, I’ll let you have another horse in two hours, 
‘on condition that. you go in to my old woman, take 
some refreshment, and lie down to rest, and not on 
any other terms, even if it was your father was going 
to be hanged. I see very clearly that, unless you take 
some rest, you will drop down dead before you get a 
mile farther on your road.’’ 

“It is the voice of Providence, I think—thank you 
very much; I will rest. Please take care of my poor 

ony.”’ 

‘‘He shall be looked after, lady. Take my arm.”’ 
And:the worthy farmer respectfully supported her to 
the house, into the charge of his wife. ‘*Here, wait 
upon this lady, honey! Be a mother to her, honey!”’ 

The farmer’s wife placed her in a stuffed chair, 
drew off her gloves, untied her hat, unfastened her 
spencer, and asked her if she would have breakfast. 

‘*No, thank you; I want only rest,’’ said Catherine. 
The sense of fatigue was growing upon her. 

‘‘Put her to bed! let her sleep for two hours, and 
have a cup of strong coffee and a broiled chicken ready 
forher when she wakes. That will help her to reach 
her journey’s end.’’ 

No sooner had her head touched the pillow than all 
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reeled around her senses as a vision, carrying with 
them the outside world and all consciousness of her 
being. 

To her, existence was blotted out for two hours. 

““Wake up, lady! Breakfast is ready; so is your 
horse!’ _ 

Catherine started up. Then memory flashed upon 
her; she sprang to her feet, and began hastily to fasten 
her habit. 

“Here is water, and napkins. And is there any- 
thing else?’’ - 

*“No, thank you; you are very good.’’ 

**How do you find yourself?’’ 

“Better, I think. How long have 1 slept?’’ 

*““Just two hours. 1 wished to let you lie longer, but 
my dear old fellow insisted on keeping his word with 

on... 

“I’m glad he did. It was very needful. I thank 

you.’” 
_ Catherine bathed her face. ‘The good hostess 
arranged her hair, fastened her habit, and took her 
down-stairs, where a comfortable breakfast awaited her. 
The farmer assured her she had time enough to reach 
Washington by nightfall, and she would be far better 
able to do it from having had this rest. She hastily 
swallowed a few mouthfuls of food, drank a cup of 
strong coffee, that gave her fictitious strength, the 
good woman set her in her saddle, and gave directions 
about the nearest way to W——, the next town, gave 
her the reins, and prayed God to {bless her. She 
thanked her kind hosts, put whip to her horse, and gal- 
loped away. 

The country was now open, and she flew on before 
the wind. Now she had entered the forest, and hur- 
ried through its deep shadows. When she emerged 
again in the open meadows it was high noon, and the 
_ August sun was pouring down his burning rays, But 
’on she rode, unconscious of suffering in herself, 
iunheedful of the fatigue of her panting steed. 

Two hours past noon she reached the town of W——. 
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At the very first inn on the suburbs her horse stop- 
ped, of his own will. The landlord, wife, and all the 
children came out to see a lady riding who could not 
make her horse go. 

‘*He wants food and drink,’’ said Catherine, to the 
landlord, who came to offer her aid. She alighted, 
requesting the host to have the animal attended very 
quickly, and followed the landlady into the rustic par- 
lor. So fatigued and stiffened that standing or walk- 
ing was really painful, she sank down upon the lounge, 
declining all the offers of refreshment, waited half an 
hour while her horse was feeding. At the end of 
that time she resumed her journey. The heat was of 
that close, breathless kind that forebodes an awful 
storm. The sense of suffering was beginning to force 
itself upon her, and as for the animal she rode, she 
could not drive him beyond a walk. Then her mind 
became again anxiously concentrated upon the end of 
her journey, to the total exclusion of all other 
thought and sense. In this state she arrived at the 
foot of a steep hill, covered with copse-wood, 
ascended its top, descended to the other side, and 
reached a small river at its foot. She drew up her 
feet, doubled her riding-skirt up over the horse’s 
shoulders, and guided him into the ford, and, with the 
water splashing around, and rising even to the ani- 
mal’s neck, she crossed the river—so mechanically, so 
unconsciously, that had people asked her, thereafter, 
whether she had forded a stream in her journey, she 
could not have told them. 

The sun was declining to his setting, the sky was 
heavy with clouds, the air close, sultry, and oppressive. 
Everything indicated the approach of a tremendous 
tornado. ‘The shades of evening were falling thickly 
around her when she was passing through the dense, 
low-lying forest southwest of Washington. When she 
emerged from its deep obscurity and came out into the 
open country, an alarming phenomenon arrested her 
attention; the eastern horizon was luridly lighted by 
a low, dull, red glow, like the earliest dawn of a win- 
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try morning. Her road led directly toward this 
murky light, her eyes were fascinated to it. As she 
rode and gazed, the blood-tinged illumination seemed ~ 
to glow and brighten on her vision, and presently 
to send up meteoric streams. As the distance les- 
sened between herself and the awful! conflagration, it 
began toillumine her path more and more distinctly, 
watil every object for miles around was plainly visible 
in the lurid glare. And then Catherine recognized it 
for a burning city—the city of Washington wrapped 
in flames! 

On descending the road toward the Potomac, a scene 
dificult to describe met her view. All up and down 
the river and on either shore were seen in the red 
glare multitudes of fugitives—seeking to cross, some 
in boats on the water, and some landed and hurrying 
in disorder up the country. Soon after, she met great 
numbers of terrified women and children, flying from 
their desolated homes. The greatest consternation 
and confusion prevailed among these panic-stricken 
fugitives. The most terrific reports were rife: That 
the enemy were in hot pursuit—the slaves had been 
incited to revolt, and mad with emancipation, and 
drunk with licentious excess, were perpetrating more 
horrible and revolting atrocities than those which at 
Hampton the year before steeped the country in blood 
and shame. Pipe 

Rendered by despair senseless to all these dangers, 
Catherine pushed her way down the road, blocked 
with horses, carriages, foot-passengers, baggage 
wagons, cattle, and all emptyings of a hastily evacu- 
ated city. As she drew near the Long Bridge she | 


heard by the frightened talk of the flying multitude 


that the end of the bridge on the Virginia side had — 
been burned to prevent, or at least delay, the pursuit 
of the enemy. She turned her horse's head up the 
course of the river, with the intention of crossing by 
the Georgetown Ferry. She had no trouble in picking 
her way through the thicket under the hills that bor- 
dered the Potomac from this point, for every minutest 
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object on the way was made painfully distinct by the 
light of the burning city. When nearly opposite 
Georgetown, she descried the ferry-boat put off from 
the other shore, and propelled rapidly across the river. 
She stopped her horse, intending to wait and return 
with it. In less than five minutes it touched the 
beach, and a carriage with a small party of ladies, 
escorted by a guard of nine cavalry volunteers, 
landed. 

In the hurried consultation that ensued among them, 
Catherine learned that the party consisted of Mrs. 
Madison and her friends and attendants, flying from 
the burning Presidential mansion. When they had 
turned their horses’ heads up the river road, Cath- 
erine rode down ‘to the boat, and addressed herself to 
the ferryman, asking to be taken over. The man 
looked at her in astonishment, and when he saw that 
she was in earnest, advised her strongly against the 
trip, telling her that sbe had best turn rein and ride 
as fast and as far as possible in the opposite direction 
—that every one had fled or was flying from Washing- 
ton, that the city was in the undisputed possession of 
the enemy, who were demolishing, burning, and lay- 
ing waste the metropolis at pleasure. There was no 
need to tell that—the fact was awfully visible by the 
light of the great conflagration. But Catherine still 
persisted in her purpose, replying to his objections 
that some one whom she did not wish to desert was in 
the hands of the enemy; and at last prevailed upon 
him to put her across. 

She was landed on the flats west of the city. Here 
crowds of women and children, pale with terror, weep- 
ing and wailing for their ruined city and homes, waited 
impatiently to be taken across the river, out of the 
way of more horrible fates, which the atrocious repu- 
tation of Cockburn and his Cossacks taught them to 
dread. Catherine left them hurrying in mad confu- 
sion into the boat, while she hastened on to the very 
scene of peril from which they were flying. She 
passed swiftly over the marshy fields that then lay 
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between the river and the heart of the city, and 
entered upon Twenty-first street, above the War 
Department, and turned into Pennsylvania avenue. 

Volumes of smoke, as from an enormous volcano, 
were disgorged in massive clouds, and settled like a 
black canopy over the doomed city. The President’s 
Palace and the Treasury Building, swathed in their 
shrouds of fire, illumined all the scene with terrific 
splendor. Even at the distance of several hundred 
yards off her eyes ached with the insufferable light and 
scorching heat. At the distance of a mile, the Cap- 
itol, wrapped in its mantle of flame, sent forth a hail- 
storm of sparks and burning brands. 

In strange and awful contrast to this appalling prog- 
ress of destruction was the dread silence that reiyned 
over the falling city. All the terror, consternation, 
and distraction were ieft without. Here, upon the 
very scene of action, all was comparatively quiet, 
The houses were shut up; if they contained any 
inmates, they were hiding in obscurity. The streets 
seemed forsaken by the conquerors, as by the con- 
quered. There was no shout of soldiery, no sound to 
be heard from the enemy in possession, except a dis- 
tant, raonotonous tramp, as of many retreating hoofs. 
The flames were doing their work of destruction ‘in 
silence, only broken by the occasional crash of falling 
roof, cupola, or pillar, or some reverberating explo- 
sion. Catherine passed under the blinding glare and 
scathing heat of the burning Treasury Building, and 
turning the elbow of the avenue, came upon a senti- 
nel, who instantly leveled his musket and challenged 
her with **Who goes there?’’ 

**The admiral,’’ said Catherine, drawing rein. 

The sentinel jowered his musket with a surly ‘Pass 
_on,’’ followed by a low, insulting comment. Cath- 
erine had merely intenied to express her errand, and 
had chanced upon the countersign. 

et? shall I find your commander?’’ she next 
said. 

_ “The general?”’ 
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**No—Admiral Cockburn. ”* 

**Corporal,’’ said the soldier, in a low, distinct voice. 
The corporal of the guard advanced. 

**What did you want, mum?’’ i 

‘*To be conducted to the presence of the admiral,’’ 
answered Catherine, with an imploring glance. Per- 
haps something in her countenance moved the pity of 
the officer. He volunteered to be her guide, and led 
the way down the avenue toward the Capitol. 

“Did you know, mum, a curfew had been proclaimed 
and citizens forbidden to appear in the streets after 
eight o’clock?’’ 

‘*No, and if I had, I should have been obliged to 
disregard it, for a matter of more than life and death 
hangs upon my-interview with the admiral,’’ replied 
Catherine. 

The distance between the Treasury Building and 
the Capitol was about one mile, and the glare of the 
conflagration at each end revealed a line of sentinels, 
posted at regular intervals the whole length of the 
avenue. 

A ride of ten minutes brought them to the encamp- 
ment of the enemy on the Capitol Hill, east of the 
burning edifice. Nearly four thousand men were rest- 
ing, leaning upon their muskets, some seated upon 
the grass, and some flat upon the ground, in the death- 
like sleep of drunkenness or exhaustion. 

A group of officers, with their gorgeous scarlet and 
gold-laced dresses resplendent in the glare, stood 
watching the progress of the fire. Toward these the 
corporal conducted Catherine. One from among them 
advanced. ‘‘Who have we got here, corporal? <A 
woman, by George! and a young and pretty one, too, 
to judge by the pretty figure. You’re welcome, 
madam. What, afraid? Well, I suppose you have 
formed a terrible opinion of me from the newspapers. 
Never fear me. Satan is not half so black as the 
saints paint him! You shall be far safer under my 
government than under Madison’s, Well! d—— 
letters, but I make no wor upon ladies either, except 
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with Cupid’s weapons—ho, ho! What, afraid still? 
Come! let’s see your face; never saw a shy woman yet 
that had not a face worth seeing.”’ 

Abashed at this manner of address, Catherine hung 
her head, until the corporal whispered: 

*‘Rear Admiral Cockburn.’’ 

Then she stole a glance at the speaker. 

A flashy, overdressed, yet slovenly person, a florid 
complexion, a clear, audacious blue eye, a sensual 
mouth, and a free, insolent manner, marked the 
licensed pirate of the Chesapeake, and the boon com- 
panion of the profligate Prince of Wales. 

“What, shy yet! By your leave, my dear!’’ said 
the admiral, chucking his hand under Catherine’s 
chin, and raising her face. Poor Kate’s face, as well 
as her hair and her dress, were stained with dust and 
tears and perspiration, and her features were pale and 
haggard with sorrow, anxiety, and extreme fatigue. 
The profligate dropped her chin. 

“‘Whisht! Ugh! What a face! Here, corporal, I 
pass her over to you—oh! ho, ho! I make you a 
present of her. Oh-h! where can I finda dozen pretty 
zirls to get the cross out of my eyes?’’ 

Mortified, despairing, Catherine stood by her horse, 
with one arm thrown around his neck, and her head 
resting upon it. 

A low hum of voices, seemingly incident upon some 
one’s atrival, then a sweet, deep-toned voice near her, 
inguiring: 

“Can we be so happy as to serve you in any way, 


lady, I should be most grateful for the opportunity. © 


To be able to render any service is alwaysa most sooth- 
ing amelioration to me of the harsh duties of war.”’ 
*“Major-General Ross,’’ whispered the friendly cor- 
poral, stooping to her ear. : 
Catherine raised her head, and saw, bending toward 
her, a very handsome man, in the early prime of life, 


® 


of a grave, sweet, somewhat melancholy expression of | 


countenance, who, regarding her with respectful! 


sympathy, repeated his offers of service, saying: 
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“If Iam able to’ assist you, do nct hesitate to com- 
mand me.’’ 

‘*Thank you—I—wisked to speak with the admiral 
—but——”’ 

“With me! Oh, ho, -ho, ho, hotgiegeca 
decline the honor! Talk to Ross--he’s sentimental, 
and—responsible; the father of a family, etc.—‘a 
married man myself, with several sweet children, and 
venerate the sanctity,’* etc. Eh, Ross? Oh, ho, ho, 
ho, ho, ho!’’ 

‘‘Speak with me, lady. What is it? Have you or 
yours suffered, or received any injury I can redress? 
Can I help you in any way?’’ asked General Ross, in 
earnest tones, 

‘*Yes, I think you have power to do me a vital serv- 
ice. e 

‘‘Name it, lady. My word is pledged.”’ 

‘*His word is pledged! Oh, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho!— 
pledged to ascarecrow!—pledged toakelpie! Oh-h!”’ 
shouted the coarse adniiral. 

The eye of Ross flashed for an instaat, but sheathed 
its fire as he turned to Catherine, taking her hand 
respectfully, drew her aside from the proximity of the 
brutal Cockburn, who, in addition to his other graces, 
was now doubly inflamed by drink and triumph. 

‘“A tryst with the Queen of Kelpies! Oh, ho, ho, 
ho, ho, ho!”” roared the admiral, holding his sides, 
and bending forward to shout his insulting laughter, 
and then stalking off. 

‘*Explain, lady. I shall be proud to serve you. 
Pray have confidence in me, madam, and believe in 
the sincerity of my words,’’ said General Ross, still 
holding her hand, while she passed her other one 
slowly across her forehead. 

But as soon as she was relieved from the presence of 
the coarse and insolent Cockburn, she recovered 
breath and self-possession, and spoke clearly and to 
the point. = 


*Words used by the generous and unforivnate General Ross, 
while trying to soothe the fears of Mrs. E——~, 
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“T thank you, sir. I will tell you. I heard, in my 
distant mountain home, that my husband, Major Clif- 
ton, of the —— Regiment of Volunteers, had been 
dangerously wounded in the action at St. Leonard’s. 
I did not hear that he had also been taken a prisoner. 
Believing him to be still in the American camp, and 
fearing that he needed more constant attention than 
he could get, and feeling very anxious to hear directly 
from him, I sent his favorite servant to find him, 
directing the man to remain with him and to write me 
of his state. He was a poor, rustic negro, sir, totally 
ignorant of the usages of war. When he reached the 
American camp he discovered that his master was a 
prisoner on board the British fleet. He procured a 
boat and boarded the Albion. He was taken as a spy, 
of course, and awaits only the orders of Admiral Cock- 
burn to be executed. I heard that yesterday evening, 
and I instantly set off, and between that hour and this 
have ridden more than seventy miles, almost without 
stopping for food or rest, and entered the city to-night 
alone, when all were flying from it, to beg this man’s 
life from the admiral. Now, you know how vital is 
my prayer.’ 

“You could not have done more for your father, 
lady!’ replied General Ross, with a gentle, earnest 
wonder on his fine countenance. ‘‘You could not 
have done more for your father than you have done 
for this slave.’’ 

**Do not wonder, sir! He would have laid down his 
lifé for us. But, oh, sir! time presses—death 
threatens!’’ 

**Be at peace, lady! The life or death of this slave, 
of such vital importance to you, is really a matter of so 
little moment to Admiral Cockburn that I have not the 
slightest hesitation in promising to secure for you his 
pardon and liberation.’’ 

“Oh, may the Lord forever bless you, sir! I never, 
never can tell you how grateful I am——’’ 

“Peace, peace, dear lady. I would to Heaven I 
could really do anything to merit your kind word and 
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kind remembrance, when others are cursing me for 
what the stern duties of war force me to do!’’ 

‘*T shall ever remember you, sir, with gratitude.”’ 

‘Mrs. Clifton, you must have rest and refreshment. 
My headquarters are at Dr. E ’s. His family are 
at home. They will gladly afford you assistance. 
Permit me to conduct you thither.’’ 

Catherine was shown to a chamber, and afforded 
the refreshments of a partial bath and food. After 
which she lay down on a sofa to rest and await the 
return of the gentle and generous Ross. 

In half an hour she was summoned to the parlor, 
where she found him standing. He advanced to meet 
her, and said: 

‘*Mrs. Clifton, I have the pardon’’—and his face 
clouded over—‘‘but I very much fear it will be too 
late?” 

‘*Too late!’’ echoed Catherine, sinking into a chair. 
‘Is he dead?’’ she asked, covering her face with her 
hands. 

‘*No, Mrs. Clifton, but he has been ordered for 
execixtion at eight o’clock to-morrow.”’ 

‘It is not too late!’’ exclaimed Catherine. ‘‘Give 
me—oh! give me the pardon!—lI will take it there in 
time!’’ 

‘‘The distance is over forty miles, and dangers 
threaten a young female, alone by night, through a 
country infested = 
~ **Oh! give me the pardon, I implore you. I will 
take it in time! Heaven has protected me through 
dangers as great, Heaven will protect me through 
these! Do not hesitate when a ‘too late’ threatens | 
aS 

‘‘T can send a courier with the pardon rather than 
you.”’ 

“Oh, no, no; your courier would want to stop, to eat 
and drink—or might be killed. or taken; or if he 
escaped, through his explanation of his errand, why, 
that very errand would be rendered futile by the time 
lost in investigation. 7 shall pause for nothing. 
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Heaven will protect and speed me! Do not delay! 
Alas! excuse my importunity, but give me the 
pardon!”’ 

General Ross attempted to dissuade her. At last, 
overruled by her earnestness, vehemence, and faith, he 
yielded—handed her the pardon, and went oak to see 
if he could procure her a fresh horse. 

When he entered again, after a successful search, 
he found her equipped for her second night’s journey, 
standing in the midst of her astonished hosts. He 
informed her that her horse was ready, and also that 
he had provided her a guard, to escort her beyond 
Bladensburg. She took a hasty and grateful leave, 
and accepting the arm of the major-general, left the 
house. = 

As General Ross placed her in the saddle, and 
handed her the reins, he said: 

*““Heaven speed you—and sometimes remember 
mes’ 

**T will remember and pray for General Ross while 
I live,” said Catherine. She put whip to her horse, 
and rode away, upheld by a wonderful energy. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE GOAL 


Incalculable is the power of the spirit over the flesh, 
In the intense absorption of her soul by one hope, 
Catherine was carried above all consciousness of the 
exertion, and fatigue that was oppressing her bodily 
powers. A watchful Providence, that had thrice 
arrested her dreadful journey, now a fourth time 
interposed to compel her to rest. She had parted 
with her escort, when past the British outposts, 
beyond Bladensburg. And by the time she had 


' reached Long Old Fields the storm burst suddenly, 


with terrible violence, driving her for shelter intoa 


farm-house. Again, wondering hosts persuaded her 
to lie down and repose, and once more, as soon as her 
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weary head dropped upon the pillow, deep sleep, like 
an irresistible mandate of the All Merciful, fell upon 
her, and, despite of pain of body and anguish of mind, 
she slept soundly for several hours—slept as the 
prisoner sleeps the night before execution; slept, while 
the tempest raged with awful fury, while the rain fell 


in torrents, and the wind rushed through the forest, — 


carrying destruction on its wings; while gigantic trees 
were twisted off, or torn up by the roots, and great 
rivers were swelled to flood; she slept the deep, 
dreamless sleep ‘‘God giveth His beloved.’’ Probably 
to this Providential sleep she owed the preservation of 
her life, for the spirit that can goad the flesh to exer- 
tion unto death cannot save it from dissolution. 

When she awoke the storm had passed, and the stars 
were shining dimly in the early dawn of day. She 
started up, remorseful and affrighted to find she had 
slept solong. It was now four o’clock, and she had 
thirty miles to ride before eight, or all was lost! Her 
pitying hosts tried to persuade her to wait and partake 
of their early breakfast, which, they said, would be 
ready in half an hour; but finding her bent upon set- 
ting forward, they hastily got some refreshment 
together, and permitted her to mount her horse and 
depart. She found that the motion of her steed gave 
her great pain. She checked her horse’s trot and put 
him into a gallop, whose smooth, wavy motion some- 
what relieved her distress. 

Her horse was fresh, his blood was up; on they sped 
like an arrow through the woods. 

Suddenly she stopped and reeled backward—that 
sharp pain again; it pierced her side and chest like a 
sword; it caught away her breath, and caused the 
drops of perspiration to burst from her pale forehead. 
But not for pain, or even for the fear of death, must 
she pause. She might perish, but her purpose must 
first be accomplished, if possible. ' —— 

Bracing her nerves, and steeling her soul against 
the sense of suffering, she put whip to her horse, and 
flew on, as before the wind, leaving forest, meadow, 


> 
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and hamlet far behind her, Again and again the 
sharp agony arrested her, like the hand of death; but 
in vain to stop her progress; each time the pang could 
only delay her a moment, and then on she sped. 
Before her, in the distance, glimmered the blue 
Patuxent, the longed-for goal. Oh! that river! 


_ Would she ever approach it? On she sped; a fearful 


change was coming over her; the sense of pain, with 
all other sense, had gradually left her; a stupor of 
weariness supervened; her brain reeled, her sight 
failed. Oh! that river; how it gleamed and dis- 
appeared, and gleamed again before her! Wouldshe | 
ever, ever be nearer to it? How dim the sunlight — 
was, and how unsteady the ground; and the boundaries 
of the sky and earth were molten together and lost; 
and it was no longer the action of her horse, but the 
dreadful rocking and upheaving of the ground, that 
kept her moving. Oh! that river! how it sparkled and 
flashed into her brain. Would she ever reach it, or 
was she going round in acircle forever? Reason was 
failing at last—past, present, future swam thickly 
together upon brain and heart; surely the hour of dis- 
solution had come, for dense darkness was settling. 
Oh! God, that river! She had really reached it at 
last, or was it an illusion of delirium? Its waves 
rolled and flashed in silver splendor at the foot of the 
hill below her feet! But what wasthat? Angels in 
Heaven! what was that? A sight to call back ebbing 
life! Down in the dell the glitter of bayonets and the 
glow of scarlet coats—an open square of British 
infantry, enclosing an execution scene! Clutching the 
pardon from her bosom, and holding it aloft at arm’s 
length, she roused her fast failing strength for a last 
effort, and hurled herself and steed furiously down the 
hill upon the scene of doom. The flash of steel 
around her—the gallows tree—the cart—the prisoner 
—the fatal noose—and more than all, close beside her, 
the form of him, her own, her Clifton, madly loved in 
life and death, and then darkness closed in upon her 
life, and all was lost. 
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As the reins fell from powerless hands upon the 
horse’s neck, the nobie animal stood stock still; had 
he lifted a leg, it must have been fatal to the swoon. 
ing rider; but he stood like a statue, while her form 
swayed to and fro for a moment, and then Archer 
Clifton sprang forward and received her in his arms. 
He picked up the paper as it fell from her stiffening 
fingers, and, guessing its purport, passed it to the 
officer in command. Then he sank upon one knee, 
drew her insensible form to and supported it against 
his breast, while he untied her hat and loosened her 
spencer. 

A little bustle ensued around him; but he did not 
heed it. The execution was stayed, the prisoner 
released, and poor Jack, half dead with terror before, 
and half mad with joy now, had still strength and 
affection enough left torun to a spring hard by and 
dip up his hat full of. water, and the next instant he 
was kneeling with it by the side of his mistress, to 
bathe her hands. 

““Who is she?’’ “‘Where did she come from?”’ *““Do 
you know her, sir?’’ asked some of the officers, crowd- 
ing around with offers of assistance. 

“This lady is my wife, gentlemen! Ah! air! air, if 
you please!’’ exclaimed Archer Clifton, waving them 
off, and giving his sole attention to Catherine. “‘Kate!’’ 

The sound of that thrilling voice, the clasp of those 
thrilling arms, had power to call back her spirit. Her 
pale eyelids guivered. 

““Kate!’’ he exclaimed, raising her higher upon his 
breast. 

A shuddering sigh convulsed her bosom; her eyes 
unclosed. 

**Katel’’ 

““Yes, Katei’’ she echoed, nodding her head with 
that quick, nervous, spasmodic gesture common to her. 

‘‘And why have you aone this thing? Why_have 

ou?” 
i She raised her eyes to his face, pleadingly, murmuring: 

““Your wishes—the reprieve!”’ 
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“Well, what of that? Was there no one to bring 
te 

Too feeble to enter upon the long explanation 
required, she only shook her head, murmuring at 
intervals; 

“Forgive—I could not see him die. Patience— 
indeed, I will not trouble you, love; I will go away 
again, faraway! Maybe God will let me die!’’ 

The last words were breathed forth in a long, deep 
sigh, and she sank away again into insensibility. 

Poor Jack, kneeling by her side, bathed her hand 
with the water he had brought, and with his tears that 
fell like rain. 

Major Clifton laid her head down upon the green- 
sward, and rising to his feet, addressed the officer in 
command, saying: 

“Sir, Iam a prisoner of war. My wife isin a dying 
state; I wish to convey her to a place of safety and 
repose. ’” 

**Major Clifton will consider himself on his parole, 
and command any assistance we may be able to render 
him or his heroic wife,’’ said Captain ——, at the 
same time showing him a note from General Ross, to 
that effect, which had been folded in with the pardon. 

“T think, sir,’’ added the officer, *‘that there is a 
farm-house near here, belonging to a planter of the 
name of Greenfield, where your lady would be well 
taken care of. You had better send your servant to 
borrow a carriage.’’ 

Thanking the officer, Major Clifton acted upon it, 
dispatching Jack to the house, while he himself 


supported Catherine until the arrival of the carriage. . 


He then placed her in it, and she was driven slowly 
to ‘‘Greenwood.’’ Here she-was kindly received by 
the planter’s wife and sisters, who tenderly undressed 
and put her to bed. A physician was summoned, 
who, when he arrived and looked at her and felt her 
pulse, and heard the circumstances, pronounced her 
insensibility to be not a swoon, but a trance coma, the 
result of excessive fatigue of mind and body.. He 
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said that such stupors, if "prematurely broken, might 
end in convulsions and madness, or if left, too, to 
themselves, might terminate in death; that her state 
was exceedingly critical, and that her rest was by no 
means to be broken unless there was a perceptible 
failure in her pulse, in which case the stimulants and | 
restorative he should leave must be applied and 
administered, and himself instantly summoned. And 
so he left her. 

Having seen Catherine thus at rest, and having 
received many assurances from her gentle-hearted 
hostess that every care and attention should be given 
her, Major Clifton took leave and returned to render 
himself up to his captors, who were just about to 
return to their ship. When they had arrived on board 
the Albion, an agreeable surprise awaited ‘him. <A 
gentleman in the uniform of an American general 
stood upon the deck, attended by a flag of truce, and 
Major Clifton recognized Colonel (now General) ‘Con- 
yers, who advanced to meet him, and shaking hands, 
exclaimed: 

*““You did not expect to find me here? I have 
come concerning the arrangement of an exchange 
of prisoners. Colonel Lithgow, of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Regiment, and taken prisoner by our 
people in the same engagement in which you fell into 
the hands of the enemy, is now offered in exchange 
for yourself.’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’? said Captain -——, advancing toward 
them, ‘‘I am exceedingly happy to congratulate you 
on your restoration to liberty.”’ 

Major Clifton bowed and requested the use of a boat 
to leave the ship. 

‘*Vourself and General Conyers will stay and dine 
with us?’’ asked Captain 

Major Clifton, thanking him for his invitation, and 
also for much kindness and attention, repeated his 
request for a boat. 

*‘Oh, mine is here at your service. I am going 
ashore with you, of course,”” said General Conyers. 
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“I beg your pardon, sir! the boat you came in has 
been taken by Captain Fairfax, who has gone ashore 
with it.’’ 

“Captain Fairfax?’’ asked Archer Clifton. 

“Yes, my friend, Captain Fairfax. Frank accom- 
panied me hither in search of yourself; some news of 
vital importance. He could not wait for your return, 
so he went in search of you—which proves the truth 
of the old proverb, ‘Most haste, least speed.’ ’’ 

“The boat is manned,’’ said a lieutenant to Major 
Clifton. 

General Conyers and himself then took leave of the 
British officers, and were rowed swiftly to the land. 
As soon as they had stepped upon the beach, and 
found themselves alone, Conyers grasped the hand of 
Clifton, and shaking it cordially, said: 

**So, you have won Catherine? Well, I congratulate 
you with a whole heart; you have won her from my 
hopes.’’ 

**Won her from your hopes?’’ 

Seay eacher, “1 loved her.”’ 

“Loved her?’’ 
eee ec, and love her!’’ 
feeeove her?’’ 

**Yes, and shall always love her—highly and purely, 
though, as a saint loves an angel.”’ 

**You astonish me!’’ 

“I shall astonish you more. Three times in one 
year I wooed her, and three times was my suit 
rejected.’’ 

**Your suit rejected by Catherine—yours? Can this 
be possible?’’ 

“*Possible. I was nearly driven to despair by her 
rejection.’’ 

Major Clifton threw his hand to his brow and gazed 


_ at the speaker in amazement, while he compared the 
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claims of General Conyers with his own. General 
Conyers, with his haughty and powerful connection in 
town and country; his immense unincumbered estates; 
his high military rank, and last, not least, his emi- 
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nently handsome person, accomplished mind, and 
graceful address—General Conyers, in every social, 
official, and personal dignity highly superior, And 
himself, with his limited circle, his debt-incumbered 
property, his medium post in the army, and his very 
moderate share of personal attraction, and he 
exclaimed again: 

‘**Catherine reject you?’’ 

‘*Three distinct times, most firmly.’’ 

‘““Why, upon what possible pretext could she have 
done so?”’ 

‘‘Ay, sure enough! Upon what possible pretext?’’ 
smiled General Conyers, ruefully. ‘‘Upon the plea 
that she did not love me, save only ‘as a sister ora 
spirit might.” I won her respect, esteem, friendship, 
all but her love! She was a frank, high-minded, 
pure-hearted girl. -She gave me the greatest proof of 
confidence, and at the same instant struck the only 
death-blow ‘to dangerous hopes; she told me that she 
could never be more than a faithful friend to me, for 
that she loved another,”’ 

Major Clifton started, and grasped the arm of his 
companion, but instantly recovering his self-control, 
he inquired: 

‘‘And who did she say was that other?’’ 

**Nay, she never breathed his name. She could not 
have done that. She was trying to do me good when 
she informed me. I remember well her sweet and 
holy looks and words. At first she flushed and paled, 
hesitating between generous impulse and womanly 
reserve; and then as principle rose above instinct, her | 
face glowed with an expression such as I have seen in 
the pictures of St. Agnes—a warm, high, holy look, 
an inspired look, such as might well become the 
countenance of the Virgin Martyr; and she said, 
speaking to herself, ‘There is no good reason why I 
should not reveal any secret of my heart, if the revela- 
tion can help any other soul to tranquillity and 
strength.’ Then to me—‘Listen: You are not the 
only sorely disappointed one. Who, indeed, is joyous 
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that is past childhood? I, too, have missed life’s 
crowning joy—the love of oneI love. But what then? 
If we cannot have joy in this life of probation, there 
yet remains duty, and the peace its performance 
yields; and friends, and the cheerfulness their society 
gives; and God, and the divine comfort His service 
ieacs.”.”’ 

“She said that? She said that?’’ groaned Clifton. 

“Yes. You seem strongly moved, Archer?’ 

“Tam! Jam! Youdo not know with how much 
Teason!’’ 

“She never breathed the name of him she loved, yet 
I knew her whole secret. I had suspected it months 
before. Shall I tell you why?”’ 

mes! §.Go on!”’ 

“It was at the Governor’s levee, where I was first 
introduced to her, and where you met after a long 
absence; I was present at the casual meeting. "i 
beheld the strong emotion that she could not conceal, 
Some hours after that I was near her, when, 
unobserved by all except myself, and unconscious of 
my presence also, she chanced to witness the recon» 
ciliation between yourself and your chosen bride. f 
saw her face grow paler than death, and then the meek 
head bow in submission, and the hands fold as in 
prayer, and the voice murmur low and fervently, 
‘Thank God! Oh, God! help me to say that sincerely.’ 


' I had been interested in her before; but I loved her 


from that hour—the sweet, the Madonna-like maiden! 
I loved her with an affection as free from passion as it 
was from selfishness. And I offered her my heart and 
hand, asI said. And she sweetly declined them, as I 
might have known before—unveiling the sanctuary of 
her priceless heart, to quiet me forever with the 
revelation of another master there.’’ 

**Oh, God! Oh, God!’’ said Clifton. 

“What disturbs you so, Archer?’’ 

‘*Never mind! Rejecting you as a lover, she won 
you as a friend?’’ 

‘For life and death and eternity—yes!”’ 

21 Clifton 
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‘‘That was a triumph! Rejected lovers seldom 
become friends! But then, Catherine is a rare 
Wwoman.’’ 

“Very rate!” 

‘“Truly nicknamed ‘Maria Teresa.’ 

‘‘Catherine! ‘Maria Teresa?’ By whom? Bysome 
one, I suppose, who, recognizing her strong, practical 
mind, sees not the pure heart and the lofty spirit of 
infinitely higher value than that.”’ 

‘‘Heaven bless you, Conyers, for your good opinion 
of Catherine. But I wish to put a case to you.”’ 

fwes! © Well?” 
_‘*Suppose you had married Catherine?’’ 

‘*That is very imaginary! Well?’’ 

‘‘And suppose that you had discovered her to be 
unworthy of your good opinion?”’ 

‘It could not have. happened; she could not have 
been unworthy.’’ 

**But, suppose that her unworthiness had been made 
manifest to you beyond all chance of mistake or 
doubt?”’ 

““D—n it! Don’t let me be profane. It couldn’t 
have been made manifest to me, I tell you! Could 
any person or anything demonstrate to me that the 
sun darkened the earth? There are some things that 
can’t be proved, because they can’t exist!” 

Major. Clifton thrust his hand in his bosom, and 
drew thence a letter in a gray envelope, and handing 
it to General Conyers, asked: 

‘*Do you know that handwriting?’’ 

‘Certainly I do.’”’ 

*“Whose is it?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Catherine Clifton’s.,’’ 

**Are you sure?’’ 

‘*Pooh! Ofcourse Iam! I am familiar with the 
writing!’’ 

**Could you swear to it?’’ : 

‘**Let me see the letter again. Yes, I could swear 
to it.”! 

‘‘And now will you do me the favor to read it?”’ 


” 
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General Conyers, with some hesitation, began to 
read; but before getting half through, the blood 
tushed to his brow, and crushing the letter in his 
hand, he hurled it beneath his feet, and setting his 
heel upon it, ground it into the earth. 

““What do you think of it now?’ asked Clifton, 
Titterly:. 

“Think of it! It is an infernal forgery! If any 
man had brought me that letter, and said that 
Catherine wrote it, I should have treated it just as I 
have done now, to show my contempt for the forgery; 
and then I should have raised it with my sword’s point 
and thrust it down his throat, to express my loathing 
of the forger or the accomplice.’’ 

*‘And yet, just now you could have sworn to the 


handwriting.’’ . 
“Yes! And for which I earnestly beg your 
pardon!”’ 


“‘And now you are quite as much convinced that she 
did not write it. How can you explain this?’’ 

“That the whole of Catherine’s life is a refutation 
of the slander. Sir! itis a d—d forgery! Look at it! 
See how easy the hand is imitated! Give me a pen and 
ink, and though I have not much talent for imitation, I 
will produce you a fac-simile of Catherine’s handwrit- 
ing. Irepeat, I beg your forgiveness for saying that 
that was Catherine’s. Oh, I trust, Clifton, that you 
signally punished the conspirator who wrote it! I can 
well believe that you neither ate, slept, said your 
prayers, went to church or into her presence until you 
had pursued the forger, and punished him or her to 
the utmost extent of the law!”’ 

They had now arrived at Greenwood, and Major 
Clifton, without replying, conducted his companion 
into the house, and introduced him to the planter’s 
family. On inquiry concerning the state of Catherine, 
he learned that she still lay without any sign of life, 
except the faint beating of her heart. Leaving 
General Conyers with his host, he went up into his 
wife's chamber. He wished to be alone with her. 
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There is something in a sound faith that always makes 
a strong impression. The deep, thorough earnestness 
of confidence in Catherine’s perfect integrity exhibited 
by Conyers had shaken Clifton’s firm convictions of 
her guilt to their uprootings. Ay, and he was shaken 
—literally shaken, by strong passion. 

“‘Oh, would to Heaven I could think as he does! I 
am no longer a youth, but if I could only thoroughly 
believe in Kate as he does, or once see her innocence 
proved, it would fill my heart with joy.’’ He entered 
the chamber and went up to her bedside. There was . 
a pallor spread like death over her brow. ‘‘But she 
was always so pale,’’ he said, in a voice tremulous 
with tenderness. So still she lay, so profound was 
her repose, that her breathing could not be seen or 
heard, until, alarmed, he stooped and listened, and 
perceived that her respiration was deep, soft, slow, and 
regular. Her sleep was evidently necessary, health- 
ful, and recuperative. He stood and gazed at her 
sculptured, marble-like face, as her head reposed upon 
the pillow. He had never seen that noble countenance 
in the deep repose of sleep before. No, and waking, it - 
had always been disturbed by care, or grief, or anxiety, 
or bashfulness. Now the face was in perfect rest. The 
majesty of truth sat enthroned upon the fine, broad, 
open forehead, with its eyebrows arched far apart, and 
more elevated, because the eyelids were shut down, 
with their dark lashes lying long and still upon the 
pale cheeks, The beauty of,goodness lay folded in 
every curve of the lightly-€losed and perfect lips. 
She looked a queen in repose— 


‘CA Queen of noble Nature’s crowning,” 


whom it were disloyalty to suspect, and treason to 
accuse; As he gazed, the earnest faith of Conyers 
came back with tenfold power to his soul. He more 
than half abjured his evil convictions, and a flood of 
tenderness came over his heart. There was no one to 
see his weakness—not even her, the sleeper. He 
went and closed the door, and returned and kneeled 
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by her side. He took her hand and bowed his head 
over it. From that trance-sleep there was no fear, 
because there was no possibility of waking her yet. 


He kissed and pressed that hand with sorrowful 


passion, murmuring: ‘‘For once—for this time, I 
will, I will believe you true, my own dear Catherine. 
My whole nature starves and dies for a perfect recon- 


ciliation, a perfect union with you. Oh, for once, let 


soul and heart be satisfied; let me steel my mind 
against the thought of evil, and fold you around with 
my love, and press you to this still denied and hunger- 
feeeeeperishine heart.’’ And he raised her. in 
his arms, and folded her to his bosom, pressing 
an ardent kiss upon her lips. That passionate 
kiss sent an electric shock through all her still 
life. A shuddering sigh shook her bosom; her 
lips parted in a light, rosy smile; color dawned upon 
her cheeks, and light beamed on her brow. Alarmed, 
and remembering the physician’s warning that a 
premature awakening might be fatal, he cautiously 
laid her down again, and anxiously watched her 
countenance. She did not wake; nor did the light 
depart from her brow, nor the color from her cheeks, 
nor the smile from herlips. ‘*‘How she loves me, even 
in sleep—even in this trance-sleep, with all her senses 
locked! My Kate! my own! my wife! How she loves 
me; yet no more than I love her. Witness this worn 
frame of mine, that sorrow, like years, has aged! My 
own——”’ 

A light step upon the stairs, and a rap at the door, 
and he hastened to open it. It was the farmer’s little 
niece, Susannah, who came to say that Captain Fair- 
fax was in the parlor, waiting to see Major Clifton. 
He turned back an instant, to arrange the coverlet, 
gave a last glance at the beloved face, and then 
followed the child down-stairs. The staircase led 
directly down into the parlor, and as soon as he had 
reached it, he saw Frank Fairfax, who immediately 
hastened to meet him, and— 

**My dear Frank!’’ 
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‘*My dearest Clifton!’’ 

Were the words of affectionate greeting interchanged. 

‘‘Well, and so you have been married these two 
years nearly, and I have never had the opportunity of 
congratulating you till now! Well, better late than 
never, though it is always a mere form to wish a man 
joy who has an excess of it already! But, indeed, you 
have the jewel of the world! If you had only waited 
two years longer, until I had somewhat recovered the 
despair of my own awful bereavement, I should have 
tried to dispute the prize with you—not that I was in 
love with noble Catherine—I never was but once in 
love, and I never shall be again—but that I think her 
just the most precious woman in the world. Nor am 
I alone in that opinion. I have been in her neighbor- 
hood, looking for her, before I came down here to find 
you, and there I found that she was deeply venerated 
by her people, and honored, sincerely honored, by all 
the proud county aristocrats. And the gallant 
General Ross, ‘second only to Wellington himself’— 
we had to see Admiral Cockburn about the exchange 
of prisoners, and met General Rossin hiscompany. I 
wish you had heard the brave and generous Ross speak. 
of your wife! As soon as he knew what we had come 
for, and recognized your name and hers, he took 
Admiral Cockburn aside, and talked with him in the 
most emphatic manner, seeming to insist upon some- 
thing—(and be it known that General Ross exercises 
a considerable influence over Cockburn, and has even 
restrained him from greater excesses in Washington 
than were committed there, obliging him to spare 
private dwellings, etc.)—and then they came back to 
where we stood, and the arrangement was effected. 
And to General Ross’ admiration of Catherine’s char- 
acter, and to his generosity, I attribute the ease with 
which the business was completed. ‘Sir,’ he said at 


parting, ‘had your army at Bladensburg been com-— 


posed of men with spirits equal to that of this heroic 
woman, your city of Washington had not been taken.’ 
But, where is noble Catherine now?’’ 
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“In a deep sleep, or rather a trance-sleep, super- 
induced by the excessive toil and fatigue she has lately 
gone through 

*“ “Like a warrior taking his rest!’ ”’ 

_ **No—I wish you would not apply that line, great 
asitis, toher. She is not heroic, which is masculine 
—my Kate, she is strong only through her affections, 
and a very child in timidity at other times. But, my 
dear Frank, glad as I am to see you, I wish to know 
—you have not told me the ‘business of vital impor- 
tance,’ which Conyers says made you his companion in 
seeking me. 

The face of Captain Fairfax suddenly clouded over; 
he put his hand in his bosom, and then, hesitating, 
said: 

“You have seen the obituary notice of a dear 
friend?’’ 

“No! Whoisit? I have no very dear friend, out 
of this house, now. Whom do you mean?’ 

**Mrs. Georgia Clifton is no more.’’ 

Major Clifton started back and gazed at the speaker. 

“No! How could that be? A woman in such fine 
health!’’ 

**Death is always possible, and to all persons.”’ 

*“Under what circumstances did she die? I am very 
sorry.’’ 

**She died a week since, at her house, in Richmond.”’ 

“Tam very sorry. The cause of her death?’’ 

‘*One of those virulent summer fevers. Her physi- 
cians think that hers was fatally aggravated by the 
life of excitement she had led.”’ 

Frank paused. 

*“A few days before her death she ‘sent forme. I 
found her laboring under great mental distress. After 
much painful hesitation, she reserved her secret, 
whatever it may have been, and drew from beneath 
her pillow this letter, exacting an oath that after her 
death I would hand it to you with the seal unbroken. 
She said that the whole future happiness of yourself 
and your wife was concerned in your receiving it. 
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Her eyes seemed too dry for tears. I never saw her 
again. A few days after I heard she was dead.”’ 
ponedetrenn: 

‘‘Here it iss You seem very much agitated, 
Clifton }’’ 

‘*With reason! Give it me!’’ 

Receiving the letter, Major Clifton hastened to the 
opposite end of the room and began toread it. It was 
the confession ofa guilty and dying woman. She 
wrote that on the borders of eternity there was no 
false shame; that all human feelings were lost in 
remorse. She confessed her mad and guilty passion 
for himself, the slanders that had separated him and 
his cousin Carolyn, the forged letter that had brought 
such bitter sorrow to himself and Catherine. Finally 
she supplicated his:forgiveness, as he hoped to be for- 
given of God. 

The subtle self-love of aman can pardon much in a 
woman whose motive of action is a strong passion for 
himself. Great as the suffering it had caused him, he 
bore no malice to the dead Georgia. He even 
resolved to cover her sin from all eyes, to bury it in 
the grave with her. He was stern enough in con- 
demning himself for so readily believing his innocent 
wife to be guilty. And he divided his broken exclama- 
tions between severe self-upbraidings and rejoicings 
‘at her full acquittal, Frank watching him with curi- 
osity and strong interest. 

**Oh, fool! fool! fool!’’ 

‘*Who is it, Clifton? Who's a fool?”’ 

‘*Oh! fool! thrice sodden fool that I’ve been! Thank 
Heaven. Oh! thank Heaven!”’ 

‘Thank Heaven that he’s a thrice sodden fool! 
That’s new cause for thanksgiving! What’s it all 
about, Archer?’’ : 

“Oh! folly! blindness! madness! Oh, Heaven be 
praised!’’ ~ 

‘*Heaven be praised for folly, blindness, and mad- 
ness! Well, Heaven be praised for all things! But 
what the deuce is it, Clifton?’’ 
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“*Mole! mole! How grateful! how rejoiced I am!” 

“Oh, Lord, how grateful that he’s a mole! Clifton! 
don't keep on striding about, talking to yourself like 
a walking gentleman in a melodrama, which you 
always detested! Cease starting and vociferating, 
and tell me the cause!”’ 

“Frank! I’ve been a fool!’’ 

“That’s no news.”’ 

*“‘And a brute!’’ 

*“Who doesn’t know that?’’ 

**And a cursed villain!’ 

“Nay, ‘I wouldn't hear your enemy say that.’ ’ 

“Oh! Frank! Frank! what shall I do?’’ 

“I don’t know, unless you tell me the premises of 
action.’’ 

“I cannot. The memory of the dead should be 
sacred; so should the difference of I cannot tell 

ou!’’ 

“Hist! Here’s the doctor,"’ 

Doctor Shaw passed through to visit his patient. 

Major Clifton accompanied him up-stairs to her 
chamber. 

The smile had departed from her lips, and the color 
from her cheeks. The old physician finally pro- 
nounced her to be doing very well. 

**May she not be wakened up, sir?’’ asked Clifton. 

“By no means! Natureis her best physician, and 
the sleep she prescribes, her best medicine.’’ 

“IT have something of vital importance to communi- 
cate.’’ 

“Sir, it may be of vital importance to you, but it 
would be fatal to her, should you rouse her to com- 
municate it.’’ 

The physician departed,-leaving one simple direc- 
tion—as soon as she awoke she should be put ina 
warm bath. 

Archer Clifton was summoned down-stairs to 
supper. There he found a witty, eccentric personage, 
introduced to him as ‘‘Our neighbor, Mr. Perry.’’ 
When the evening was over this gentleman took an 
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opportunity of drawing the officers aside, informing 
them that Greenwood was very much crowded; he 
concluded by offering, and heartily pressing upon the 
gentlemen the accommodations of his own house. 
They accepted and prepared to accompany him. 

Major Clifton went up-stairs, intending only to press 
a parting kiss upon the lips of his now doubly beloved 
Catherine. When he reached her chamber he seemed 
to forget everything but her, and sat down by her 
bedside, watching the sweet, pale, majestic counte- 
nance in its deathlike repose. 

Ay! gaze on, Archer Clifton, for when you have 
once turned your eyes away, sharp heart-pangs must 
be yours ere you look upon that sculptured face again! 

He remained until summoned by Mr. Perry, then 
pressing a fond kiss upon the calmed lips, he departed, 
with a tacit promise.to be at her side earlv in the 
morning. 

In the morning! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
CONCLUSION 


The confidential communication made by Mr, Perry 
was probably aruse, for the purpose of ‘‘making a night 
of it’’ aver at his house. They found company 
awaiting their arrival, and passed the evening in jolly 
festivity of country hospitality. A luxurious supper 
was served late at night, from which they did not 
separate until the ‘‘small hours.’’ Many of the guests 
overslept themselves, which delayed the family break- 
fast several hours. Therefore it was after ten o’clock 
before Major Clifton set out to return to Greenwood. 

t was eleven o’clock when he reached the farm-house. 
The ladies were all in their sitting-room, when he 
entered and gave them the morning salutation. —_ 

‘‘How is Mrs. Clifton this morning, ladies? Can I 
see her immediately?’’ 

‘Mrs, Clifton, sir!’’ said the eldest lady, looking up 
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in surprise. ‘‘Mrs. Clifton is gone, sir. Did you not 
know it?’’ 

**Gone?’’ repeated Archer Clifton, incredulously. 

es, sit.’’ 

*“Gone!’’ he reiterated, in amazement. 

“Yes, sir. We certainly thought that you were 
aware of her departure.” 

*‘Most certainly not! Gone! When? how? excuse 
me, madam, but where has she gone?’’ 

““Wedo not know. We thought she had gone to 
join you. We were very sorry, but——”’ 

*“How long since she left? How did she go? Par- 
don my vehemence, dear madam,”’ 

“Mrs. Clifton left four hours since, after breakfast. 
She went away on the horse. She left us very much 
against our arguments and persuasions. We would 
gladly have detained her.”’ 

“Gone! Good Heavens! Was she able to go?’’ 

“No, sir; assuredly she was not.’’ 

Archer Clifton sank into a chair, exclaiming: 

“Pray, tell me, dear madam, the circumstances of 
this departure, and all that occurred from the time I 
left until she went away.’’ 

“Why, sir, after you left, she continued in the same 
deep sleep until nearly nine o’clock, when she began 
to show symptoms of awakening. I sent out and 
ordered the hot bath to be prepared, and sat down to 
watch her. Asshe drew near to consciousness, her 
face lost that look of profound repose which had pre- 
viously marked it, and began to assume an expression 
of suffering. Her brows folded, and her lips sprang 
apart and quivered, as with a spasm of sharp pain, 
and her eyes flared open suddenly, and she was awake. 
I asked her how she felt, but she shook her head, and 
closed her eyes again, and shut her teeth tightly, like 
one trying to bear silently some sharp, inward pain. 
The bath was then prepared by the bedside, and we 
began to get her ready for it; but on the slightest 
attempt to move her she groaned so deeply that we 
scarcely dared to lift her for some minutes. I knew 
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then how it was—that her muscles were stiff and pain- 
ful, from the severe exertion of such a long equestrian 
journey. AndIknew-also that the hot bath would 
relieve her; and the doctor’s directions had been per- 
emptory, so we tried again, and placed her in the bath. 
And very soon the hot water seemed to alleviate her 
sufferings. And when we put her comfortably to bed 
again, she thanked us very sweetly. I asked her how 
she found herself. She answered, ‘Better,’ adding 
that she thought by her hard exercise she had hurt 
some part of her chest or side, which had given her 
great pain, but which was now partially relieved.”’ 

‘‘Did she seem very much better? Was her voice 
strong?’’ 

“NO, it was very weak and faint, and frequently 
broken, as by some inward pain, as I said.’’ 

‘*Go on, dear lady.”’ 

‘We brought her a cup of tea and a plate of toast, of 
both of which she partook slightly. It was then after 
nine o’clock, and she begged that she might not dis- 
turb us—that we would retire to bed—and said that 
she was better, and would try to sleep again. She 
then composed herself to rest, and the girls all left the 
room. I remained watching until I thought she slept, 
and then I lay down to rest on the bed in the same 
room. 1 think she passed a good night, for I could 
not divest myself of uneasiness upon her account, and 
so I could not get to sleep until after midnight, and 
during all that time I never heard her move, or sigh. 
After I did get to sleep, however, I Slept) very 
soundly, till near six o’clock. And when I awoke, 
what was my surprise to see her up and dressed. She 
looked very pale, ill, and sorrowful, and in fastening 
her habit she frequently stopped and leaned against 
the bed-post for support. I arose quickly and ques- 
tioned her wishes, and begged her to lie down again. 
But she only waved her hand against me, with a mute, 
imploring gesture. I expostulated with her, but 
arguments and persuasions were alike in vain; eae 
only answered, ‘I must go,’ ” 
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“Oh, Heaven! Where, where did she wish to go?’’ 

**She was not communicative. We did not like to 
question her.’ 

‘‘Forgive me. 1 fear my questionings must appear 
almost rude, but my great anxiety must be my 
excuse.”’ 

‘Your anxiety is very natural, sir, and we share it.’’ 

**Did she know that I was in the neighborhood?”’ 

*““We cannot tell whether she knew of your pres- 
ence here. We did not tell her. She made no 
inquiries, and there was a reserve about her despair 
that shut itself in from all interference. Indeed, it 
would be scarcely doing justice to her look of deep 
sorrow to say that she was the most hopeless looking 
human being I ever saw in my life. She seemed like 
one who had seen her fast hope go down.” 

“Merciful God!’ 

*“We used every method, except force, to prevent 
her leaving us. And after her departure, in consulting 
together, we were sorry we had not essayed coercion, 
for we all suspected that the lady’s reason was 
clouded, ’’ 

“Great God! Ihave driven her to madness—per- 
haps to death!’’ thought Archer Clifton, but then he 
exerted self-control long enough to conceal the depths 
and extent of his anxiety, and asked: ‘‘What road 
did she take?’’ 

**The northwest road, sir, toward Mr. Perry’s, which 
was one of our reasons for supposing that she had 
gone to join you.’’ 

Major Clifton remounted his horse, and rode furi- 
ously up the road, meeting General Conyers and 
Frank. Stopping them, he communicated what had 
happened, but merely said he presumed that Catherine 
had left for her Virginia home, in ignorance of his 
presence in the neighborhood, and that he wished, if 
possible, to overtake her before she had proceeded far 
upon her road. Frank immediately turned rein to 
accompany him. General Conyers, with regret and 
concern, took leave of them. 
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The road lay for many miles through a dense forest, 
and they galloped onward for hours without meeting 
a single traveler or seeing a solitary house. Near 
the outskirts of the forest they came upon a party of 
stragglers, whom they judged to be deserters from the 
British army. These gave cautious and unsatisfactory 
answers—insisting that no lady riding alone had 
passed that way. They next inquired of some field 
laborers a little fartheron. They replied that a lady 
in a dark riding-dress, riding on a bay horse, and a 
boy, mounted on a white mare, attended her. Per- 
haps this was Catherine, and her attendant some 
chance passenger. The description answered to her 
personal appearance. They set off at a gallop. 

They reached a school-house in the woods. Tied to 
a fence they saw the bay horse, with a side-saddle, 
and a white pony, with a boy’s saddle. Captain Fair- 
fax hastened to the schcol-room door and inquired to 
whom the animal belonged. 

‘‘To Mrs. Jones, who has just brought her son to 
school.’’ 

Frank returned to Major Clifton with this explana- 
tion. They looked at each other in perplexity—Major 
Clifton with great difficulty maintaining his self-pos- 
session, and concealing the dreadful forebodings. 
They were now thirty miles from Greenwood. 

‘‘T do not see anything better to do, Archer, than 
to keep on till we reach Washington City. No doubt 
you will see her there, if you do not overtake her 
before.”’ 

It was late in the night when they descended the 
road leading to the Anacostic bridge. They found 
that the bridge had been destroyed, and they experi- 
enced much difficulty and delay before finding a boat 
to take them across. They entered the ruined and 
blackened city a little after midnight. At that hour 
little opportunity of search was afforded. They had 
much trouble in finding a night’s lodging in the deso- 
late city, but at length obtained indifferent shelter, 
and retired with the determination to pursue their 
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investigations in the morning. At an early hour they 
arose, and went out, making inquiries in every direc- 
tion, but in vain.. Noone had seen or heard of the 
missing lady; many cheerfully suggested that she had 
fallen into the hands of the British soldiery. Strongly 
impressed with the idea that she must be in or near 
Washington, they were unwilling to abandon their 
search, but remained in the city all day and through 
the next night, before resigning all hope of finding her 
there. Even upon the second morning, Major Clifton 
and Captain Fairfax were divided in their opinion as 
to whether they had better go back to St. Mary’s, or 
goontoR Major Clifton, full of the darkest 
presentiments, was disposed to turn back. Captain 
Fairfax, on the contrary, full of hope and confidence, 
urged his friend to push forward. While they were 
debating, General Conyers rode up and joined them. 
In answer to their anxious questions, General Conyers 
informed them that up to late the night before no 
news had been heard of Mrs. Clifton. He seemed 
alarmed, but expressed a strong conviction that she 
must be on her way home. He advised them to pur- 
sue the journey, regretting duty called him to an 
interview with the Secretary of War—turning back 
once to beg that as soon as they had found Catherine 
they would write to him. Major Clifton and Frank 
procured fresh horses, and set forward on their anx- 
ious journey. 
The gloomiest foreboding darkened the mind of 
Archer Clifton. There was one scene ever present to 
his mental vision—where, at the end of -her dreadful 
journey, fainting from incredible exertion, Catherine 
had fallen into his arms, and he had received her with 
a harsh and stern rebuke for making a scene—one 
look and tone of hers, that filled his soul with remorse 
and terror prophetic of doom—her last despairing 
gaze—her last despairing tones, before she sank into 
insensibility. How plainly they echoed through his 
heart. ‘‘Patience, patience, patience. Indeed I will 
not trouble you, love. Iwill go away. Maybe God 
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will let me die.’” Would he ever forget those words, 
that voice, that gaze of unutterable but meek despair? 

“IT have broken her heart, I have killed "er 

Voman’s nature could not live through what I have 
driven her through! Poor, poor girl!—so cruelly 
tortured! Persecuted unto death! Where is she 
now? Perhaps the waves of the Patuxent roll over 
her cold bosom—calmed at last; or perhaps she lives— 
a mad and houseless wanderer; but I will not believe 
this, I will not believe it! She must be broken- 
hearted, but not mad!’’ 

Not a hint of this was breathed to Fairfax.  Clif- 
ton’s indomitable pride forbade the communication of 
his remorse and alarm, and the great reason he had 
for both. 

‘Come, rouse yourself, Archer, we are nearing 
L , and shall. be at White Cliffs by night- 
fall, and who but Mrs. Clifton will meet us at the 
door?’ But little effect had Frank’s words on his 
drooping fellow traveler. Only as they drew near 
White Cliffs his depression rose into feverish excite- 
ment. Arrived at L , they inquired if Mrs. Clifton 
had passed through there, and were informed that she 
had not. It was long after nightfall that they reached 
White Cliffs. Here the terrified house servants, 
roused up from their sleep, said they had not seen or 
heard from their.mistress since she left to go to Wash- 
ington. \ Henny pushed foremost of all to inquire 
about her ‘‘dear mist’ess and brother Jack.’’ Major 
Clifton sent her off unsatisfied, Fairfax was almost 
‘discouraged, nevertheless he answered that silent 
appeal hopefully, ‘‘Oh, doubtless she will be home 
to-morrow, or the next day, at farthest. We ought to 
have remembered that she had not recovered from her 
fatigue, and that she would probably take her own — 
time in returning. We have outridden her, evi- 
dently.’’ ; 

Major Clifton rejoined by a groan. He ordered 
refreshments for his guest, and soon after attended 
him to his room, and retired to his own, not to rest, 
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but to walk about distractedly, and then he burst into 
Catherine’s vacant chamber, and threw himself down 
upon her empty bed, in the very anguish of bereave- 
ment. His long residence in the lowlands of the 
Chesapeake, during the hot summer months, had pre- 
disposed him to illness. His long journey, under the 
burning sun of August by day, and heavy dews of 
August by night, atigue and anxiety, loss of food and 
sleep, all conspired to bring on the pernicious fever, 
and before morning Archer Clifton was tossing and 
taving in high delirium. Summoned by the alarmed 
servants, Captain Fairfax was early at his bedside, 
and seeing his condition, dispatched a messenger for 
the family physician. For many days his state alter- 
nated between delirium and stupor, and his life tottered 
upon the edge of the grave. And in his delirium all 
his raving was of Catherine—now adjuring her as his 
Nemesis—now wooing her by the most tender epithets 
of affection—calling her his ‘‘poor wounded dove,”’ 
**his broken-hearted child,’’ etc. Often he repeated 
plaintively her last sorrowful, hopeless words. 

At length the crisis of the disease came. The 
delirium arose to frenzy. His spirit, as well as his 
flesh, seemed to be passing through the very fires of 
purgatory. He raved incessantly—now of Carolyn, 
now of Georgia, then of his mother, and always of 
Catherine—sometimes calling down the bitterest 
imprecations upon his own head, sometimes severely 
reproaching Georgia, sometimes pleading his cause 
with his mother, and always breaking off to soothe 
and coax Catherine, as if she were circled in his arm. 

At length the frenzy fairly exhausted itself, and he 
sank into a comatose state, to dream of Catherine, to 
see visions of Catherine, to feel her gentle presence, 
and healing ministrations all about him. Then came 
insensibility; which lasted, he did not know how long, 
for all sense of time and place and existence itself was 
blotted out. 

And at last he awoke—the burning fever had gone 
out from his blood, and a delicious coolness ran 
22 Clifton 
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through all his veins—the terrible nervous excitement 
had subsided, and a luxurious calm lay upon mind and 
body, until memory came to disturb it, perhaps to tor- 
ture it. He was experiencing the delightful sensa- 
tions of restoration and convalescence, and his physical 
state alone would have been sufficient cause for happi- 
ness, but for one aching spot, one sharp point of 
agony, as it were, in his heart’s core. And when the 
cry in his bosom found its corresponding pat ip 

the word was ‘‘Catherine!’’ ‘*Catherine!’’ 

His eyes had opened on his darkened chamber, 
where, upon the hearth, glimmered a feeble taper, 
that scarcely sent its weak rays beyond the edges of 
the hearth. He knew it must be near day, for the 
low, melodious detonating sounds of early morning 
were echoing through the mountains. The chamber 
seemed deserted—not if Catherine had been living 
would his sick bed have been so abandoned, he 
thought. He turned and groaned from the depths of 
his bosom, ‘‘Oh, Catherine! Catherine.’’ His room 
was very dusky—he could not see the presence by his 
couch—but now gentler than ‘‘tired eyelids upon tired 
eyes’’ fell a soft hand upon his brow. 

Surely there was but one touch like that in the world! 

A new-born, feeble hope was trembling at his heart, 
a hope that he feared to disturb lest it should die in 
disappointment; that he dared scarcely submit to the 
test of certainty, lest that certainty should bring not 
joy but despair. At last, trembling with doubt, he 
murmured, ‘‘Am I dreaming, or, dear Kate, are you 
here?” 

‘“‘T am here,’’ she answered, softly. 

‘*Darling, are you well?’’ 

‘“Very well—but you are not well enough to talk 
yet,’’ said Kate, gently. 

**Dear Kate—how long have you been home?’’ 

“Since the day you were taken ill,’’ replied Kate, at 
the same time encircling his shoulders with one arm, 
and raising him, while with the other hand she placed 
a glass to his lips. 
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Whether the medicine were a potent sedative, or 
whether her gentle touch had a soothing effect, or 
whether both these influences acted upon him, I can- 
not tell; but certainly the nervous excitement, just 
raised by the discovery of her presence, subsided into 
perfect calmness, and he lay with his hand folded in 
Catherine’s until he fell asleep. 

When he awoke again it was sunrise, and his room 
looked cheerful, and the family physician and Frank 
Fairfax stood at his bedside, with their congratula- 
tions on his convalescence. And while they stayed 
his eyes were roving restlessly around the room in 
search of some one else. 

And when they went away, Catherine entered, 
bringing cold water, sponged his head and hands. 
And then she went out, and returned with his light 
breakfast. She sat upon the bed, supporting his head 
and shoulder upon her bosom while he ate. At last— 

“Take it all away, dearest Kate,’’ he said, ‘‘and sit 
where Icansee you. It is you who are my restor- 
ative.’’ 

When the service was removed, and his pillows were 
arranged, and he was comfortably laid back upon 
them again, he said: 

*‘Dearest Kate, do you know that I know at last how 
deeply you have been injured?”’ 

She stooped down to him, saying, softly: 

“Please do not try to talk to-day, Yield to the 
inclination you have for sleep. Tt is so needful to ee 
And to-morrow we can converse.’ . hoes 

He smiled upon her, and laid his hand in yee “and 
while she clasped it, fell asleep. 

With a strong constitution like that of Archer Clif- 
ton, the convalescence is rapid. And Catherine’s 
presence, as he said, was his true restorative. 

The fourth morning from this he was very much 
better. His countenance wore an expression of sub- 
dued joy as he lay and watched Kate. 

**Are you so much afraid that Henny will disturb 
me that you must do all yourself? My devoted Kate, 
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I am not so ill. Come and sit upon the lounge by me, 
and let me talk to you,’’ he said, holding out his arms. 

She went and sat upon the side of the couch, and he 
encircled her with his arm, while he said: 

‘‘My dear Kate, do you know I thought I had lost 
you?”’ 

She raised her eyes in gentle wonder. 

“Yes, 1 thought your great and undeserved misfor- 
tunes had killed or maddened you.”’ 

‘It was the approach of your illness that gave you 
such dreadful thoughts,’’ said Catherine, gently. 

‘‘Not entirely, dear Kate. It was your last words— 
do you remember them?”’ 

‘‘No—I remember nothing distinctly from the 
moment I threw myself in among the soldiery, and 
saw the bayonets glittering around me, until I awoke 
and found myself in the farmer’s house.”’ 

“Ah! don’t you remember that in answer to my 
harsh question—harsh, Kate, because I was still in 
blindness—you answered, ‘Patience, patience; indeed 
I will not trouble you, love—I will go away; maybe 
God will let me die.’ ’’ 

**Did I really use those words?”’ 

“Yes. I thought I had lost you, Kate. I thought 
you had been driven from me, you said so earnestly, ‘I 
will go away.’ ”’ 

‘*Did I say that? And, oh! do you think——’”’ 

‘*Think what, dear Kate?’’ 

She paused, and her face flushed. But her old shy- 
ness returned upon her stronger than ever, 

He understood her, and told her so by the tighten- 
ing pressure of his arm. 

‘“You were long in returning, Catherine.’’ 

‘‘Yes, 1 had weakened myself and was obliged to 
ride slowly. And I lost my way coming back—that 
was how you missed me.’ 

‘‘And does my Kate know that I realize now how 
deeply she was wronged?, And can she guess the 
remorse and sorrow of heart that hurried on this fit - 
of illness?’ Then suddenly overcome with emotion, 
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he exclaimed: ‘‘Catherine! can you imagine how I 
suffered?’’ 

“Yes, yes, I knowit all, I learned all—all—in the 
raving of your delirium. Others thought it mere 
raving.’’ 

**Do you know who forged that fatal letter, Kate?’ 

Ho Ves-’” 

*“Who was it, then?’’ 

*“You said Mrs. Georgia.’’ 

“Yes. It was strange you never suspected that, 

it Kate.” 

“*T did suspect it.’’ 

*“You did?’’ exclaimed Archer Clifton, in surprise. 

**VYes. 9 

*‘And you never breathed that suspicion!’’ 

“Tt would have been wrong to have acted upon a 
suspicion.”’ 

“Just and upright in all things!’’ 

*“*I believed God’s promises. I left my cause to 
Heaven.’’ 

““Heaven has vindicated you! You have seen my 
sufferings, discovering how unjustly you had been 
condemned; I suffered also when I believed you 
guilty.’’ 

“I know you did. That gave point to my own sor- 
row.”’ 

“IT loved you too perfectly not to suffer with you. 
You were too really a portion of myself, for me not to 
suffer through you. Iam thinking of that archbishop, 
Kate.’’ 

“Cranmer?” 

“Yes, Cranmer! See how our very unspoken 
thoughts rush together. Yes, Kate, I was thinking of 
Cranmer, who thrust his offending hand into the 
flames, and held it there, until it burned to cinders, 
and dropped off. Oh, my Kate! was it his hand alone 

\ that suffered, or did not his whole body agonize with it? 
And so, my Catherine, when believing you unworthy, 
I thrust you into the fire, did I not suffer through you 

in allmy nature? I did! I did, Catherine! 
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‘*“Yes—when insanely I believed it possible for you 
to be guilty—even then—every look of anguish on 
your brow wrung my bosom—every tear you dropped 
fell hot upon my heart. Let me tell you one little 
simple thing—I sometimes saw—oh, I used to watch 
you so closely, because I could not help it, Kate; 
when I was harsh and stern, I sometimes saw your 
chin quiver—like a grieved child’s—and, Kate, my 
whole soul would be overflowed with tenderness, 
which, to conceal, I had to start up and leave the 
room, with every appearance of anger.’’ 

Kate wept; her tears fell fast upon his hand, that 
she had clasped between her own. 

‘“To think that all this trouble I have suffered, and 
have inflicted upon you, should have been unneces- - 
sary!’ 

Catherine slid from the edge of the couch down 
upon her knees beside it, and her countenance grew 
earnest, and inspired with faith and love, as she 
clasped her hands, said: 

‘‘Oh, no, it was not unnecessary. God suffered it 
tobe. ‘All things work together for good to them 
that love the Lord.’ And every pang that has 
ploughed our hearts in the past will make them fruit- 
ful of good in the future. One fruit is, that the suffer- 
ing of the last two years has drawn our hearts together 
as nothing else could have done. Because ri 

Again in the full tide of her earnest thoughts the 
old bashfulness flushed her cheeks, and silenced her 
tongue. 

And again his heart rightly interpreted her silence, 
and he answered her unuttered thought by saying: 

‘“Yes, you are right. I never should have known 
your full value but for the trial you have passed 
through. Yet not now only, but always have I loved 
you, dear wife. I denied it to myself; but there it 
was, ital love, as sure as fate. When I first saw you, 
Kate, 1 met in your face, your voice, your manner— 
yes, in every look and tone and gesture, in your whole 
unity—something that 1 had vainly sought through 
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life—something homogeneal to my nature—something 
perfectly satisfying. You seemed, dear Kate, not so 
much a separate existence as the completion of my 
own. What did you say, Kate? Your voice, too, is 
‘ever soft, gentle and low;’ but speak again, dearest. 
It is something that my heart listens to hear.’’ 

“‘T said that I, too, when we first met’’—she hesi- 
tated, and her cheeks crimsoned, but feeling that he 
listened breathless for her words, she continued: 
‘“Well, only this: I felt as if I were wholly yours, 
Archer. I have felt so ever since.”’ 

Again she paused from native bashfulness. 

““Kiss me, Kate—you never kissed me in your life.’’ 

Blushing and timid, she stooped and lightly touched 
his lips with hers. He threw his arms around her, 
exclaiming: 

“You child! Married two years and cannot kiss 
me!’’ and pressed her to his bosom in a passionate 
embrace, that sent life and gladness through all her 
veins. ‘‘I am not ill, Catherine. Ihave drawn health 
from your lips. Who is at the door?”’ 

Kate admitted Frank, who came in accoutred for 
traveling. 

““Ha! where now, Fairfax?’’ asked Clifton. 

“For Richmond, to-day.’’ 

“No! You will not leave us so soon?’’ 

“TImust. I have an engagement to fulfill there on 
Tuesday.’’ 

‘“Of what nature, Frank, if a friend may ask?’’ 

““Weld, the fact is, ’’ said Captain Fairfax, ‘‘I am 
going to be married,’ 

‘Married! Oh, Frank! and not to tell us till now.”’ 

“Hem! There was no proper opportunity till now.’ 

*““Well, who is the lady, Frank?’’ asked chon 
while Catherine looked and listened with interest. 

“The only friend that my dear Zuleime found in all 
her adversity—Mrs. Knight. It was a long time 
before my mother’s pride could be reconciled. Ida’s 
genuine goodness won her at last.’’ 

After the first involuntary expression of surprise, 
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Catherine and Clifton exchanged glances, and 
Catherine said: 

‘“Well, Captain Fairfax, as soon as convenient, you 
must bring your bride down and pass some weeks with 
us. 

‘I thank you, Mrs. Clifton; I profoundly thank you! 
But we are going immediately to England, Ida pines 
to see her father, who is a country curate in Devon- 
shire. I have promised to take her to him, and so 
immediately after the ceremony we four— ‘hat is, Ida, 
myself and our two little girls—are going to embark 
for Liverpool.’’ 

‘Well, altogether, this has put a surprise upon us, 
Frank,” said Major Clifton, meditatively running his 
fingers through his hair; ‘‘but, when you return you 
will make us a visit. How long do you intend to be 
absent?”’ 

‘‘Until spring. I must really bid you good-by, 
regretting very much that I cannot carry you both 
along with me.”’ ; 

_ They shook hands cordially, Clifton saying: 

¢ “‘Well, Frank, our very best wishes attend you.’’ 

- Captain Fairfax turned to take leave of Catherine, 
but she said that she would attend him down. She 
left the room with him. And when the door shut 
behind them, Clifton clasped his hands upon his brow 
and closed his eyes, as if in deep thought or prayer. 

When Kate re-entered the room softly he said: e 

“*Come hither, Catherine!’’ 

And she came and knelt by his side, and he circled 
her with his arm and drew her face down to his 
bosom, and, raising his eyes toward Heaven, said: 

‘‘*A wife is from the Lord!’ Even so, oh, God! 
“How shall I thank Thee?’ Hear me: I consecrate 
my whole future life to Thy service, in acknowledg- 
ment of this, Thy gift!”’ 
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